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ON VELLEIUS PATERCULUS. 


ARK PATTISON, Essays I1., p. 171, states that 
corrections of the text of Velleius were published 

by Warburton (author of the Dzvine Legatzon) in the 
‘“Bibliothéque Britannique,” 1736. He had projected an 
edition, but was dissuaded by Middleton from doing more 
than issuing a specimen of his way of dealing with the 
text; and this has attracted little attention. But in a 
cursory examination which I gave to this somewhat scarce 
work (it was published at the Hague), I found that 
Warburton had, in some instances, offered conjectures 
which have since been made by others, and are now 
supposed to belong to them. In justice to our countryman, 
I consecrate the following pages to this pious task, adding 
a few conjectures which a fourth perusal of the much 
corrupted text of Velleius has suggested to me. I cannot 
pretend to have examined all the editions; but Halm’s 
edition in the Teubner series, and the second edition 
of Kritz (1848), show at once how much has been done by 
the numerous critics who have dealt with Velleius since 
the publication of the editio princeps in 1520, and how 
much has still to be done. The treatise of Aemilius 
Thomas, de Velletan: codtcts condicione (Berolini, apud K. 


Gaertnerum, 1893), I have used all through ; but though as 
VOL. X. B 
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a criticism of the text constituted by Halm it is valuable, 
not to say indispensable, many of the readings which 
its author proposes as substitutes seem to me to have little 
probability. The one MS. on which we have to base our 
knowledge of Velleius has, as is well known, long been lost. 
It is stated to have been found by Beatus Rhenanus in 
the monastery of Murbach, in Elsass, about 1515 (Halm, 
Praef.); and the Editio Princeps, issued by the press of 
Froben five years later, was printed from a copy of 
‘ this MS. corrected by Rhenanus, which he forwarded to 
Basel with the MS. itself, enjoining on the correctors 
of the book, as it went through the press, to collate the 
text as it was printed with the actual MS. Many errors, 
however, got in; these were detected by one Albert Burer, 
who collated the whole printed text of the Editio Princeps 
with the MS. and published the true readings which he 
found in the latter in an Appendix to the volume.! In 
the present century Orelli discovered in the library of 
Basel another copy made in 1516 by Boniface Amerbach ; 
of this I have made a new and complete collation. 

In the following paper, P = Editio Princeps; A the 
copy made by Amerbach; M the corrections drawn from 
the Murbach codex which Burer added by way of 
Appendix to the Editio Princeps. 

I. 4. 3: 

Subsequenti tempore magna uts Graecae iuuentutis abundantia 
tuirium sedes quaeritans in Asiam se effudit. 

utrorum, Warburton, a conj. also made by Burmann. 

I. 10. I: 

Per idem tempus cum Antiochus Epiphanes, gut Athents Olympicum 
(a mistake for Olympieum) inchoauit ttum (A cum) regem Syriaet 
Ptolemaecum puerum obsideret. 

The ordinary correction, which Halm ascribes to the 
Aldine edition, éum rex Syrtae, is very violent. Warburton 


1 Namely, the Editio Princeps. 
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conj. zéerum redtens e Syria, in which redtens seems to me 
very plausible. Looking at paleography, one might 
suspect that ‘em was a mistake for the abbreviation of 
lertium. 


I. 16. 3: 


ac nouam comicam Menandrus (Menander A) aequalesque cius 
actalis magis quam operis Philemon (-mo A) ac Diphilus et inuenere 
infra paucissimos annos neque tmilanda reliquere. 


For zmttanda, which Acidalius corrected to zmzfandam, 
Warburton proposes emendandam. The former part of the 
sentence was altered by Madvig, Adv. Crit. ii. p. 299, 
into aeguales e1us non actatis magis quam operts. Halm 
prints this, and Aem. Thomas seems to accept it. The 
reading of P and A, however, is not only intelligible, 
but good. Philemon and Diphilus were contemporaneous 
with Menander, rather than rivals in skill as writers of 
comedy. 


I. 17.4: 

hoc idem euenisse grammaticts plastis pictoribus scaltoribusq. utsgutsq. 
lemporum institerit notrs reperiet eminentia cutusgque operts artissimts tem- 
porum claustris circumdatam. 


Here we have every word of the actual codex as 
recorded by Burer. Nor will anyone improve on his 
emendation, scalpfortbusque ut (?utt) guisque lemporum tn- 
ststertt notts. 

Warburton’s geomeirts for grammaticts is plausible; 
Burmann’s gromaticis, “‘land-surveyors,” absurd. But is 
not emtinentta—circumdata preferable to emtnenttam—ctr- 
cumdatam of P? The participial adj., with its superlative 
eminentissimus, is. one of Velleius’ favourite words. 
Frotscher’s Index quotes no less than twenty examples 


from this one writer alone. 
B2 
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17-5: 

Huius ergo sebedentis-ing-easculorum-sacculum ingentorum simtli~ 
tudines congregantesque se el in studium par el in emolumentum causas 
cum semper requiro. 

So A. Perhaps 

Huius ergo referentis (or, reficientis) inque saeculum 
congregantis se ingeniorum similitudinis et in studium 
par et in emolumentum causas cum semper (or, as Madvig, 
saepe) requiro. 

veferentts se returning, réficrenits se reviving. 

I. 18. fin.: 

gue urbes et initalta talium studtorum fuere steriles nist thebas unum 
os Pindart inluminaret ; nam Alcmana Lacones falso stbi uindicant. 

in Italia A. Burer conj. guae urbes et multae altae (or 
ttem altae) studiorum f. s., preferring the former of his 
two conjectures. Halm prints ef zm alta talium, a sug- 
gestion of Sauppe’s ; Madvig, ef 2” omnia talium, Neither 
is satisfactory. Does not the meaning of the passage 
point to ef 1” tmttamina? 

II. 1. 5: 

Sed Pompetum gratia impunitum habutt, Mancinum uerecundia 
guippe non recusando perduxtt huc ut per fectalts nudus ac post tergum 
rveligatis manibus dederetur hostibus. 

I agree with Aemilius Thomas that this should be re- 
tained, as it is in P and A, merely placing guzppe non 
vecusanao in brackets as a parenthetical clause, quite in 
Velleius’ style. Mancinus might have protested against the 
ignominious surrender of his person to the Numantines. 
He did not do so, and his timidity brought him to the 
extremity of being delivered in a stript state to the enemy. 

6. 2: 

Speaking of Gaius Gracchus, as following his brother 
Tiberius’ example, Velleius says :— 

longe matora et acriora repetens dabat ctuttatem omnibus Italicts, 
extendebal eam paene usque Alpis, dturdebat agros. 
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Wopkens was, perhaps, right in retaining refefens 
(Ruhnken emend. fefens), and explaining “ venouans uel 
rursus inducens non aeque grauta ac molesta tantum, sed 
eltam grautora ac molestiora.” 


7.6: 


Factum opimi quod inimtcitiarum quaesita erat ultio, minor secuta 
auctorilas, et utsa ultio priuato odio magts quam publicae uindictae data. 


For guod should be written guo, as I conjectured before 
seeing that Heinsius had forestalled me. The interchange 
of guod and guo is perpetual in MSS., and the abl. would be 
like others in Velleius, ii. 23. 2 degzs auctor qua credttortbus 
guadrantem solut tusserat. 


9- 3: 

Clara etiam per tdem aeut spatium fuere ingenia tn togatis Afrani, 
am tragoedits Pacuutt atque Acct usque (adque Acctusque A) in Graccorum 
ingeniorum comparationem euectis, magnumgque inter hos tpsos facientis 
opert suo locum, adeo quidem ut tn illis limae, in hoc paene plus uideatur 
Suisse sanguinis, celebre et Lucilt nomen fuit, qui sub P. Africano 
Numantino bello eques militauerat. 


acctusgue, A. euectts, M, as stated by Burer, ezus actates 
P, &4%S efatzs, A. 

Madvig seems to be right in explaining magnumque— 
locum, not of Accius, but of Lucilius. But if this is so, it 
is not necessary to alter celebre et into e¢ celebre, as if et 
coupled magnum and celebre. For magnumgue refers to 
locum, and ef = ettam. 

euectts, which Burer explicitly states to have been the 
reading of the Murbach MS., it is usual to print ezectz; this 
also is unnecessary ; euectss refers to fogatis and ¢ragoedits, 
or, perhaps, to the latter alone; the word might be applied 
to a poem or work of art, much as it is to the munificence 
of Tiberius in 130, pia muntficentia superque humanam 
euecta fidem, 
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Palzographically, how can euectzs have been read erus 
etatts, as P and Amerbach’s copy give? Perhaps ezuvs was 
an afterthought, ewectzs being the word which was cor- 
rupted into efaées. 


Il. I: 
C. Marius, quem praediximus, natus tequestrt loco. 


Voss altered eguestrt to agrestt, and this is printed by 
Halm. As diction, this strikes me as odd and unusual, 
though it is quite true that Plutarch describes Marius as 
yevopuevov yovéwy ravraracty addfwy avrovpywv O& cal revirwr. 
Juvenal, viii. 245, says :— 


Volscorum in monte solebat 
Poscere mercedes alieno lassus aratro. 


Pliny, H. N. xxxiii., calls him avafor Arpimas, and 
Cicero, Tusc. Q. ii. 22, vusttcanus utr. I believe the 
words used mean no more than that Marius, instead of 
belonging to the senatorian rank, was a mere egues ina 
provincial town, a munzicipalis egues, as Juvenal calls 
Cicero, himself a native of Arpinum: cf. 76. 5, of Salvi- 
dienus Rufus, matus obscurtssimis tnttizs parum habebat 
summa accepisse et proximus a Cn. Pompeto tpsoque Caesare 
equestris ordinis consul creatus esse. 

J. E. B. Mayor, on Juvenal viii. 238, cites a passage of 
Tacitus, Ann. xiv. 53, which seems to illustrate Velleius. 
Seneca there asks, egone equestri et proutnctalt loco 
ortus procertbus ctuttatis adnumeror? inter nobtles et longa 
decora pracferentes nourtas mea entturt ? 

What, indeed, could zatus agrestt loco mean but “ born 
in a country place”? But this might happen to any 
patrician: it is not being born in a remote part of the 
country that Velleius emphasizes, but the foszteon (loco) of 
Marius’ family, with no claims to nobility or exalted rank. 
He belonged to a mere municipium, and his family was 
not distinguished even there. 
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(M. Liutus Drusus) in tis tpsts quae pro senatu moliebatur senatum 
habutt aduersarium, non tntelligentem, st qua de plebis commodis ab eo 
agerentur, uelutt inescandae inliciendaeque multitudinis causa fiert, ut 
minoribus perceptis matora permitteret. 


The meaning would seem to be, ‘that the plebs, by 
obtaining the enjoyment of the smaller advantages, might 
drop any wish for the greater.’ If this is so, omstteret, or 
remttteret, would be expected. 


16. 6: 


Sane non ignoremus eadem aetate fuisse Pompontum sensibus tcele- 
brem, uerbis rudem ef nouttate tnuenti a se operis commendabil'm. 


Warburton suggested celerem, comparing 118, manu 
fortis, sensu celer; 73, manu promptus, cogttatrone celer. If 
celebrem means anything, it would probably be ‘crowded,’ 
cf. go, not ‘famous,’ in which latter sense it is justly con- 
demned here by Kritz; but Warburton’s celerem is the 
word with which celebrem is confused in MSS., and might 
well describe the quickness in following up one idea with 
another, and never allowing the hearer to complain of 
sameness or monotony, which is one of the principal 
elements of humour. 


26.1: 


C’. Marius, septiens consulis jilius, annos natus sex ef uigintt, utr 
animt magis quam aeut paternt. 

aeut may be defended, = ‘fortune in life.’ The younger 
Marius was killed in making his way through a mine out 
of Praeneste, as Velleius tells us in 27. The elder Marius 
died at an advanced age, and after he had been consul 
seven times. The course of a life naturally passes into the 
incidents or fortune by which it is marked. 
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26, 2: 


ne quid usquam malts publicis deesset, tn qua ctuttate semper uir- 
tuttbus certalum erat, certabatur sceleribus, optimusque stbt utdebatur, 
qui fuerat pessimus. 

fuerat, both A and P. Burer notes no variation. Halm 
prints foret ; I cannot see why, though /ore? is the reading 
of both A and P in 95. 3, where it is obviously a mistake 
for fuerat, as Halm prints. 


A, like P, gives pudleczs. Orelli mistook the abbrevi- 
ation of zs for e. 


28. 2: 


ult adpareat populum Romanum usum dictatoris aut metu dest- 
devas Tulio Co. timutsse potestatem. 


I offer a suggestion which I believe to be more than 
probable. wf a. p. R. usum dictatorts haut metu destderasse 
tali ac f#muztsse (or, guo fimutsset) potestatem. 

The new point in this is 42/2, which might be followed 
by either ac or guo. The remainder of the corrections 
will be found in Kritz’s edition. 


28. 3: 


ulin qua ctuttate petulantis conutci tudicium thistoriarium ex alto} 
redditur. 


histortartum (P), htstortarum (A,M) point either to 
histriontcarum, as Popma conj. with ex albo for ex alto, or 
possibly to an adj. htstrionartum, which would give an 
extra touch of contempt. 


30. 6: 
qua ultimo dimicauere acte. 
gua ultimo, P, guo ulttma, A. Both conspire to make it 
probable that wdt:mo, not ultima, was written by Velleius: 
ultimo, as adverb, ‘ finally,’ is found in Petronius. 
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32. 4: 

praedonesque per multa a multts locis utctos (uictis, A) circa Ciliciam 
clam adgressus fudtt ac fugautt. 

Burer, at the end of his Emendationes, writes “alias ac 
multis locis uictos.” And this seems to be right, but fer 
muita means not, as Kritz thought, “multis consiliis et 
apparatibus,” by many artifices, but “ under a variety of 
circumstances,” implying that the se¢uatzons of the piratic 
war were very diversified in character and incidents. 


33. 1: 

Speaking of L. Lucullus, Velleius says :— 

altogus per omnia laudabiltis et bello paene inutctus pecuniae texpel- 
lebatur cupidine. 

Amerbach’s copy has fellebatur. Warburton conj. 
pellicebatur, an erroneous' form for pellictebatur. Madvig 
subsequently conj. pellzczebatur, and this is printed as his 
by Halm. It is very remarkable that Kritz, who often 
records Warburton’s conjectures, does not mention this 
one. The grammatical error (feddtcebatur) does not deprive 
our countryman of the credit of making the best emenda- 
tion yet proposed of a difficult passage. 


36. 2: 

Auctoresque carminum Varronem ac Lucretium tneque ullo in sus- 
peck operts sut carmine minorem Catullum. 

A conclamated passage, which we would give any- 
thing to restore, but which the actual suggestions of the 
various scholars recorded by Kritz leave still uncertain. 
Lipsius’ susceptz is the one emendation which, by the com- 
bined assent of Heinsius, Markland, Ruhnken, Wake- 
field, Orelli, Madvig, and Halm, rises into something like 
certainty: for few will admit Kritz’s interpretation of 


1 It is clear that Warburton made this mistake, and that it is not a slip of the 
printer's. 
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suspectt as = admirandi. Wopkens, retaining the rest of 
the passage as given in P, explained ‘‘Catullum in nullo 
carmine operis sui Varrone ac Lucretio fuisse minorem.” 
It seems unlikely, in view of the very unequal character of 
Catullus’ poems, especially of most of the epigrams, as 
compared either with the- lyrics, Epithalamia, Attis, Nup- 
tials of Peleus and Thetis, or longer elegies, that Velleius 
should have talked of Catullus as not inferior to Lucretius 
or Varro in any foem included in the volume he had 
planned. I suspect carmine is a corruption of conamzne. 
For though many of the Catullian epigrams, for instance, 
are inconsiderable, the collective effect of this section of his 
poems is such as to cause no regret that they are preserved 
with the rest of his works, and to justify the statement that 
in each of the various styles he attempted, he was equal to 
his two contemporaries. 

Prof. A. Palmer suggests zzsuspectt, his undoubted 
poems. 


40. 3: 

Velleius, speaking of Pompeius dismissing his army at 
Brundisium, on his return to Italy after the conquest of 
Mithridates, says :— 

nthil praeter nomen imperatoris retinens cum priuato comitatu quem 
semper illt tfatare moris (fata remorts, A) futt. 

Wopkens seems to me right in defending Rhenanus’ 
emendation, wacare, in the sense of waiting upon, attend- 
ing. He compares 110. 1, Auze unt negotto uacaret animus. 
The confusion of v with fis common in MSS.; and all the 
other emendations recorded by Kritz are palzographically 
worthless in comparison. 


42.2: 
Contracta classe ef priuatus et tumultuaria inuectus in eum locum, in 
quo tpst praedones erant, partem classts fugautt, partem mersit. 


I believe przuafus to be right: neither przuatzm (Cludius) 
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nor ~rtuata (Oudendorp) are required. The latter, indeed, 
not only requires explanation (Kritz gives two), but is 
unlikely as introducing a harsh assonance. The nom. 
priuatus is, of course, right, agreeing with the subject of 
the sentence. ‘Caesar getting together a fleet, though he 
was himself in no public position, and the fleet was raised 
for an emergency, sailed to the place where the pirates 
were themselves stationed, and partly routed, partly sank 
their ships.’ 


42.3: 

in Bithyniam perrextt ad proconsulem tlIuntum cum idem enim 
Asiam eam quam obtinebat.t 

Nipperdei, Opusc., p. 326, cf. p. 448, makes it probable 
that /untum cum points to Juncum, Iuncus being the name 
of the pro-consul of Bithynia at this time, not Iunius. In 
Plutarch’s Life of Caesar, 2, the MSS. give both ’Iotwoy 
and "Iovyxoy: the same event is there narrated. Nipperdei 
would correct the passage of Velleius thus: perrexzt ad p. 
Luncum (idem entm Asiam obtinebat), regarding eam as a 
dittograph from Astam. Halm preferred Juncum (ts enim 
cum Asta cam quoque obt.). It is possible that Vell. wrote 
Luncum (tdem entm Astam eamque obtinebat); probably 
through a confusion of the abbreviations of gue, quam. Of 
course eamque is Bithynia. 


45-3: 

It seems worth while to call attention to what is 
perhaps the finest correction which has been made in 
Velleius. 

idem intra biennium sera Cn. Pompei cura, uerum tet cupit in- 
berifat.. « restitutus est. 

ut coepfit is from Gelenius, in the Basel ed. of 1546; 
tntenta is by Wopkens, 1737. Pompeius was roused from 
his apathy about Cicero’s banishment late, but his atten- 
tion, when it was once roused, was unremitting. 
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47.2: 

septimo ferme anno Caesar morabatur in Gallits (Gallis, A), cum 
medium tam ex inuidia Ponti ac (et, A) Camiltae cohaerentis inter Gn. 
Pompetum et C. Caesarem concordiae pignus Iulia decessit. 


So P, and A. Burer read Pontiae Camiliae. So far as 
I know, no one has suggested that Camzliae may be a 
mis-writing of cum zt#lla. The preceding Pontrae was 
corrected by Lipsius into fofentzae, but I cannot see how 
Camtliae can be a depravation of mad. I offer the 
following :— 


cum medium tam ex inutidia potentiae cum illa (aegr)e cohaerentis 
inter Gn. Pompeium ef C. Caesarem concordiae pignus Iulia decesstt. 


‘“‘when Julia, the pledge of reciprocal harmony between 
Pompeius and Caesar, a harmony which already, owing to 
the jealousy of rival power, could scarcely consist with 
that power, died.” 

The construction would be fzgnus concordiae ex potenttae 
inutdta aegre cum lla ( potentza) cohaerentzss, i.e. p. concordiae 
quae ex potentiae inuidia aegre cum illa cohaerebat. 


48.5: 
ad ultimum saluberrimas tet coalescentis condiciones pacts . . . dts- 
cusstt et rupit, 


Perhaps efzam, “terms of peace still not beyond pos- 
sible accommodation.” 


§2. 4: 

When the battle of Pharsalia turned decidedly in 
favour of Caesar, the conqueror— 

meque prius neque antiqutus quicquam habutt, quam in omnes 
partes, ut militari et uerbo et consuetudine ular, dimitteret. pro( prok, A) 


di tmmortales, quod hutus uoluntatis erga Brutum suae (suae, om. A) 
post eam uir tam mitts pretium tultt ! 


This reading of P admits of satisfactory explanation, 
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without having recourse to a lacuna after ad:mZteret, if for 
tn omnes we substitute tacolumes. It does not seem quite 
certain that u/, which Gelenius introduced, was written by 
Velleius. Its omission would be a breviloquence quite 
intelligible in a soldier:' cf. 45. 1, legem fultt, gut ctuem 
Romanum indemnatum interemtsset et aqua et tgns tnter- 
atcerctur, where uf agua might have been expected (as in 
the passage of Cic. p. dom. 18. 47, quoted by Kritz, Vedstss 
tubeatts ut M. Tullio agua et tgnt tnterdicatur), but where 
Gelenius, with more verisimilitude, conj. e¢ agua. Velleius 
says Caesar’s first consideration, after the battle had 
determined itself on his side, was to dismiss the Pom- 
peians uninjured. Among these was Brutus, as Plutarch 
expressly writes, Brut. 5, Aéyerat 62 wal Kaioap . . . rpoemety 
roi¢ ud’ Eavroy nyeudow ev Ty waxy py KTelvey Boovrov, adAa 
geidecOar: an act of generosity which Brutus requited by 
taking part in the murder of Caesar. 

The military word is partzs = faction, side. Cic. Phil. 
xiii. 20. 47, Antoniusne potius et Ventidius parts Caesaris 
defenderent quam primum Caesar ... deinde Pansa et 
Hirtius, qui quasi cornua duo tenuerunt Caesaris, tum cum 
illae uere artes uocabantur. Velleius himself, shortly 
before, neque hercules quidquam farftdus illis salubrius 
fuit; and again, dignatione pJaviium. Bell. Afric. 87. 4, 
Caesaris partthbus fauisse sciebant. And so Lucan 
throughout. 

It is not equally clear what military cusfom is meant: 
for to dismiss the conquered army unharmed could only 
be an occastonal act. Possibly Velleius meant that it had 
become frequent in his own time. But it is more likely 
that, with A (Amerbach’s apographon), we should accept, 


' Such military breviloquence ac- Jegiones . . . Botohaemum; ipse.. . 
counts for the omission of any verb exercitum...ducerein Marcomannos 
like duceret in 109. fin. Sentio Satur-  orsus est. 
nino mandatum ut per Cattos... 











e 
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as the original reading of the codex of Murbach, wf mzi7#- 
fart uerbo (without ef) ef comsuetudine utar, and, with 
Lipsius, change ef cons. to ex cons. The whole will stand 
thus: guam (ut) tncolumes partes (ut mtilttart uerbo ex 
consuctudine ular) dimttteret: cf. 11. 100, Iulus Antonius 
quem uicto eius patre non tantum tncolumttfafe donauerat, 
sed sacerdotio ... honoratum ... in adfinitatem rece- 
perat. 

On the ordinary view, which supposes a lacuna after 
adtmitteret, the sense being that, after the battle had turned 
in his favour, Caesar sent round, in all directions, a notice, 
‘‘ parce ciutbus,” Suet. Caes. 75, App. B. C. 2. 86, the 
words which follow dzmztferet, namely, pro d1z tmmortales, 
&c., have an abruptness, not to say suddenness, which seems 
to me almost ridiculous. Whereas, on the other hypo- 
thesis, as stated above, Brutus would be the first prominent 
figure that would occur as a type of the Pompeians 
spared by the conqueror after the battle of Pharsalia. 


54 4: 

hinc ad Antontum nemo, tllinc ad Caesarem cotidte aliquid trans- 
Sugiebal. 

aliquid transfugtebat must have been the reading of the 
Codex Murbacensis, as not only Burer vouches for it, but 
Amerbach’s apographon agrees. The reading of P, alzgus 
transfugtebani, seems to be a mere correction by Rhenanus. 
Wopkens and Kritz both defend the neuter aézguzd, the 
latter citing Cic. Fam. x. 11. 9, s2 wero coptarum aliquid 
secum adduct Antonius. This neuter altguid has been 
altered unjustifiably elsewhere. Prop. III. 23. 19, where 
most MSS. give Me miserum! his aliquis rationem scribit 
auart, the correction auarus is, I believe, wrong. The MS. 
Bod]. Add. B. 55, gives alzqguid auart, ‘some miserly 
creature’’: whether a correction, or a bona fide v.1., it is 
difficult to determine. 
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60. 4: 

Sestertium septiens miliens, depositum a C. Caesare ad aedem Opis, 
occupatum ab Antonio, actorum eiusdem insertis falsis ctuttatibusque 
corruptis commentaris. 

Orelli and Kritz follow Cludius in writing act. etusd. 
insertts falsts uitiatisque corrupti commentarii. Kitz 
makes a good case for the nominatives corrupts: commenta 
rtt, but uztzates for czusfatebusgue seems very questionable. 
The passage quoted by Kritz from Cic. Phil. v. 4. 11, 
decreta falsa uendebat, regna ctuttates tmmunitates tn aes 
accepia pecunita tubebat tncidt: haec se ex commentarits 
Caesarts, quorum tpse auctor erat, agere dtcebat, suggests 
that before cruzfatebusgue, the similarly terminating zmmu- 
nttattbus may have fallen out. After forming this conj. on 
diplomatic grounds, I found I had been forestalled in it by 
Perizonius. 


66.1: 
Furente deinde Antonio stmulque Lepido, quorum uterque, ut prae- 


diximus, hostes iudicati erant, cum ambo mallent sibi nuntiart quid 
passi essent quam quid merutssent. 


This seems to mean nothing more than that Antonius 
and Lepidus liked to be told of the injuries they had re- 
ceived, rather than of the punishment that threatened them 
for their illegal and unconstitutional acts: in other words, 
considered themselves to be in an irresponsible position, 
in which they were expected to assert themselves against 
enemies who had injured them, and show complete indif- 
ference to their own crimes and the punishment they 
deserved. 


68.1: 


Suo practeritum loco referatur; neque enim persona umbram aclae 
ret captt. 


‘“¢Let me here record a circumstance which was omitted 
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in its proper place: since the character of the person does 
not admit of a real fact being kept in the dark.”’ Persona 
is here the Jersonalzty of the man in question, M. Caelius. 

Notice the fondness of Velleius for methodical and 
systematic sequence in his rapid vesuwmé of Roman history, 
and the (in so short a sketch) almost laughable recurrence 
of such formule as guatenus aliquid ex omtssts peto (68. 4), 
sed ad ordinem redeundum est (ib. fin.). Perhaps this lies 
at the bottom of an obscure passage (59. 1) in which, after 
mentioning that Caesar, in his will, adopted C. Octavius, 
the grandson of his sister Julia, Velleius adds: 

de cutus origine etiam st tpracuentt ett pauca dicenda sunt (so A 
and P). 

I suggest that, for the obelized words, pracuentet should 
be written, the idea being that, although any discussion 
of Octavianus’ ancestry was, at this early period of his 
career, fJremature, and an anticipation of the place where 
it might naturally be looked for in Velleius’ narrative, the 
greatness of his eventual career justified its insertion at 
this point. 

Ib. : 

dum in acte Pharsalica Africaque. 

It is not clear to me that this is wrong, though Kritz 
pronounces it a “ foedissima deprauatio.” Under A/rt- 
caque, “and in Africa,” Velleius might include Caesar's 
operations in Egypt, immediately after Pharsalia, and his 
subsequent war in Numidia with king Juba. At any 
rate, Haupt’s emendation acrzfer, which Halm prints, is 
not probable diplomatically. 

89. I: 

Caesar autem reuersus in Italiam atque urbem occursus quo fauore 
omnium hominum aetatium ordinum exceptus stt. 

Kritz retains this, supposing Velleius to have constructed 
fauore with a double genitive, like zfszus aduentus (but A 
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and P give aduentu) utgore ac fulgore I. 50, cutus tnterttus 
uoluptas, I. 21: he explains occursus fauore to mean /. qut 
declaratur occursu, or gut cernttur in occursu. 

It is not impossible, I think, that occursu guo has been 
corrupted into occursus. For (1) either guo might fall out 
before the second guo, or (2) g#¢ having left only g, this 
might be mistaken for s. Lipsius’ guo occursu is, no doubt, 
much neater as regards the order of the words, but it 
hardly accounts for occursus. In 103. 4, for manus spemque, 
Amerbach’s apographon gives manuque spem quae. 


Ib. : 

consulatus tantummodo usque ad undectmum tquem continuaret 
Caesar cum saepe obnitens repugnassel impetrare potutt. 

In spite of his strenuous resistance, all that Augustus 
could succeed in effecting was to be able to hold the 
consulship for not more than eleven times successively. 

consulatus must be accus. plural; guem, therefore, is 
wrong. By writing guz, “a way by which,” a possible 
construction is obtained. Madvig’s guzm, with a non 
inserted before fotuzt, is open to the objection that his 
interpretation of fanfummodo makes it qualify consulaius, 
not, as it surely does, undectemum. Nor is any negative 
required with zmetrare potutt, for that purpose is answered 
by fantummodo, which = nihil impetrare potuit nisi qui 
(t.¢. qua ratione) continuaret consulatus ad undecimum 
usque (neque ultra). 

go. I: 

I believe the strange corruption, e/¢ coram altero, to have 
arisen from efzam coaluerunt, rather than from ef coaluere, 
as Bergk, the author of this very fine emendation, thought. 


elram coaluerunt became et co aluerunt, and this ef coram 
altero. This is, of course, only a diplomatic improve- 
ment upon the original idea: but it appears to me to make 
it more probable. 

VOL. x. Cc 
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99- 4: . 

tllud etiam in hoc transcursu dicendum est tla septem annos Rhodri 
moratum ut omnes qui pro consulibus legatique in transmarinas profecti 
prouincias uisendt eius gratia tad quem conuententest, semper priuato, 
st illa matestas priuata umquam fuil, fascis suos summiseringt. 


Perhaps famquam ad princepem conuententes. The in- 
sertion of sunt (Halm) after ¢vansmarinas is, as Kritz saw, 
not necessary. 

In this sentence we get the full-blown adulation of 
Tiberius, which must detract from the air of general 
honesty in Velleius’ narrative. 


103. 3: 
ttaque quod post Lucit mortem adhuc caio utuo facere constituerat, 
tatque uehementer repugnante Nerone erat inhibitus. 


So P. Burer says the Codex Murbacensis pointed to 
eoque or €0 quod, but that the actual letters could hardly be 
read. Amerbach’s apographon has guae eo. It seems 
likely that gue of afgue was the cause of error, and that we 
should write a/gue eo. JI agree with Aemil. Thomas in his 
view of the construction. a/gue eo is the regular change 
from the relative guogue. Thomas, however, prefers cogue, 
which on diplomatic grounds I think improbable. 


107, 1: 

cum cttertorem ripam praedicti flumints castris occupassemus et ulterior 
(ulteriora A) armata hostium iuuentute fulgeret sub omnem motum nos- 
trarum nautum protinus refugientium. 

So P, but motumque must have been in the Codex 
Murbacensis, as both Burer and Amerbach agree. 

I suggest sub omnem motum undecumgue. Sen. de Vit. 
Beat. 27, rupis quam fluctus non desinunt, uzdecumgue 


mote sunt, uerberare. 
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108, 1: 

incinctos Hercyntae siluae campos incolebat. 

If the dative is genuine, the construction of tctnctos 
would seem to be assimilated to the ordinary construction 
of ctrcumdatus. Heinsius, however, conj. Hercynta selua. 


109, I: 
corpus suum custodia lum imperium perpetuis exerctlits paene ad 


Romanae disciplinae formam redactum, breui in eminens et nostro quoque 
imperio timendum perduxtt fastigium. 

Another conclamated passage. The only extra light 
as to the actual reading of the Cod. Murb. is to be found 
in Burer’s statement, ‘“Exemplum uetustum sic habet, ut 
potius legendum existimem corpus suum custoditum im- 
perium.’ 

I think Wopkens and Kritz are right in finding here a 
genitive, corpus tmpertz, a combination for which Kritz 
cites Florus iv. 3. 5, Tac. Hist. 1. 16, Sen. de Clem. ii. 2. 
Both critics, however, write cusfodi:tum. To me the mean- 
ing of the sentence seems to point rather to zncustodttum, 
contrasting the former time in which Maroboduus’ em- 
pire had been unprotected by anything like a formally 
constituted standing army, and the latter in which he 
introduced much of the martial training and discipline of 
the Romans. I would write corpus sut incustodtium ante 
tmperit. 


Ib, 2: 

fotumque ex male dissimulato agebat aemulum. 

Except /otum, for which Acidalius and Madvig write 
tn totumque, the rest of this sentence appears to be sound ; 
ex male disstmulato (aemulo) agebat aemulum (uerum). He 
passed from the part of an only partially disguised, to 


that of an actual, rival. 
C2 
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IIO, 1: 
rumpil interdum moratur proposita hominum fortuna. 


Warburton’s maturata for moratur deserves a mention: 
‘innuerat enim Historicus uerbis fpracparauerat tam 
hiberna Caesar ad Danubium, &c., consilia Caesaris in 
Germanos iam maturari.’ 


III, 4: 

guanto cum temperamento simul utilitatis res auctoritate imperatoria 
agi uidimus | 

I suspect! semul to be the remains of an original 
stmulatae or possibly dtsstmulatae. Tiberius’ success as 
imperator was due partly to his ezctortfas, partly to his 
impressing on his officers, and through them on the army 
generally, the expedzency of the particular line of strategy 
he happened to be taking. Stmzulatae would imply that 
the motive of expediency was sometimes appealed to more 
than the occasion seemed to justify; dzsszmulatae, that 
Tiberius did not choose to parade it, but only used it to 
reinforce the other and much more powerful influence, his 
personal auctortias. 

In any case wftlt/atts appears to be confirmed (against 
Ruhnken’s and Madvig’s czuzlefatts) by 112, 3, ad arbttrium 
utilitatemque nostram macerata ; 127, 2, tnlerest r. p. quod 
usu necessartum dignitate eminere, uttlitatemque auctorttate 
muntrt. We are specially told that Tiberius was a man 
uttla spectosts pracferens : 113, 2. 


112, 4: 


guippe magna Thracum manu tunctus (so A, but P has uznctus) 
praedictis ductbus Rhoemetalces Thractae rex in adtutorium etus belli 
secum trahebat. 


‘I would not, however, deny that utidecet, cum temperamento simul utili- 
Wopkens’ explanation of simul is pos- _tatis fuisse coniunctam, seu utilitate 
sible, ‘dicit auctoritatem imperatoris, fuisse temperatam.’ 
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P has magna Thracum manu: A, magnam T, ra manu ; 
and it is usual to write magnam Thracum manum, retain- 
ing 22 before adzutortum. 

It is at least equally possible that tm should be omitted, 
and the abl. retained. Even if magnam manum be allowed, 
I should still prefer ad:utortum, “as an auxiliary force,” to 
im adtutortum, which is more in the style of patristic than 
classical Latin. 


Ib. 6: 


interempto pracfecto castrorum pracfectisque cohortium, non incru- 
entis cenlurionibus, qut etiam primi ordines cecidere. 

So P: A and Burer give guzbus for guz. I hold that 
gut is right, and would change ordines to ordtnts, as 
(zelenius prints in ed. Basel. If guzbus is kept, e must be 
inserted; and though Kritz has collected some instances 
from Caesar, Livy, Frontinus, Hyginus de Limit. in which 
primi ordines seems to = the leading centurions, it appears 
to me very doubtful whether Velleius would have permitted 
so peculiar a combination as centurtontbus e quibus primi 
ordines (= qui primi erant) cectdere. Whereas centuriones 
qut primt ordtnts cectdere is idiomatic in the construction 
of the genitive as part of the relative clause, and Velleian 
in its conciseness. 

IIq, 3; 

Speaking of the discipline Tiberius maintained in his 
camp, Velleius says :— 

non sequentibus disciplinam quatenus exemplo non nocebatur ignoutt ; 
admonitio frequens, ineral et castigatio, utndicla tamarissima. 

interdum for tnerat, the conjecture of an anonymous critic 
of 1779, has, since Kritz supported it, gained general adop- 
tion, with va7vzsszma or famen rarissima for amartssima. To 
me the balance of the clauses seems to demand another 
adjective, perhaps ztmcevfa, “only occasional.” This in- 
volves the omission of ef, The corruption in amartsstma 
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rose, I think, not from /amen rarissima, but, as Rhenanus 
conj. from rartsstma alone: the a of uzndicta was repeated 
with the following word, and this unintelligible contraction 
was developed into amarzsstma. 


116, 4: 

A. Licinius Nerua Silianus, P. Silit filius, quem uirum ne qut intellextt 
quidem abunde miratus est, tne nihil optimo ctut, stmplictssimo duct 
perisset pracferens inmatura et fructu amplissimae principis amicttrae ef 
consummatione euectae tn altissimum paternumque fastigium tmagints 
defectus est. 

So P: but Burer says the Codex had me uzhzl non, and 
Amerbach’s apographon has me nthzl non. This xe or me 
seems to be a mere iteration of ze in nme guz; in perzsset I 
find a truncated superesse; mthil non must, I think, be 
right ; praeferens I explain of a definite admirer of Silianus, 
who, in some published work, had alleged (praeferens') that 
his hero possessed every quality of an excellent citizen and 
single-hearted general in more than sufficient measure. 
After zmmafura Orelli supplied morte, rightly it would 
seem. 

Quem utrum ne qui tintellexit quidem abunde mtratus est, 
nthil non o. crut, s. duct (su)peresse pracferens. Cf. 125, 4, 
in summa pace et quiete continuit, cum ei pietas lectissima 
sentiendi et auctoritas quae sentiebat obtinendi szeresset. 


118, 4: 

id Varo per uirum etus gentis fidelem clarique nominis Segesten in- 
dicatur: postulabat etiam fata consiltis, omnemque animt etus aciem 
praestruxerat. quippe ita se res habet, ut plerumque qui fortunam muta- 
furus deus constlia corrumpai efficiatque, quod miserrimum est, ut quod 
accrdit, etiam merito accidisse uideatur, et casus in culpam transeat. 


So P: but Burer notes “ex. uet. habet et etiam merito 
accidisse, &c., ego legendum puto id etiam.” £¢# etam 
1Fronto to M. Aurelius, p. 72, quod spem propinqguam, quod uotum 


Naber praefers Faustinam id tibi esse impetratum. 
quod lucem serenam, quod diem festum, 
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mertto is also in Amerbach’s apographon. Here I seem 
to detect the true reading in the error; Velleius, I believe, 
wrote, not uf guod accidit etiam merito acctdisse utdeatur, 
but guod accidtt, ut etiam mertto acc. utdeatur. The 
idiomatic position of wf after the relative clause guod 
acctdtt became in time obscured, and for u¢ was written ¢é/, 
while z7 itself was transferred to its more ordinary position 
before the relative clause. 


gut is perhaps not cuz, but another instance of the dative 
spelt with g; see my note on Catull. I. 1., unless indeed it 
is for gzoz, which is hardly probable. 

After fostulabat etiam some words have obviously 
fallen out ; the corresponding passage in Tac. Ann. I. 58, 
Armintum apud Varum, qut tum exercttut praestdebat, reum 
fect. dtlatus segnitia ducts, quia parum praesidrt tn legibus 
erat, ut me et Armintum et consctos uinctret flagilaut, not 
only makes this probable, but suggests the possible con- 
tents of the lacuna, e.g. [wznczrz comsctos. Sed praeualebant 
tam|. Praestruxerat was long ago corrected by Gelenius 
to praestrinxerant. The whole passage will now stand thus: 
id Varo per uirum eius gentis fidelem clarique nominis 
Segesten indicatur. postulabat etiam [uinciriconscios. sed 
praeualebant iam] fata consiliis, omnemque animi eius 
aciem praestrinxera[n]t: quippe ita se res habet, ut 
plerumque qui (= cuz or guoz) fortunam mutaturus [est] 
deus, consilia corrumpat, efficiatque, quod miserrimum est, 
quod accidit, ut etiam merito accidisse uideatur, et casus 
in culpam transeat. 


119, 2. Speaking of the destruction of Varus’ army 
by the Germans, Velleius says :— 


exercitus omnium fortissimus . . . marcore ducts perfidia hosts 
iniquitate fortunae circumuentus, cum ne pugnandi quidem egregie, aut 
occastonts in quantum uoluerant data esset immunis ...ad internetionem 
brucidatus est. 
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So P: but Burer notes that the Codex Murbacensis 


had egredzé: and Amerbach’s apographon gives egredie. 
From Burer’s note we are led to suppose that egredten{ dt | 
was the original, and the choice seems to be between auf 
egredtendt and egredtendtue, the former Haase’s, the latter 
Voss’ conjecture. With Madvig I incline to the latter, 
partly as neater, partly as doing less violence to diplo- 
matic: the following words I would correct thus, occaszo 
nes[t| tn[t|gua [nec tm gqua|ntum uoluerant data esset 
tmmunis: “no opportunity having been allowed them 
even of fighting or of leaving the camp except under 
unfavourable conditions and without immunity guaranteed 
them to the extent they wished”: i.e. if the circumstances 
of the moment called for an immediate sally, they did not 
venture to take advantage of it because such sally would 
be considered an irregularity, and was likely to be 
punished as such. 

tn quantum uoluerant occurs again in 120, 3, heredtta- 
tem occest exercttus, tn quantum uoluerat, ab eo (Tiberius) 
adtilam. 


120. 2: 


nec temerario consilto, nec segnt proutdentia tust, speculatique oppor 
tunitatem, ferro sibi ad suos peperere reditum. 

So P: but Burer says the Cod. Murb. had wz#, and 
Amerbach’s apogr. gives mz¢z, Burer conj. adsute, 
Heinsius zvéz, as in Tac. Ann. xiv. 4. This must surely 
be right; neither 2zsz nor uzctt (Aemil. Thomas) seems 
equally probable. 


125.4: 


(Drusus) prisca antiquaque seueritate usus, ancipitia sibi fam re 
quam exemplo pernictosa, et his tpsis milttum gladits quibus obsessus erat, 
obsidentis coercuit. 
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For fam re, Burer states that the Cod. Murb. gave 
tzmere, and so Amerbach’s apographon. The antithesis 
fam re quam exemplo seems to me certainly right, and I 
cannot but marvel at Madvig’s perversity in suggesting 
the much inferior conj. amczpzéza stbt maluit tenere, which 
is not even easy to understand. I believe ¢zmere to contain 
the remains of fam(gu)ée re: ancipitia sibi, tamque re quam 
exemplo perniciosa, sc. coercuzt, ““put a check upon acts 
which were hazardous to himself (2.¢. to his authority as 
general), and were as noxious in their actual commission 
as in the example they set up.” Whether, in the 
immediately preceding clause, the words wf plerague 
tgenaue Germanicus find an adequate correction in 
Ruhnken’s zgzouzt must, I think, in spite of the adhesion 
of Kritz, Madvig, Halm, be considered very doubtful. 


126.1: 


Horum xvi. annorum opera quis cum tinserta sint| oculss animtsque 
omnium, partibus eloguatur? Sacrauit parentem suum Caesar non 
amperio, sed religione, non appellautt eum, sed fectt deum. 


inserta stint, P; but the Codex Murb. had zzsera, as 
Burer states, and Amerbach confirms. I am not sure that 
inserta is right: the antithesis to partzbus suggests znge- 
rantur, or tngerant sé, ‘‘obtrude themselves” from their 
vast number, Verr. ii. 3. 69, zngerebat Corneltum medium at 
Corneltum prictorem et hutuscemodt recuperatores. Prop. Iv. 
5. 35, Ingerat Apriles Iole ttbt. Dial. de Orat. 7, guorum — 
nomina prius parentes liberis suts ingerunt. See Key, Latin- 
English Dict., s.v. With the following clause, cf. Manil. 
iv. 933-5, 2e adubttes homint dtutnos credere utsus. lam 
Jactt ipse deos, mitittque ad stdera numen, Matus et Augusto 
crescet sub princepe caelum. 
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128. 2: 


gut equestré loco natum Sp. Caruilium et mox M. Catonem, nouum 
etiam Tusculo urbis inguilinum .. . prouexere. 


I think a comma should be added after Zusculo, “a 
new man even to his native Tusculum, and at Rome a 
Stranger who had settled there.” 


ROBINSON ELLIS. 


( 27 ) 


THE APOCALYPSE OF ST. JOHN, IN A SYRIAC 
VERSION HITHERTO UNKNOWN:.'! 


R. GWYNN’S discovery of a hitherto unknown 
Syriac version of the Apocalypse, and that an 
older and better one than that which forms part of the 
printed Syriac New Testaments, is among the most inte- 
resting and remarkable of the many Biblical discoveries 
which have distinguished this age. His first account of 
the MS. which contains this version was published in the 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy (vol. xxx.), and 
scholars have been looking forward to the publication of 
the more detailed examination of it then promised. The 
splendid volume before us not only answers, but surpasses, 
their expectations. In addition to the text of the MS. 
itself, it contains a singularly complete apparatus for its 
critical study. First (not in order) is a restoration of the 
Greek text which underlies this Syriac version. With 
this important help the scholar who is unacquainted with 
the Syriac language is in a position to understand tho- 
roughly the bearing of the new MS. on the criticism of the 
Greek text. 
This Greek text is fully provided with notes, in which 
the readings are critically compared with those of other 


1 Edited (from a MS. in the Library 
of the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres), 
with Critical Notes on the Syrian Text, 
and an Annotated Reconstruction of 
the underlying Greek Text, by John 
Gwynn, D.D., D.C.L., Regius Professor 


of Divinity, and sometime Fellow of 
Trinity College, in the University of 
Dublin ; to which is prefixed an Intro- 
ductory Dissertation on the Syriac 
Versions of the Apocalypse, by the 
Editor. 
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authorities. The Syriac text also is followed by a series 
of critical annotations, which leave nothing to be desired. 
AS may naturally be supposed, there are frequent in- 
stances in which Dr. Gwynn’s critical acumen enables 
him to show that the discrepancy between this version 
and the text of the Greek authorities is due to error of the 
Syriac copyists. 

The very interesting Preliminary Dissertation (118 pp.) 
discusses, first, the present version itself as compared with 
the version hitherto current, and with the Syriac versions 
of the rest of the New Testament. This is followed by a 
discussion on the Greek text of the Apocalypse, and next, 
of the Greek text underlying the present version. The 
comparison with the texts of the principal Greek MSS. is 
full of interest. Dr. Gwynn discusses, in the next place, 
the date and authorship of this version, arriving at the 
conclusion that it is part of the ‘‘ Philoxenian’’ New Tes- 
tament, the only portion of which hitherto known was the 
version of the Four Epistles not included in the canon of 
the Syrian Church. An account of the use of the Apoca- 
lypse in the Syrian churches is followed, lastly, by a 
special account of the MS. actually in question. 

From this general statement of the contents of the 
volume, it will be seen that its interest is by no means 


confined to Syriac scholars, and that those who have no 


acquaintance with that language may study it with inte- 
rest and instruction. 

In the remarks that follow I shall begin by giving 
some account of the MS. itself before coming to a consider- 
ation of the version which it contains. 

The MS. (which contains the whole New Testament, 
and is in that respect unique) is in the library of the Earl 
of Crawford and Balcarres, where it has been for about 
thirty or forty years, but how, or when, or from whence it 
was brought to this country is unknown. It is, however, 
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more important to know when and where it was written, 
and on these points the book itself gives some information. 
The colophon informs us that the MS. was written for 
Rabban Gabriel by one Stephen, belonging to the monas- 
tery of Mar Jacob, the recluse of Egypt, and Mar Bar- 
shabba, near Salach, in Tur‘abdin, in the dominion of 
Hesna Kipha. Tur‘abdin, now Jebel-Tur, is a district in 
the north-east of Mesopotamia, about one hundred miles 
long, long the headquarters of Jacobite monasticism. 
Salach was the seat of a bishop. ‘The writer also gives us 
the names of his teachers and instructors, asking the prayers 
of the reader for them, as well as for himself. These 
names, however, give little help. The first guide to the 
age of the MS. must be its handwriting. On this experts 
are divided, some assigning it to the eighth or ninth, 
some to the twelfth century. Dr. Gwynn gives sufficient 
reasons for adopting the latter view, and he has on his 
side the high authority of the late Dr. William Wright, of 
Cambridge (previously of Trinity College, Dublin), and of 
Dr. Karl Horning. Both these scholars fixed indepen- 
dently on the same MS. in the British Museum as especially 
resembling this, and the MS. so chosen was written in the 
same region in 1196. Dr. Gwynn himself has ascertained, 
by search amongst the MSS. in the British Museum and in 
Paris, not only that nearly all the Biblical Mss. written in 
or near Tur‘abdin resemble this more than any others, 
but further, that all these dated Tur‘abdinese MSS. were 
written in the latter part of the twelfth century, which 
seems to have been a period of activity in that region. An 
important confirmation of this view of the date of the MS. 
is that it was not until the twelfth century that Hesna 
Kipha was made a principality. The version itself, how- 
ever, is of much earlier date. This, indeed, is suggested by 
the character of some of the misreadings in the MS. itself, 
which point to repeated transcriptions. But more pointed 
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evidence is suggested by a MS. in the British Museum, 
which contains a considerable extract from this version, 
and which bears date A. Gr. 1185 = A.D. 874. A compari- 
son of the readings in that extract with the Crawford MS. 
shows that the latter is derived ultimately at least from 
an older copy than the B. M. ms. Dr. Gwynn, however, 
does not stop here: by a conclusive chain of feesoning he 
identifies the author of the version. 

The reader may be reminded that the generally re- 
ceived Syriac version of the New Testament, known as the 
Peshitto, does not include the Apocalypse, nor the four 
epistles 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, and Jude. We know, 
indeed, that the Apocalypse was known to Ephrem in the 
fourth century, and was by him attributed to John the 
Apostle, but there seems to have been at that period no 
Syriac translation either of it or of the four epistles. At 
all events, they were not included in the canon of the 
Syrian Church. 

Notwithstanding the literary excellence of this admir- 
able version, a desire was felt at a later period for a more 
literal translation, and such a version was accordingly 
executed for Philoxenus, Bishop of Mabug, by Polycarpus, 
his chorepiscopus, A.D. 508. This was superseded by 
Thomas of Harkel’s revision (A.D. 616), which sought to 
represent the Greek more closely, even at the expense of 
the Syriac idiom. Accordingly, no part of the unrevised 
Philoxenian has hitherto been known, with the exception 
of the four epistles not included in the Syrian canon. 
These were published by Pococke in 1630, and it is this 
version of these epistles that appears in the printed New 
Testament, while the Apocalypse is from the revision by 
Thomas of Harkel, or at least from a version executed on 
the same principles. 

Now, the conclusion to which Dr. Gwynn’s reasoning 
conducts us is that the Apocalypse in the Crawford MS. is 
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the unrevised Philoxenian version. If this is so, we may 
expect to find in what we may now call the Harkleian 
version (Dr. Gwynn’s &) traces of dependence on the 
Crawford version (which now, following Dr. Gwynn, we 
shall call S). And such traces we do find. Dr. Gwynn 
gives several instances of different kinds, but space does 
not permit them to be quoted here. We may, however, 
mention one curious error of 2, which led J. D. Michaelis 
more than a century ago to forecast what is fulfilled by the 
discovery of S. 

In three places we have werdmevoy (-vorc) év pecovpavfuare 
(viii. 13; xiv. 6; xix. 17). In the first of these = renders 
“fan eagle] flying in the midst which had a tail of blood,’’ 
as if the translator mistook pecovpavfuart for plow ovpay 
aivari, and did not trouble himself about either grammar 
or sense. In the second passage he drops the “tail,” and 
renders as if he read otpavy, aivart. In the third he is 
correct. Hence Michaelis inferred that there were two or 
more translations, and that one was interpolated from the 
other, adding “if I am not mistaken, the proper transla- 
tion of pscovpaynua may be referred to the more ancient 
version.” 

We proceed to give a few instances of noticeable 
readings :— 

ii. 13. For éy ratc iyépate [év alc] ’Avriwac 6 uapruc pov 6 
wioré¢ [wou] it renders as if év ratc jutpate avretrac (trans- 
lated as a verb!) cal 6 uapruc pov 6 mordcg’ Sri rag papruc pov 
moréc. A Greek MS. (152) has a similar complete text, 
except that it does not mistake the name for a verb, but 
accents avrefrac. + agrees with S in this error as to 
“Avrizac, but varies in some respects. In the same verseS 
omits Srov 6 Saravac xarotet (with one Greek MS. 38). It 
also reads wrap’ vu for rap’ tyiv (with one Greek MS. 95). 


1 The verb has been mistaken by the copyist, as also in two copies of 3. 
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One or two instances may be mentioned where = pre- 
sents a conflation, due apparently to the influence of S. 

viii. 12. For tva oxorio0g 16 rpirov avrav, cal 4 nuépa py 
gavy, = reads (in two of the three MS. authorities) iva 
sxoricy ro rplrov airway Kat éoxorloOnoay’ 4 Huépa py avy (or 
ov gavei). The Dublin MS. (copied for Ussher A.D. 1625) 
and the Polyglot mend this by writing éoxorfo@n for toxo- 
rlc@noav, and adding after it tva. The cruder form is, no 
doubt, the earlier, and originated from the insertion in 
the text of the marginal alternative éoxorfo@noav, derived 
from S, which reads xai éaxorfaOnoav rd rpfrov a’rwv. 

xlii. 17. In rendering tva ph rig Sbvyrat ayopdaca fh} wwAif- 
oat, {> omits the almost indispensable do/ath before the 
future of the dependent verbs. This is at once accounted 
for by S, which does not read 8évnra (taking the verbs as 
optative). 

XVill. 4. lva py ovyxowdonte . . . cat tva pr) AaBnre, S 
omits xaf, thus making the second clause dependent on the 
first, and, consequently, varies the rendering of iva. & 
restores the xaf, but retains the change in the rendering of 
iva, not only without reason, but in opposition to its usual 
practice of uniformity of rendering. 

Moreover, the MSS. of = contain marks indicating 
various readings, and some of these are not found in any 
authority except S. It is an admitted fact that in the 
Harkleian version such marks are part of the translator’s 
work, and include references to the version on which it 
was based. 

As to the textual affinities of S, Dr. Gwynn’s con- 
clusion, from an exhaustive comparison with the Greek 
authorities, is—That it is a mixed text, the larger com- 
ponent of which is a text adhering to the consent of 
8 ACP, or the majority of them, while the smaller com- 
ponent agrees with Q (Tischendorf’s B, Westcott and 
Hort’s B,) and the cursives. Its special affinities are, 
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amongst the uncials with N, the oldest Greek MS., and 
among the Latin versions, with the Primasian, the earliest 
known form of the old Latin, probably the oldest version 
extant of the Apocalypse. 

There is a remarkable agreement with 3 in some of the 
“eccentric” readings of that MS., ex. gr. the insertion of 
ivac in ii. 20, and of Avea before rag appayidac in v. 5 (so 
Vulg. Clem.) ; dccaxoolwy for éaxoclwy, xiv. 20 (so one cur- 
sive, 26). Of agreement with Latin authorities, we may 
note v. 4, cat Avoa tac odpayidac a’rov = Prim. for ovre 
BAgrav adrd. Vv. 9, gdovrec . . . wat Aéyourec for kat qdovaww 
. . - Aéyovrec. Here the agreement with Prim. is partial, 
as that version, though having ‘ Cantantes,” omits «af. 
vii. 1, After avéuouvce it omits rii¢ yng against all Greek 
copies, except MS. 38, but with some versions, including 
some texts of the Vulgate (so Cod. Armachanus), possibly 
the right reading. The following are doubtful :—xvii. 4, 
axaQapsiac xal deAbyparog for PdeAvyparwy nal rd axaBapra 
ri¢ ‘xopveiac|. The Latin authorities agree with the Greek 
in placing (8. first, but for ra ax. Prim. has “immun- 
ditiae,” Vulg. “ immunditia” (abl. after ‘“ plenum ’”’), 
These, however, may have been intended as renderings of 
ra axaQapra. The Rec. Text has axaQaprnroc, which is not 
only without attestation, but is an impossible word. 

xvi. 3. For éyévero [2.e. » OarAacca} alua we vexpow S has 
éyévero OaXacca we vexpdc. The support which the Latin 
gives this reading is only partial, two MSS. inserting 
QaXacea before alua. The Syriac text may be corrupt, as 
an inconsiderable alteration would make it agree with the 
Greek MSS. 

xiii. 10. For det avrév tv payalpg aroxravOiva S has év p. 
anoxravOjjeerat, Supported only by the Stockholm Latin 
(Gigas). 

Another instance of agreement with the same MS. is in 
Xviii. 12, where for rimwrarov agreeing with Eb\ov it has 

VOL. X. D 
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read riuov, agreeing with oxevoc, as appears from the inter- 
punction. 

In one or two places, where S stands alone, it presents 
a very plausible reading, as in xviii. 16, where, instead of 
kal xeypvowpuévn Of the Greek text, it has xeypvowpéva, 
agreeing with xdéxxwa, so that instead of the city (figured as 
a female) being herself gilded, it is her garments that are 
gilded. Some Greek cursives (including MS. 1), however, 
omit «af. &, which, with all other authorities, reads 
xéxxtvoy in the singular, has xai xeypvowpévov. 

Another instance is xix. 16, ye it ra iuaria avrov émi 
rove pnpove¢ avrov Svoua yeyoaupévov, where all others insert 
xual before the second érf. (The Leyden MS. of = has xat 
with*), The letter which represents xaf might, indeed, be 
easily omitted by accident; but, on the other hand, the 
writer seems to be describing the appearance of him who 
bore the name, and this would require the written name to 
be visible. An unimportant difference is that in all other 
authorities the nouns are singular, iuariov, unpdv. 

Some of the errors of the scribe are instructive to the 
textual critic. For example, in xii. 1 he has substituted a 
crown of thorns for one of stars by the omission of a letter. 
Probably the idea of a crown of thorns was as familiar to 
the scribe as that of a crown of stars was strange. 

Some other interesting errors of the scribe of S which 
Dr. Gwynn has corrected may be mentioned :— 

vi. 12. oetapog plyac tyévero, S has gue for caopdc. 
Similarly, in xi. 19, 1t has wip for ceoude, the difference in 
the Syriac words in the latter case being only that between 
dolath and rtsh, 8 and%- It is curious that the same con- 
fusion occurs in Dr. Gwynn’s own text, p. lxxix, line 12. 
In the case of the Syriac copyist it was, doubtless, the 
rarity of the word for ceopd¢ that led to the substitution. 

vi. 14. For amexwpicOn (2.e. 6 ovpavéc) S has a word 
meaning éraxn, which yields a very good sense, if not better 
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than the Greek, reminding us of Isa. xxxiv. 4, where the 
Sept. has raxjouver raca ai Suvauec rov ovpavov, followed 
by édcyfhotra 6 otpavig we BiBXAcov, just as here we have we 
BiBrAa éEXlocovra. But the reading is not supported by 
any other authorities: it probably originated from the 
transposition of two letters in the Syriac word, the scribe 
perhaps remembering the words in Isaiah. 

In x. 2 also, the error of the scribe has produced a very 
fair reading, of wédec avrov we avOpaxee wupdc¢ for we orvAnt 
mupéc. So in xiii. 3, instead of @avudobn bAn 4 yh oxlow 
rov Onplov, S has arfyOn x. +. X. 

xix. g contains a more serious error, ro Seirvoy rig 
Staxoviacg for rd 8. rov yauov, and the correction involves a 
more considerable change (omission of one letter and 
transposition of two others), but is certain. The scribe 
has given the right word in v. 7. In the same verse is 
another slighter and very natural error, wa\w for ypaypov 
(xat elrev ror ypayov), due to the loss of a letter. 

A peculiar reading is that in xv. 4, dre Slxacog (or evOic) 
el for dri ra Sixatwpata cou épavepwOnoav. This has no other 
support. 

We have said enough to show that Dr. Gwynn’s work 
has much interest for others beside Syriac scholars. It is 
seldom that a single document has received such a thorough 
examination; but nothing can be more serviceable to 
Biblical criticism than the minute study of single docu- 
ments. 

The printing of Dr. Gwynn’s book is remarkably accu- 
rate, but we have noted two or three errors. One is 
mentioned above. In the note on the Greek text, viii. 12, 
for “ Amrenian,” read “Armenian”; p. cxxxiv 3, line 6, 
for om. read ms. We may also note p. Ixxix, line 20, for 
xv. read xvi. 


T. K. ABBOTT. 


( 86 ) 


NOVATIANI DE TRINITATE LIBER: ITS 
PROBABLE HISTORY. 


A sequel to the Author's Essay on the Epistle to Diognetus.’ 


HE earliest notice that we have of Novatian’s work 

on the Trinity is due to Jerome. In his Catal. Eccl. 
Script., after mentioning the well known historical par- 
ticulars of the Schzsmatzc Novattan, he enumerates his 
various writings, and names lastly the present work in 
these words: “et de Trinitate grande volumen; quasi 
émtroujy operis Tertulliani, quod plerique nescientes, 
Cypriani existimant.” It was supposed, however, that 
this could not have been the existing work, because the 
latter mentions Sabellius, and it was supposed that the 
heresy of Sabellius did not rise at so early a period. 
This was inferred from the letter of Dionysius of 
Alexandria given by Eusebius, vii. 6, in which he speaks 
of it as prevalent in Ptolemais, and describes it as if it 
was new tohim. It might have been new to him, but we 
now know from the Philosophumena that: Sabellianism 
was known in Rome at the time of Zephyrinus and 


1In this Essay, Hermathena, No. 
XXII., the reader is requested to add, 
in p. 340, line 16, after xii., substitu- 
ting a comma for the full stop, as 
follows: ‘unless we bring down this 
passage to a period later than Epi- 
phanius. In his account of the 
Archontics, Haer. xl., ch. 9, Ed. 
Petav., p. 295, he ascribes to 
them the notion that d 3:dBodros érBay 


mpos thy “Evay cuvhobn adri ws dvhp 
yuvainl, nal éyévynoey €& abrov roy re 
Katy nal roy “ABeA. He does not trace 
this further back than one Peter who 
was anathematized by himself. But 
this would not explain the verbal 
coincidences noticed already. This 
late heresy seems to have been con- 
fined to parts of Judea and Armenia.” 
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Callistus. So far there is no reason to doubt that the 
existing book is what Jerome speaks of. We also possess 
a work of Tertullian, that against Praxeas, of which the 
title is Lzber De Trintfate. Nor is there any evidence of 
another work by Tertullian on the same subject. But as 
Novatian’s grande volumen is longer by a seventh part 
than the work of Tertullian, it is not an epitome of it in 
the common meaning of that term, nor does it pretend to 
be so, or mention Tertullian at all. Hence Jerome’s guast 
only expresses his own imagination. I take it that he 
made a careless comparison of the two books, but observed 
that both treat of the Regula Veritatis, co nomine, and 
follow the usual order of the three Persons, dealing with 
the same heretics, and necessarily using the like argu- 
ments. And then observing that Novatian omits all 
reference to Montanism which is treated of in the first 
chapter of Tertullian, he pronounced the work of the 
former an epitome of the latter on this account. For the 
present I shall only ask it to be kept in mind that Jerome 
says Novatian’s book was commonly thought to be 
Cyprian’s. 

I pass now to another notice that Jerome gives of this 
work, in which his unsaintliness is strikingly displayed. 
The occasion was as follows :—Rufinus, in his tract on the 
Adulteration of Origen’s works (apud Origen, by Lom- 
matzsch, vol. xxv.), having given some examples of the 
adulteration by heretics of Greek writers, proceeds to give 
some instances in the case of Latin writers. That there 
should be no uncertainty about the facts, he says, ‘“‘res quae 
sunt adhuc nostrae memoriae retexam,” that is within 
living memory. He gives three instances, of which the 
first relates to Hilary of Poitiers after the Council of 
Rimini, anno 359. A document of his was vitiated and 
then put back into his desk, and when called for was 
found to be heretical, which led to his having to withdraw 
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from a Synod. Jerome treats this as an invention of 
Rufinus and a calumny against Hilary. The next ex- 
ample is as follows: ‘Certain heretics who blaspheme 
against the Holy Spirit,’ had incorporated with the 
Epistles of Cyprian as his the work, /zbellum De Trinttate 
of Tertullian, “‘reprehensibly written as far as pertains to 
the truth of our faith,” and circulated the collection at a 
cheap price in Constantinople, that they might give for 
their heresy the authority of Cyprian. And though this 
fraud had been detected, yet many believed that the work 
was Cyprian’s. To this Jerome, adv. Rufin, lib. ii., replies 
as follows: ‘‘ The calumny against the Confessor (Hilary) 
is, however, to be tolerated. He passes to the glorious 
Martyr Cyprian, and says that the book of Tertullian, of 
which the title is De 7rtnzfate, was under his name com- 
monly read by the heretics of the Macedonian party in 
Constantinople. In which accusation, mentitur duo, he 
tells two lies, for neither is the book Tertullian’s, nor is it 
called Cyprian’s, but Novatian’s, with whose title it is 
inscribed, and the peculiarity of the style demonstrates 
the author’s speech.” For this brutal language Jerome 
has not the shadow of a justification in the statement of 
Rufinus. He did not specify the heretics, and I think I 
shall show that it was not the Macedonians that he had in 
view. That the book in question, if it was Novatian’s, 
was called Cyprian’s we have Jerome’s own admission in 
the Catalogue as we have already seen. What he 
calls in that grande volumen is less applicable to 
Tertullian’s book, which Rufinus calls Lzdellum, which is 
considerably shorter than Novatian’s book of the same 
title; and his remark as to the peculiarity of the style 
applies alike to Tertullian and to Novatian, as compared 
with the other existing writings of Novatian, namely, his 
work De cibis Fudatcts, and possibly the letter from the 
Roman Clergy to Cyprian during the vacancy before the 
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election of Cornelius when Novatian himself expected to 
be elected. So far for Jerome’s reply to Rufinus. 

But now we have to consider what heresy Rufinus had 
in view. First, there is nothing in either treatise, Ter- 
tullian’s or Novatian’s, that could be thought in any way 
to favour the Macedonian heresy touching the nature of 
the Holy Spirit. On the contrary, the Divinity and 
distinct personality of the Holy Spirit is fully maintained 
in both. And next it is pretty clear that the Macedonian 
heresy had not come into existence as the specific doctrine 
of a sect at the time to which Rufinus refers. 

To show this we must look to the indications of time. 
The story of Rufinus has itself no indication of time. But 
immediately after he proceeds to say, “ I shall add farther 
an example of one such transaction, quod memoriae 
quidem recentioris est, commissae autem nequitiae antiquum 
satis.” It is plain that a very considerable time must have 
elapsed between the story just told and what he is now 
going to relate. This has to do with Pope Damasus at 
the time that there was deliberation held concerning the 
reception of the Apollinarians. This deliberation must 
have been prior to the Council at Rome, in 374, when 
they were condemned. Now Macedonius was deposed at 
Constantinople in 360, not for heresy but for murderous 
tyranny; and Socrates expressly says that it was after his 
deposition and banishment that he propounded the heresy 
that goes by his name, and it could not all at once have 
acquired a sufficiently numerous party to make it the 
subject of Conciliar condemnation, which did not take 
place till the second General Council at Constantinople, 
anno 381. And it is not likely that, until the question had 
become the subject of general discussion, that the party at 
Constantinople should havé resorted to the trick of fasten- 
ing upon Cyprian a work which after all did not help their 
cause, and that at the cost of circulating largely a very 
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extensive book containing the work in question with 
Cyprian’s Epistlés at a very small price. And I venture 
to think that this must have been too near 374 to justify 
the words of Rufinus that a transaction of this date was 
memoriae quidem recentioris as compared with the date of 
the preceding transaction. 

But who then were the heretics that ‘‘ blaspheme 
against the Holy Spirit”? I think Tertullian’s Zzdellus 
De Trinttate, as Rufinus calls it, supplies the answer. It 
was not Macedonians, as Jerome says, but Montanists, 
far enough from the Macedonian notions, blasphemously 
identifying Montanus with the Paraclete, and ascribing 
to the Holy Spirit the ravings of Prisca and Maximilla, 
which to the orthodox would naturally sound very 
blasphemous. Let us see what Tertullian says in this 
book entitled Lzber De Trinztate, namely, his work against 
Praxeas, whom he represents as introducing the Noetian 
heresy into Rome, the very opposite to the doctrine of the 
Trinity. While the subject of the book is the doctrine of 
the Trinity as against the Patripassionism of Praxeas, he 
takes occasion in the first chapter to vent his indignation 
against Praxeas for having simultaneously with the in- 
troduction of the Noetian heresy hindered the Pope, it 
must have been Eleutherius, from acknowledging the new 
prophesying. In regard to the Patripassian doctrine he 
says of Praxeas: ‘“ He first introduced to Roman soil this 
new kind of perversity from Asia, a man turbulent also in 
other ways; moreover inflated by the boasting of martyr- 
dom, on account of the sole, simple, and brief tedium of a 
prison; even if he had delivered his body to be burned 
he would have profited nothing, not having the love of 
God, whose charismata also he fought off. For the then 
Roman Bishop already acknowledging the prophesyings 
of Montanus, Prisca, and Maximilla, and from that 
acknowledgment conferring ‘Peace’ on the Churches of 
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Asia and Phrygia, the same man by asseverating false- 
hoods against the Prophets themselves and their Churches, 
and by defending the authorities of his predecessors, 
forced both to recall the Letters of Peace already issued, 
and to give way from his purpose of receiving the 
charismata. Thus he effected, procuravit, at Rome two 
great affairs of the Devil; he expelled prophesying and 
he introduced heresy, he put to flight the Paraclete and he 
crucified the Father.” In the beginning of ch. ii. he 
speaks of himself as now more instructed by the Paraclete, 
deductorem scilicet omnis veritatis. This I take to mean 
the carrier on of all truth with special reference to the 
new prophesying. And so again in xxx., having men- 
tioned the second coming of our Lord, he adds: “He in 
the meantime hath poured out the Holy Spirit; a gift 
received from the Father, tertium numen divinitatis, et 
tertium nomen majestatis, the preacher of one Monarchy, 
but also the interpreter of the oeconomy, if any one will 
receive the words of his new prophesying, and the carrier 
on of all truth,” deductorem omnis veritatis. This identi- 
fication of the Holy Spirit with the Montanist Paraclete 
was the blasphemy of the heretics of Rufinus who wished 
to gain for these notions the authority of Cyprian by 
passing off this work of Tertullian as Cyprian’s. And 
these were the non recte scripta of Tertullian that Rufinus 
mentions. It is to be added that Montanism did not 
expire for a long time, as we learn from Jerome’s Epistle 
to Marcella that it was in his time still alive and trying 
to gain converts. I may add that to the Praescript. adv. 
haer., written by Tertullian before his adoption of Mon- 
tanism, there is appended a list of heresies which is now 
recognized by the learned to be a translation of the 
Syntagma of Hippolytus, whether adopted by Tertullian 
himself or not. In this, lii.,, we find mentioned two 
heresies secundum Phryges. One of these called Kata 
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Proclum is Montanism, the other, Kata Aeschinem is 
Noetianism, for it taught that Christ himself is both Son 
and Father. These two are described as blasphemy, and 
of these the Montanist was a blasphemy against the Holy 
Spirit. It is not, therefore, without example that Rufinus 
should have described the heretics that ascribed the De 
Trinitate of Tertullian to Cyprian as blasphemous against 
the Holy Spirit. 

In the edition of Tertullian by Junius, I find mentioned 
in the list of deperdita a work De T7rinztate. That there 
was such a work different from Tertullian’s existing Zzber 
De Trinttate, seems to have been imagined only to ex- 
plain Jerome’s statement in the Catalogue that Novatian’s 
De Trinitate was a kind of epitome of Tertullian’s. As 
the existing book is smaller than Novatian’s, and is 
certainly not epitomized by the latter, some other work, of 
which Novatian’s was an epitome, had to be imagined. If 
such there was, and Novatian’s was known to be an 
epitome of it, we might understand Rufinus calling this 
Tertullian’s Lzdel/us in opposition to the larger work De 
Trinitate. In that case Jerome’s mentztur would still be 
unwarranted. But now, in the first place, Novatian’s book 
is very complete in itself and betrays no symptom of 
epitomizing. And next, if Novatian did make such an 
epitome, we should expect to find something of the style 
and manner of Tertullian, while Jerome himself appeals to 
the peculiarity of the style in proof that the book was 
Novatian’s and not Tertullian’s, without a hint then that 
it was only an epitome of Tertullian, which, in all fairness, 
he ought to have done instead of absolutely accusing 
Rufinus of falsehood. But if we suppose that Novatian 
made a guast epitome, as Jerome suggests in the Catalogue, 
merely transferring the thought and subject-matter; but 
wholly abandoning the phraseology of Tertullian, we 
should naturally expect to find him writing in his own 
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respectable Latin, such as his other remains exhibit, 
‘instead of adopting a very barbarous Latinity such as we 
find in the De T7rinzfate. It seems to me incredible that 
he should have done this. And even if we suppose that 
this was the Zzdellus that Rufinus mentioned, we should 
be equally at a loss to find what there was in it that 
could make any heretics, who in any way blasphemed 
against the Holy Spirit, find support for their opinions. 
We may, I think, therefore, absolutely reject this theory 
in trying to explain the difficulty. 

Jerome, however, was right in speaking of the pecu- 
liarity of the style of this book of Novatian’s. And the 
unlikeness of that to the style of other writings of 
Novatian, of which we have one book at least of sufficient 
extent to make the difference clear, requires to be ac- 
counted for. And it is the object of the following pages 
to suggest some considerations which may explain so 
strange an incongruity, while we have strong evidence 
that the existing book is in some measure due to the hand 
of Novatian. Certainty in a matter of this kind may be 
well unattainable, and yet there may be sufficient evidence 
to render a conclusion probable. 

The first thing to be noticed is the very barbarous air 
of the work as a Latin composition, and the strong im- 
pression it makes of being a translation from Greek. On 
a general survey of the book this can only be a subjective 
feeling. Without pretending to any special discernment 
or any authority whatever in such a question beyond what 
is due to very extended reading, through a very great 
number of years, of authors in the Greek of those ages, I 
can only say this appears to me to be the case. I speak 
only of wide and habitual reading of post-Christian 
Greek. I take the case of Irenzus, and I could as well 
believe that the rude Latin of the bulk of his works, which 
we know to be a translation from Greek, was the original 
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style of a Latin writer, as that this work of Novatian was 
the natural Latin of one whose own original and natural 
Latin we know to be so different. 

The same conclusion is to be derived from the nume- 
rous Scriptural versions to be found in it. For though 
these might characterize a Latin composition by a Greek 
writer who was not familiar with the genius of the Latin 
language, yet if we may trust the only evidence we have, 
namely, Jerome’s, that it was the work of Novatian, it 
must certainly have been a translation from Greek, as 
Novatian was a Roman, distinct even from the African 
Novatus, though confounded with him by the Greeks; and 
his Latinity, as we see from the other writings of his that 
we possess, was not tinged with any tendency to Greek 
ways of expressing himself. 

I shall first give some Grecisms mentioned in the notes 
of F. Junius, Franek., 1597. 

Ch. i. Solidamento caeli] crepedpare rov odpavov. Vulgo 
firmamento. I may add that this word is used more 
than once, and as the usual firmamentum is also used, 
the solidamentum is plainly derived from the Greek 
word. | 

Ch. iii. Animos—abruptos, amrordyuove, praefractos, per- 
vicaces. 

Ch. iv. Non aliunde occurrit homini malum nisi a 
bono Deo recessisset] ox aAAoGev 7 amd rov ayaBov Bend 
aToornyvat. 

Argute reponit Latinius vecesszsse. The alzunde would 
in Latin require vecedendo, while the gerundic infinitive is 
Greek. 

Ch. vii. Deus caritas—nec ex hoc Dei substantia caritas 
expressa est]. Graeca phrasi utitur pro eo quod est, non 
eo intelligi oportet substantiam Dei nomine caritatis ex- 
pressam esse. 

Ch. x. Neque illum (sc. Christum) qui aetheream sive 
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sydeream, ut alii voluerunt haeretici, voluit carnem]. 
Voluit carnem, a volvendo non a volendo, éxuAlvSyae. 

Nec ullum omnino alterum qui quodvis aliud ex fig- 
mento haereticorum ceperit corpus fabularum] suspicor 
fabularium, copa pvbddec. 

Ch. xv. Constitutus] ovvorapevoc. Legendum autem 
esse reperitur. Deus constitutus reperitur does not want 
the esse. Its absence, frequent in this writing, is a 
decided Grecism. 

Ch. xx. Erroris semper est abrupta dementia] ardropog, 
axoppwt. The sense is precipitous, for the sequel is et non 
est novum, Si usque ad periculosa descendunt. 

Ch. xxviii. Quae omnibus modis fieri habent] fyoue 
yiveoOa. 

I shall now mention such examples as I have observed 
myself. And I first notice a tendency to double negatives. 
Sometimes these are equivalent to an affirmative, and only 
show a predilection for this form. Thus in ch. i. we have 
ne non for ut, like the Greek ui ov. In x. we have it 
again, and in the next line ze mullam. In other cases the 
double negative strengthens the negation as in Greek. 
Thus in x. we have zon followed by mec when it is super- 
fluous. ‘Nec nomen Dei proprium possit edici, quoniam 
non possit nec concipi.” In Latin this last ec would more 
usually be vel. In ch. xiii. we have non sivit nec vestes 
consumi, followed by several clauses similarly beginning 
with ec. And in xxviii. they are transposed, “nec non 
etiam subdidit illud quoque.” We cannot take the ‘nec 
non’ asa single word, ‘necnon,’ for the sense of a/so is suffi- 
ciently, and more than sufficiently, expressed by the ‘etiam’ 
and ‘quoque,’ and we must translate, “ nor did he not also 
subjoin this too.” The frequency of this seems to me to 
indicate a Greek original. Still more such a phrase as in 
ch. xii., aut nonquid non est vobiscum? This ‘ nonquid 
non’ is very unlike a Latin writer, but represents the Greek 
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dpa ov or phre ov. And again we have in xxx., aut nun- 
quid non et Christus Deus est? Just before there is the 
simple ‘nunquid.’ These seem simply to represent pire 
and fre ov, Or apa and doa ov. | 

In ch. i. we have the following: ne non etiam ipsis 
quoque deliciis procurasset oculorum, ‘“‘lest he should not 
even have procured the very delight of the eyes.” The 
dative of the thing procured is certainly not pure Latin, 
which would properly be ‘ delicias oculis.”. He might have 
had before him the verb mpovosiv, followed by émi ry rpudy 
or éml rq ROe, and then the Latin not supplying a suitable 
preposition, he was content with the simple dative. 

In the same chapter we have ‘sacramentum’ used for 
mystery in the largest sense of the latter word. Of the 
works of creation, he says, “ immensa caelorum spatia et’ 
sacramentorum infinita opera.” The word is used frequently 
in this work to denote mysteries of every kind, as the 
mystery of the Incarnation, the Passion, the wrestling of 
Jacob with the angel. But it is used nowhere in the 
proper ecclesiastical sense. But this had associated the 
word with the Greek pvorfpiov, and he accordingly repre- 
sented this word in other senses by ‘sacramentum.’ In xiv., 
‘‘sacramentum passionis,” and in xviii., in reference to 
the Incarnation, “ dispositionem istam angelus videns, et 
ordinem istum sacramenti expediens,’ may be compared 
with rd pvarhpiov tie oixovoulac, of Hippolytus, Theophan., 
Lagarde, p. 37. In this case oixovoula is used in its 
patristic sense of the Saviour’s human state. 

In chapter ii. we read of the greatness of God, ‘qui est 
sublimitate omni sublimior.” And this is followed by 
eighteen other terms similarly constructed and presenting 
similar alliteration, which is a good instance of the habit 
of running into series that pervades this work. In the 
course of this enumeration we find “ omni virtute viritior.”’ 
Now, in so long a series there was no reason why an 
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original Latin writer should have, without necessity, 
introduced a term which necessitated the coining of such 
a word as ‘viritior’ to preserve the alliteration. But he had 
no help for it, if he found in his original waong aperiic 
apewy, Or évaperwrepoc. Farther on we have ‘omni bonitate 
bonior,’ though in some copies ‘ melior’ appears, no doubt, 
to avoid the solecism of ‘bonior.’ I venture to think, that 
having already invented ‘ viritior,’ he would not stick at 
‘bonior’ in order not to spoil the alliteration in one in- 
stance. He might have had before him waene ypnordrnroe 
xenordrepoc. 

In chapter i., and all through the work, the Creator is 
called ‘conditor omnium,’ and fasstm we find ‘conditio’ 
for ‘creation,’ as also in the Latin version of Irenzus. 
As condo represents xrfGw in its proper sense of ‘ build,’ so 
‘conditor’ and ‘conditio’ are used to represent «riorne 
and xrioig, the words commonly used in Greek with regard 
to ‘ creation.’ 

In chapter iv. we have, “ Deus enim, quicquid esse 
potest quod Deus est.” Here ‘potest’ is not used to express 
the power of God, but what is the meaning of the word 
‘(god.’ In this use ‘potest’ is not Latin, but represents the 
Greek dtvaraz, commonly used in the sense of ‘ means.’ 
The ‘quod est’ is the common artifice of later Latin 
writers to express the Greek article used materially, as 
the grammarians say, and occurs elsewhere in this book. 
The writer intends, ‘“‘ whatever is the meaning of the word 
‘God.’” In other parts of this chapter ‘quod est’ is used to 
represent the Greek well known phrase ré év, and in that 
sense the Latin phrase is scarcely intelligible. And these 
phrases are several times used in this chapter, plainly 
showing the embarrassment of the writer in translating a 
Greek original. Again, we have in this same chapter, 
‘quod enim natum non est nec mutari potest.” Here there 
is no reference to the birth of Christ, and the word is used 
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in the sense of ‘created,’ and is plainly an imitation of 
yevyntég or yevntéc. And at the close, speaking of the 
necessary connection of immortality and incorruptibility, 
we have: ‘‘invicem sibi et in se connexione mutua perplexa, 
et ad statum immortalitatis vicaria concatenatione pro- 
ducta.” Herethe word ‘vicarius’ in the sense of ‘ mutual ’ 
is plainly not a Latin usage, but would represent some such 
Greek word as aporBatoc. 

In chapter vi., with reference to anthropomorphic 
representations of the Deity, we read: “ Rationem enim 
divinae Scripturae de temperamento dispositionis cognos- 
cimus. Parabolis enim adhuc secundum fidei tempus de 
Deo prophetes loquebatur quomodo populus capere 
poterat.” This passage seems to betray a Greek original. 
‘Temperamento diSpositionis ’ is unintelligible as Latin, 
but would represent rijc¢ Stabécewe rij¢ olxovoplac. And a 
Latin writer would scarcely spontaneously use the word 
‘parabolis’ in the sense of ‘figures of speech.’ And 
‘tempus’ is used in the sense of xaipde. Farther on, when 
hearing or seeing is said of God, this is only figurative, 
‘“‘Quae concreta non sunt sentire non possunt.”” Here 
‘sentire,’ used to express the use of senses, seems to be 
more Greek than Latin. It might represent alc@yri«dc 
elvat. 

In chapter x., of the substance of our flesh, we read, 
“quae divinis manibus exstructa est.” Here again we 
have the Greek éxric@n, ‘was built.’ 

In chapter xi. of Christ, “hominem illum nudum et 
solitarium probare.”’ In this use of ‘solitarius,’ several 
times thus employed, not properly expressed according to 
Latin usage, we have a substitute for the Greek yupvdc¢ xai 
Widoc. The writer seems to have thought that ‘solus,’ 
which he uses once in the same connexion, did not exactly 
express what was intended. 

In chapter xii. we find ‘sanitatum signa,’ where signs 
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of health are not intended, but miracles of healing; we 
have the Greek ojjuea, used to denote miracles. 

In chapter xv., ‘Ex quo manus ponere figuram et 
formam futuram passionis ostendens.”’ This is used of 
Jacob’s blessing the sons of Joseph. ‘ Manus ponere’ 
seems to represent the Greek, rd yeooGereiv. The words are 
used substantively, but a Latin writer would not probably 
have, of himself, used the infinitive. Again, we have in the 
same chapter, “ unius hominis potestatem.” This, as Latin, 
would mean, the power possessed by one man, as 
‘ potestas’ only takes a genitive in this sense. But here 
it denotes the power of Moses over Pharaoh. It is a 
Grecism. Kpdroc takes a genitive of the person over 
whom the power is exercised. 

In chapter xvi. we read “ pignerata in illo divinitatis 
et humilitatis videtur esse concordia.” Here ‘ pignerata,’ 
in the simple sense, of assured without reference to any 
kind of pledge would scarcely have occurred to an original 
Latin writer, but seems to have been derived from the 
Greek zyyvaw, which is commonly thus used. And in xxx. 
the same Greek word is again translated by a still more 
unusual manner of speaking. ‘“ Nostram fidem, qua unus 
Deus et per Scripturas promittitur, et a nobis tenetur et 
creditur.” The word ‘promittitur’ is surely not Latin in 
this case. It plainly represents the Greek éyyvara:. 

In xvii. we read “hoc ipsum in gloriam Dei patris 
succurrere asseritur.”” Here ‘succurrere’ is unlikely as a 
Latin word, but is evidently used for avarpéyev, which is 
more suitable to the intended meaning. 

In chapter xix. we have “ut principalitas nominis istius 
Filius Dei in Spiritu fit Domini qui descendit et venit, ut 
sequela nominis istius in filio Dei et hominis sit.”” Here 
‘ principalitas’ is used in the sense of ‘ principium.’ This 
abstract is manifestly due to the Greek ap,#, which 
signifies both beginning and principality in the sense 
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‘authority.’ The seguela plainly shows the beginning is 
intended. In the next sentence, ‘ dispositionem istam 
angelus videns,’ we have represented the Greek d:d0eore or 
oixovoula, aS in several other places. 

In xx., “‘generositatem immortalitatis,’”’ and “generositas 
verbi Dei,” are not like an original Latin work. ‘ Genero- 
sitas’ thus used betrays the Greek evyfvea. At the close, 
“frangitur potestas mortis, ubi intercedit auctoritas im- 
mortalitatis” seems to represent éEovcia aS opposed to 
Séivayic. ‘ Auctoritas’ is used in an unlikely way. 

In xxvi., we have the phrase “ quae malum ratio est ?” 
This interjectional use of ‘malum,’ answering to our 
‘What the plague,” or a coarser expression, is hardly 
suited to so serious a discussion, but seems to have been 
adopted to express the Greek ri wore, or ri Siwore. It 
occurs more than once. 

In xxviii., at the beginning, we read: ‘‘dum haereticus 
quasi oculo quodam gaudet propriae veritatis et luminis 
amisso.” This is very obscure. The ‘quodam’ of course 
represents the enclitic rx. Then it seems strange to make 
a man rejoice in the loss of an eye of proper exactness and 
of light. I fancy the writer did not understand a Greek 
original from which he was translating, and that he had 
before him d¢0adpe reve xaipe rig idtag adnBeiac, xat rov dwrd¢ 
aduévy, and that taking ageuévy as a passive, he rendered 
it etymologically by ‘amisso.’ The proper meaning 
would be, ‘‘ an eye that forsakes or neglects its true vision 
and the light,” instead of carrying the genitives back to 
‘oculo,’ whereas they are the proper case after agieutvy. 
At the end of the same chapter we find as follows: “A 
field large and wide will be opened if we shall desire more 
fully to drive about this heretic, since ‘ duobus istis locis 
quibusdam effossis luminibus orbatus, etc.’” Here we 
cannot construe ‘ quibusdam’ with ‘luminibus.’ For 
though we might say ‘oculo quodam,’ as before, in the 
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singular, to speak of a man having some eyes punched 
out would be absurd. Of course ‘ quibusdam’ represents 
riot, and belongs to ‘locis.. He has done enough by 
putting out such eyes as his adversary had, by some two 
out of many possible passages, the two which were 
adduced in this chapter. 

In the last chapter we have again ‘natus’ and ‘in- 
natus” several times, besides ‘ genitus,’ all derived from 
yevunréc and ayevynrédc. And near the close we have the 
following: “vis divinitatis emissa, etiam in filium,” and 
“‘tradita et directa rursum per substantiae communionem 
ad patrem revolvitur.” This word ‘directa,’ in the sense 
of ‘porrecta’ as in the next sentence, is very unlike 
a Latin usage, but would have come from the Greek 
Siarervdevoge. And then ‘substantiae communionem,’ 
which is good Latin, seems to represent the (Greek 
dpoovotdrng. Origen has the word duoobaoc, the idea of 
which is exactly expressed by Novatian’s Latin, this 
language having no corresponding term.' 

These many indications of a Greek original might, 
perhaps, be multiplied, but as I have already said, the 
general air and character of the whole treatise, which 
must be judged by the discernment of the reader himself, 
seems to me to hetray the work of a very literal translator. 
The style and manner are very unlike what might be 
expected from a native Roman, as they are wholly unlike 
Novatian’s own Latin as exhibited in his work De czdzs 
Fudatcts. And then, if it is admitted to be a translation 
from Greek, we know of but one important Greek work on 
the subject of this treatise that would be in the hands of a 
Roman of Novatian’s time, namely that of Hippolytus, 
who wrote in Rome his lost work against Artemon. Our 
next step must be to inquire if there are any indica- 
tions of style and ideas sufficiently resembling those of 
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Hippolytus, to confirm the identification of Novatian’s De 
Trinttate with this lost work of Hippolytus, lost, I mean, 
in its original form, even if preserved in its substance by 
Novatian. 

Let us then inquire if there is anything in the general 
style and manner of Hippolytus that resembles the De 
Trinttate, and if we can observe any similarity of thought 
that may add probability to this supposition. And first, 
as to style and manner, we find that the habit of running 
into continuous series of words, phrases, and clauses 
similarly constructed, which is a marked peculiarity of 
Hippolytus, pervades the De 7Zrznztate in an equally re- 
markable manner. Thus the Zheophany of Hippolytus 
sets out with a beautiful description of the works of 
creation in an enumeration of the heavenly bodies and 
terrestrial objects, all intended to lead up to the excel- 
lencies of water preliminary to its use in Baptism. But 
all this is quite useless, except for ornament, to the 
writers purpose. In like manner the De 7rtnitate sets 
out with a like description of the works of God in creation, 
pursued in a similar manner of enumeration, having no 
bearing whatever on the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
merely serving for ornament, but betraying a like mental 
habit. And this is rendered the more distinct by the 
absence of any kind of imitation, and the independent 
way in which the particulars are described. I shall ex- 
hibit them in parallel columns :— 


De Trinitate : 

‘¢ The rule of truth exacts that first 
of all we believe in God the Father 
and Lord Omnipotent, that is the most 
perfect creator of all things; who 
suspended the Heaven in lofty sub- 
limity, consolidated the earth in laid 
down mass, diffused the seas in re- 
laxed fluidity, and arranged all these, 


Theophany OF HIPPOLYTUS : 

‘‘ Beautiful and beautiful exceedingly 
are all the creative works of our God 
and Saviour, both whatever the eye 
beholds and whatever the soul thinks 
of, and whatever reason interprets and 
whatever the hand turns about, and 
whatever thought encompasses and 
humanity comprehends. For what 
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both adorned and full with proper and 
suitable furnishings. For both in the 
solidament of Heaven he hath raised up 
light-bearing risings of the Sun, hath 
filled the whiteshining globe of the 
Moon with monthly increments of its 
orb for the solace of men, and also 
kindled the rays of the stars with 
flashes of glittering light, and He hath 
willed all these to go round the circuit 
of the world in legitimate courses, to 
make for the human race days, months, 
years, signs, seasons, and all utilities. 
On the lands also he hath lifted up the 
loftiest mountains to a peak, and hath 
cast down the valleys to the lowest 
parts, hath spread plains in loveliness, 
hath established herds of animals use- 
fully for various services of men. He 
hath also made solid the oaks of the 
forest to be profitable for human uses, 
hath drawn forth fruits for food, hath 
disclosed the mouths of springs, and 
poured them into streams to glide 
down. And lest He should not also 
have provided delight for the eyes, He 
hath clothed all with the various colours 
of flowers for the pleasure of beholders.”’ 


beauty is more multiple than the 
Heavenly disk? What appearance 
more many flowered than the earthly 
encompassment ? What more swift to 
run than the solar chariot ? What 
more graceful yoke than the lunar star- 
sign? What more worthy of admir- 
ation than the many spotted museum 
of the stars? What more rich for pro- 
duce than the seasonable breezes ? 
What mirror more unstained than the 
light of day? What living being more 
noble than man? For beautiful and 
beautiful exceedingly are all the creative 
works of our God and Saviour. But 
what gift also is more needful than the 
nature of water? For by these waters 
all things are both bathed and nourished 
and purified and moistened. Water 
begets the dew, cheers the vine; water 
brings to perfection the standing corn, 
water brings the cluster into berries, 
water makes the olive tender, water 
sweetens the palm tree, water makes 
the rose to blush and the violet to 
blossom ; water nourishes the lily with 
golden chalices.’’ 


The description of the excellencies of water and its 


operation in the vegetable and floral world by Hippolytus 
is specially comparable with the concluding particulars of 
the springs and floral decoration specified in the adjacent 
passage of the De Trintta/e. 

Now, while these passages are quite independent, we 
see the same manner of prolonged enumeration, the same 
succession of the several terms, the items for the most part 
identical, and their beneficial uses similarly pointed out, 
though somewhat variously expressed. And when we 
remember that both enumerations, beyond the fact that 
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they are of the works ofthe Creator, have no bearing on the 
subject of which the writer treats; on the one hand no 
special appropriateness to the great doctrine of the 
Trinity, and on the other to the use of water for our 
Saviour’s baptism beyond its cleansing use, and might 
both have been omitted without injury to the writer's 
argument, we see that they are plainly merely rhetorical 
ornament, and manifestly exhibit the same habit of mind. 

It is the gratuitousness of their introduction which dis- 
tinguishes these descriptions in the present case from other 
similar enutherations of the works of God which ancient 
writers were fond of when their object was to deduce the 
necessity of an all-wise Creator from the order and mani- 
fest design exhibited in the world of nature. Very similar, 
for instance, is the beautiful passage in the Octavius of 
Minucius Felix, xvii. But there the description forms the 
essential ground of the argument, and each particular has 
its proper place as an instance exhibiting the divine 
wisdom of the Creator. In the cases we have now before 
us, it is merely rhetorical ornament that is the occasion of 
their introduction, and it is this that makes them pertinent 
to the present inquiry. 

Near the close of the Zheophany, Lagarde, p. 44, we 
have the following addressed to Catechumens: “This is the 
water which participates in the Spirit, by which man re- 
generated is quickened, in which also Christ was baptized, 
in which also the Holy Spirit descended on him in the 
form of a dove. But this is the Spirit that from the 
beginning was borne upon the waters, by which the 
universe was put in motion, by which creation stands and 
all things are quickened, that wrought in the prophets, 
that flew down upon Christ. This is the Spirit that was 
given to the Apostles in form of fiery tongues; this is the 
Spirit David sought, saying, ‘Create in me a clean heart, 
O God, and renew a right Spirit within me.’ Of this also 
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Gabriel said to the Virgin, ‘The Holy Spirit shall come 
upon thee, and the power of the Highest shall overshadow 
thee.’ By this Spirit Peter uttered that blessed voice, ‘Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God. By this Spirit 
the rock of the Church was consolidated. This is the 
Spirit, the Paraclete sent for thy sake that he might 
make thee the child of God.” Now, if we turn to the De 
Trinttate, chap. xxix., we find in describing the offices of 
the Paraclete, as it were a larger edition, constructed in 
the same form of concatenation, in which like particulars, 
like references to Old and New Testaments, like events, 
and like operations are enumerated, and the several mem- 
bers joined together by like forms. I do not copy it, for 
it is at least four times the length of the former. But any 
reader can see for himself that it seems to be the work of 
the same hand, and to proceed from the same enumerative 
habit of mind. I shall not extend the comparison farther 
in this particular, as through the whole the resemblance is 
patent, but proceed to notice similarities of thought as 
‘distinguished from form. 

The passage in chapter i., De 7rznztate, on the creation 
of man, his possession of freewill and consequent sub- 
jection to law, may be compared with the Philosoph. x. 33, 
where Hippolytus speaks of the creation of man. And 
here we are at first met by an apparent disagreement of 
thought. The De 7rinttfate, after describing the creation 
of the world in the manner already quoted, proceeds thus: 
‘Post quae hominem quoque mundo praeposuit, et quidem 
ad imaginem Dei factum: cui mentem et rationem indidit 
et prudentiam ut Deum posset imitari; cujus etsi corporis 
terrena primordia, caelestis tamen et divini halitus inspirata 
substantia.” Here plainly the reference in the distinction 
between the ‘terrena primordia’ and the ‘divini halitus’ 
is derived from Gen. ii., while the ‘ praeposuit’ comes 
from Gen. i., where the dominion and subjugation is, of 
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course, only in title, but in practice, prospective. Now if 
we turn to Hippolytus we read thus :—6 & yevduevoc 
av0pwroc Gwov aireEniciov Fv, ovK dpyov, ov vouv Exov, od« 
érevola «at 2Eouvcta, cat Suvduee tavrwy xparovy adAd dovAov, 
kal wavta Exov ra évayrfa. Here this last word has been 
misunderstood. It does not mean, as Bunsen and Words- 
worth suppose, ‘all contrarieties.’ The definite article 
shows that the meaning is ‘all the opposites’ of the 
particulars just mentioned. And I think Hippolytus 
speaks only of the state in which man must have been 
found at his first coming into existence, yevduevoe, a state 
quite infantile, little different from a mere animal capable 
of voluntary action, as yet devoid practically of all exercise 
of dominion, of all practical good sense, all contrivance 
by which he might acquire dominion which his bodily 
strength could not give him. All this was only possible 
by time and experience, and he seems to mention these 
particulars to account for the facility with which he fell 
into evil. For he immediately adds, S¢ ry adrsEotboroy 
urapxev 7d kaxov irvyevvg. The disagreement is, therefore, 
only apparent. The De 77rinztafe speaks of the faculties 
and the intended condition of mankind. The Philoso- 
phumena speaks of the practical state in which man must 
have been when first brought into existence. In other 
respects there is a remarkable congruity. Thus the De 
Irinitate says: ‘“ He willed him alone to be free, and lest 
liberty unrestrained should fall back into danger, he im- 
posed a commandment.” Then the Philosophumena says: 
‘Who being possessed of freedom, a law was prescribed 
by God, not without reason. For if man was not able to 
will, and not will, a law would not have been prescribed. 
For a law will not be prescribed to an irrational animal, 
but a bridle and a whip.” And here the words adAdyw Cow 
show that ov vovy Exyov above did not mean deficiency of 
the faculty of understanding. And when the De 7r#nztate 
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says, “ mandatum posuit,” it adds, ‘quo tamen non inesse 
malum in fructu arboris diceretur, sed futurum, si forte ex 
voluntate hominis de contemptu datae legis praemone- 
retur.”"! With this compare Hippolytus in the same place. 
To the words already quoted, “‘ by being possessed of free 
will he generates evil,’ he adds, ‘‘not anything accom- 
plished by accident, é& cuuPeBnxdroc, if you do it not. For 
by willing and cogitating something evil, evil is so called.” 
Wordsworth has mistaken the meaning of the writer, 
rendering his words thus: “He, in having free will, gener- 
ates evil accidentally, but not in any degree taking effect, 
unless thou doest it.””. Here he makes the author say that 
the generation of evil was accidental, whereas the very 
opposite was intended. 

In this first chapter we have a striking coincidence 
with another work of Hippolytus, namely the epi rov 
nwavrég. ‘ For neither are the regions which lie beneath 
the earth devoid of arranged and ordered authorities. 
For there is a place whither the souls of the pious and the 
impious are brought, futuri judicii praejudicia sentientes,” 
having a sense of judgments anticipatory of the judgment 
to come. Then Hippolytus, Lagarde, p. 68 sqq., tells us 
of Hades, a place ‘‘ underneath the earth ; over which 
have been set angels to watch, distributing temporary 
punishments according to the actions of each.” Then 
there is the lake of fire into which none have yet been 
cast, “until one sentence shall be pronounced on all 
according to their deserts, and the unrighteous be further 
condemned, zpooxp:8an.” This word, ‘farther judged,’ 
implies a rpd«giotg, or ‘praejudicium futuri judici.’ And 
further on he tells us, that by the expectation of the 
judgment to come, they are already virtually punished. 





1 Compare with this Diognetus xii. ijs yvdoews dvaipei, GAA’ 4 xapaxoh 
of the tree of knowledge, ob 1rd d&vaipel. 
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Here we have a clear correspondence with the De Trinttate 
in its peculiar phrases. 

In De Trinttate vi. we read: “* What is immortal, what- 
ever it is, that same is one and simple and always. And 
for this reason that it is one, it cannot be dissolved, since 
whatever that same is, being put outside the law, ‘jus,’ of 
dissolution, is freed from the laws of death.” Then in the 
Philosophumena, x. 32, speaking of creation, Hippolytus 
says: “Some things are of one substance, povoobcra, some of 
two, some of three, some of four he bound together. And 
the things of one were immortal, for solution does not 
attend them. For that which is one, rd &y, shall never be 
dissolved, but the things of two, or three, or four are 
soluble, wherefore they are also called mortal. For this 
hath death been called, the solution of things that were 
bound,” together he means, of course. 

In De Trtnttate xii. he winds up in this way with 
reference to the denial of our Lord’s divinity, and its 
opposite extreme of Sabellianism: “Only that whether 
they will call Him Father or Son, they who are wont to say 
that Christ is only man must needs fall away from their 
own heresy, though against their will, while compelled 
by the very facts they begin to bring Him forward as 
God, whether they shall wish to call him Father, or 
shall wish to call him Son.” Ina like manner of speak- 
ing and arguing, Hippolytus, in Adv. Noet., Lagarde, 
p. 51, having mentioned different heretics, says: “‘ Even 
against their will they have fallen into this, that they 
shall confess the One to be the cause of all things; thus, 
therefore, even not wishing it, they concur with the truth.” 
This closely similar manner of winding up an argument 
‘ad hominem’ is very significant. 

In chapter xvi. the writer of the De Trintfate says: 
‘Though I am hastening to other matters, I think this 
ought not to be passed by.” This manner of speaking 
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occurs several times in this treatise ; and the readers of the 
Philosophumena will recognize a like way of speaking by 
Hippolytus, such as ov« éxvijow Aéyew and similar phrases. 
In the same chapter, speaking of the death and resurrec- 
tion of our Lord, we read: “Induitur autem et exuitur 
homo, quasi quadem contexti corporis tunica.” So also 
Hippolytus, De Chrest. et Antichrist., Lagarde, p. 3, says: 
“When the word of God, being without flesh, put on the 
holy flesh from the holy virgin, he was as a bridegroom, 
having woven for himself a garment for the suffering of 
the Cross.” The weaving and the garment representing 
the flesh of Christ are identical in both passages. 

In chapter xix., where the deniers of the divinity of 
Christ are represented as misapplying the words of the 
Annunciation, “ That holy thing that shall be born of 
thee shall be called the Son of God,” the writer of the 
De Trinttate meets this in a manner that reminds us of 
what Ddllinger calls a paradox of Hippolytus. ‘* He did 
not say, as we have just expressed, ‘ wherefore that holy 
thing which shall be born of thee,’ but he added a con- 
junction. For he said, ‘wherefore a/so that holy thing 
that shall be born of thee’; that he might show this, that 
not primarily that holy thing which is born of her, that is 
this substance of flesh and body, is the Son of God, but 
consequently, and in the second place; but primarily the 
Son of God is the Word of God incarnate by that Spirit 
of which the angel relates: the Spirit shall come upon 
thee, and the power of the Most High shall overshadow 
thee. For that is the genuine Son of God, who is from 
God Himself, who, while He assumes that holy thing, and 
annexes to Himself the Son of Man, and lays hold of and 
transfers to Himself, by his own connexion and associated 
mixture shows and makes him to be the Son of God, 
which he was not naturally: so that the origination, 
principalitas, of this name, Son of God, should be in the 
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Spirit of the Lord which descended and came, that the 
sequence of the name might be in the Son of God and 
Man, and consequently he might fittingly become the Son 
of God, whilst he is not primarily the Son of God. 
Wherefore, the angel seeing ‘dispositionem istam, et 
ordinem istunc sacramenti expediens, . . . distinctionem 
posuit dicendo: propterea e¢ quod, etc.’” In connexion 
with the concluding part of this passage I shall quote the 
sentence from the tract of Hippolytus, Adv. Noet., which 
Dollinger gives as expressing what he calls his paradox, 
ovTwe pvoTiptoy oixovoulag é« mvebparog aylou fv ovto¢g 6 Adyog 
cal wapQivov Eva wiv Ocov arepyacauevoc. Here we have 
votnpiov to compare with ‘sacramentum,’ oixovoula with 
‘ dispositio,’ and the operation of the Holy Spirit in both. 
But D6llinger has mentioned another passage in the same 
work that still more has “the sound of a paradox,” to use 
his expression. With reference plainly to such an an- 
ticipatory announcement as in the second passage, ‘“‘ Thou 
art my Son, this day have I begotten thee,’’ he says, 
Lagarde, p. 54: “What Son of His own did God send down 
through the flesh, but the Word whom He addressed as a 
Son, because He was afterwards to become one? But He 
that is called Son assumes the name of loving affection to 
men. For neither without flesh and by Himself was Hea 
full, réAeoc, Son, although full Adyoc, being onlybegotten ; 
nor could the flesh by itself without the Word exist as 
such, by reason of having His composition, da 1d év Ady 
tiv obotaoy ~yav, in the Word. Thus, therefore, he was 
manifested one full Son.”” Here, what seems paradoxical 
is the distinction between the Word, as the Only Be- 
gotten, and a Son in the full sense of the term. The 
question is only as to the propriety of the term ‘Son’ 
in the strictest sense as one of human affection, while 
the Adyo¢e is reckoned as being before the Incarnation. 
But though this distinction is not so explicitly marked 
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in the De 7rintfate, the two writings seem to me to pro- 
ceed from the same point of view, and to indicate the 
same authorship. 

In the De 7rinztate, chapter xxii., the writer insists on 
the word uzum, as distinguished from uwzus, in the text, 
“T and my Father areone.”” Hesays: “In saying ‘I and 
the Father,’ he distinguishes his own proper person as 
Son from the paternal authority, not merely by the sound 
of the name, but also ‘de ordine dispositae potestatis.’’ 
These last words are very unlike what would be used by 
an independent Latin writer, but seem to be a translation 
of some such words as we find in Hippolytus, Adv. Noet., 
in reference to the same text, Lagarde, p. 49: ui wavrec bv 
capa iopiv xara thy ovolay fh rg Suvaue Kal rp Sabicea ric 
épodpoviac tv yiwoueOa. “In the same way the Son that 
was sent, and not known by them as being in the world, 
confessed that He was in the Father Suvaue [xat] dcaféoe.” 
The copulative here is not in the MS., and we might as 
well read Suvduewe Siaféce, which would exactly correspond 
to the Latin words above quoted. But, at any rate, both 
thought and phraseology are Hippolytean. 

If we proceed now to De 7rintfate, chapter xxiii., we 
find the following: ‘“Immortalitas divinitati socia. Be- 
cause, both divinity is immortal, and immortality is the 
fruit of divinity. Every man, however, is mortal, but 
immortality cannot exist from the mortal. Therefore, 
from Christ, as a mortal man, immortality cannot spring. 
But, He saith, He who shall keep my word, shall not see 
death for ever. Therefore the word of Christ affords 
immortality, and through immortality ‘ praestat divini- 
tatem.’” Now, let us compare with this what we find in the 
last page of the Philosophumena. ‘“ Iéfyovac yap Oedc, for 
whatever things you have suffered being a man, these 
assign to the fact that you are a man. But whatever 
things pertain to God, these God hath promised to afford, 
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nwaptxev, praestare, Sre OcoromBiic, having been made im- 
mortal.”” It would not be easy to find two passages in two 
different works of the same writer, except by direct 
quotation, in more exact agreement of thought and 
expression. 

The De Trinttate devotes chapter xxix. to the Para- 
clete. It sets out by saying that “the order of reason and 
authority of the faith admonishes us that we believe also 
in the Holy Spirit formerly promised to the Church, but 
bestowed at the fixed opportunities of the times—He is 
not new in the Gospel nor newly given’; the writer 
then proceeds to enumerate through the entire chapter 
a long series of personal operations and acts of a person 
distinct from the Father and the Son. I have already 
noted this as a kind of enlarged edition of a passage 
copied from the Zheophany of Hippolytus. What strikes 
one as remarkable is that in a treatise of thirty-one chap- 
ters, only one should be devoted to the third person of the 
Holy Trinity. The same brief treatment, in comparison 
with the extent of his writings, is also to be found in the 
case of Hippolytus, while there is the remarkable agree- 
ment just mentioned in the places in which there is any 
extended discourse on the Holy Spirit’s operations. The 
reason seems to be, that as yet there was no distinct 
heresy touching the Divine Spirit, as there was in regard 
to the Father and the person of our Lord. If the De 
Trinttate, therefore, represents a work of Hippolytus, it is 
entirely in the spirit of his other works in regard to this 
subject. The heretics on either side, whether “ confound- 
ing the persons,” as Noetus and Sabellius, or “ dividing the 
substance,” like Artemon, seem to have left the question of 
the Holy Spirit in abeyance, as with neither party was He 
attacked as a distinct personality, and it was in attacking 
on either side the nature of Christ that they sought to 
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establish their opinions, the nature of the Holy Spirit 
following their views as a matter of course. 

The writer of the De T7rtnttafe, having completed his 
contention against the heretics, begins chapter xxx. by 
saying: “Et haec quidem de Patre et de Filio et de 
Spiritu Sancto breviter sint nobis dicta.” He now pro- 
ceeds to discuss an objection equally proceeding from 
both sides, “ut omnis a fide nostra auferri possit haeretica 
calumnia.” The objection was that the orthodox view 
destroyed the unity of the Godhead. Of course the words 
I have quoted might have been used by any orthodox 
writer. But the word ‘calumny’ seems to indicate more of 
a personal reproach, than a mere objection in argument. 
And though, of course, no great stress can be laid on this 
point, yet it is not to be forgotten that Hippolytus tells us 
that in his contentions with Zephyrinus and Callistus, he 
was himself reproached with being a ditheist. Of the 
latter, he says, Phil. ix. 11, ‘‘ He used to miscall us ditheists, 
violently vomiting out the poison that was secretly hiding 
itself within him.” Thecontention being mainly in regard 
to the relation between the Father and the Son, and the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit being, in this discussion, left in 
abeyance, would seem to have occasioned the use of the 
term ‘ ditheist,’ instead of ‘ tritheist,’ which afterwards came 
into use. It is in this chapter that we find, I believe, the 
earliest use of the long afterwards famous comparison of 
Christ crucified between the two thieves. And the subject 
of the discussion in this chapter is resumed in the next. 

But in the next chapter, xxxi., which forms a kind of 
peroration to the whole work, De Trinttate, we find 
the writer brought into more distinct connexion with 
Hippolytus. I shall first pick out the essential points of 
the De Trinttate which explain the writer’s view of the 
relation between the Father and the Word, or Son:— 
“‘God the Father, then, is the instituter and creator of all 
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things.—From whom ‘quando ipse voluit sermo filius 
natus est,’ which is not taken” (understood) “in the sound 
of smitten air, or the tone of a voice forced from the 
internal parts, but is acknowledged in the substance 
‘prolatae a Deo virtutis.” He then, since He was generated 
by the Father, is always in the Father. But 1 say a/ways, 
in this way, not that I may prove Him ungenerated, but 
generated.” In the text itself these sentences and clauses 
are repeated, but they are extracted literally, only I have 
used the word ‘ generated’ to represent the Latin ‘ natus,’ 
which the writer evidently understood in this sense. We 
have to remark, on these sentences, that the writer held 
the doctrine of the generation by an act of will; but while 
he uses the expression ‘ quando voluit,’ he takes care to 
make it plain that he does not intend any point of time, 
qualifying the word ‘quando’ by ‘aliqua ratione,’ and 
‘quodammodo,’ consistently with being before all time, 
and ‘semper.’ The phrase ‘ante omne tempus’ plainly 
represents the Greek pd ray aidvwyv. But the distinction 
between this expression and ovuvaidiog belongs to the 
discussions of later times. This is plain from his saying 
that the Son must have been always, else the Father 
would not have been always Father. But he plainly holds 
a succession in order, though not in time, and a sub- 
ordination in authority. For he adds further on, that “the 
Son does nothing ‘ex arbitrio suo,’ nor acts by his own 
counsel, nor comes from himself, but obeys all the paternal 
commands and precepts.” 

Now, let us compare with these particulars what we 
find in the Philosophumena, x. 32, where we read, “ One 
God, the first and sole Creator and Lord of all things, had 
nothing contemporaneous,” This, he explains, is not 
infinite chaos, etc. And having discussed this as against 
the ancient philosophy, he resumes in 33 :—* He, therefore, 
alone, and God over all, first évvonOete avoyevvg, generates 
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not word as voice, but (Adyo¢c) as the indwelling reason, 
Aoy:audc, Of everything. Him alone He generated from 
things existing, 2£ éyrwy, for the existing, r6 év, was him- 
self the Father from whom was the cause for things coming 
into existence, y:vouévac, to be generated. The Word was 
in Him, bearing the will of Him who begat, not without 
knowledge of the Father’s thought, évvolac, for dua rp ix 
Tov yevynoavroc rooeNOeiv, he hath voice in himself.”” These 
sentences closely resemble those of the De 7rinztate, both 
in words and in thought. The évvon@eic implies the ‘voluit’ 
of the Latin; and that Hippolytus so intended is plain, 
for farther on, speaking of the human Creation, he says: 
“‘For if he willed to make thee a God, he was able; you 
have the example of the Word.” The distinction of the 
Adyo¢ from the sound of voice is identical in each. And 
the ‘ processit ex patre’ of the Latin corresponds with the 
gx Tov yevvijcavrog mpozAOciv of the Greek. While the 
“substantia prolatae ex Deo virtutis,” and the “sub- 
stantiae communio”’ at the close, agree with the words of 
Hippolytus in the same section, “ Out of Him, himself is 
the Word alone; wherefore also God, being God’s sub- 
stance, ovoia Jeod.”” We miss, in the Philosophumena, the 
cautious phrases by which the De TZrinzfate avoids the 
supposition that the generation of the Son was not eternal. 
Hippolytus was here addressing pagans, and had not in 
view the questions raised by the heretics with whom the 
De Trtintiate was contending. But he simply says: ‘The 
Word of God, the first begotten Son of the Father, 4 mpd 
iwapdpouv gpwaddpog gwvy administers all things.” Priority 
to all creation is as much as he is concerned with insist- 
ing on to his pagan readers. But it is hardly fair for 
Déllinger, Hp. et Callest., p. 210, to say that Hippolytus 
makes the Son to have been “ before time (xpoatwyo¢), but 
not eternal (aidioc).’’ Dédllinger betrays an inclination to 
disparage Hippolytus, but the distinction between these 
VOL. xX. ° F 
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words is an anachronism as applied to an author so long 
before it came historically into consideration. The abso- 
lute manner in which the ‘ex voluntate’ is expressed in both 
writings, belongs to the same early period of the contro- 
versy. The later Fathers adopted a more cautious and 
qualified way of speaking on this subject: “nec ex 
voluntate nec ex necessitate.” It was to avoid this latter 
idea that the former was affirmed at an earlier period, to 
avoid the supposition of an independent and unoriginated 
existence as opposed to the monarchic nature of the 
Father. And if we look to the sequel of what I have 
quoted from the De 7rznzfate, it is evident that it was to 
repel the notion of ditheism which Hippolytus tells us 
his adversaries laid to his charge. In the words above 
quoted, ‘“ ex quo quando ipse voluit, sermo processit,’”’ are 
we to take ‘quando’ as ‘when’? In Hippolytus, where 
Creation is spoken of, we have ére 20éAnoev. But he has, 
in reference to the generation of the Adyo¢, no indication 
of time beyond what may be involved in the past participle 
évvonOeic. But this seems to denote precedence in the order 
of reason and causation rather than of time. In immediate 
operation all cause and effect are simultaneous. In the 
Latin words just quoted we have two propositions with 
different subjects and two active verbs, and I think we 
would not strain the expression too much, if we took 
‘quando’ in the sense of our ‘since,’ since the Father 
himself willed it, the Word proceeded, where ‘ processit’ 
is equivalent to the mwpofAfev of Hippolytus. And if 
Novatian’s Latin is, as I think it manifestly is, a trans- 
lation from Greek, ‘quando’ would probably represent 
the Greek érad4. And we shall presently see that he does 
use the same word in this passage when it must have the 
meaning of ‘ since.’ 

I shall now proceed to show that this phrase, and the 
meaning intended, was employed with special reference 
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to the allegation of ditheism. I shall resume, where I 
left off, giving only the essential words in Latin. ‘For he 
that is before all time must be said to have been always 
in the Father; nor can atime be assigned to him who is 
before time. For he was always in the Father, lest the 
Father should not be always a Father. Because the Father 
also in some way, ‘aliqua ratione,’ precedes, because it is 
necessary that he should in some sense, ‘quodammodo,’ 
be prior as he is father, ‘qua pater sit.’ Since, in some 
manner, ‘ aliquo pacto,’ He who knows no origin must 
needs antecede him who has origin, at the same time that 
he is lesser, ‘ minor,’ whilst he knows that he is in Him, 
having an origin because he is generated, ‘ nascitur,’ and 
‘per patrem quodammodo,’ though he has origin ‘qua 
Nnascitur, vicinus in nativitate’ whilst he is generated, 
‘nascitur,’ out of, ‘ex,’ that father Who alone has not 
origin.” I fancy we should translate “ per patrem vicinus 
in nativitate,” by “closely diffused throughout the Father,” 
and that this way of speaking answers to the évd:a@erow of 
Hippolytus, x. 33. The writer then proceeds: ‘“ He there- 
fore ‘quando’ the Father willed proceeded out of the 
Father : and he who was in the Father, proceeded out of 
the Father: and he who was in the Father, because he 
was from the Father, was subsequently with the Father 
because he proceeded from the Father, to wit, that divine 
substance whose name is the Word, by which all things 
were made and without which nothing was made. For 
all things are after himself, because they are by himself. 
And justly he is before all things, since, ‘quando,’ all things 
were made by him who proceeded out of Him by whose 
will all things were made. Heis God therefore proceeding 
out of God, constituting a second person, but not taking 
away from the Father this, that God is one. For if he had 
not been generated, ‘ natus,’ being unbegotten, ‘innatus,’ 


compared with Him who was unbegotten, an equality 
F 2 
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being exhibited in each, he would make two unbegottens: 
and so he would make two gods if he had not been 
generated, compared with him who was not generated, 
and being found equal, not having been generated, they 
would justly have made two Gods, and in this manner 
Christ would have made two Gods, if he were without 
origin, being found as Father, and himself principium of 
all things as Father, making two ‘principia,’ would have 
consequently exhibited to us two gods also.”’ Here the 
word ‘principium’ represents the Greek apyf. And, in 
this last sentence and what immediately follows, the 
writer turns back the accusation of ditheism upon the 
Noetians who charged Hippolytus and the orthodox 
doctrine with ditheism. The whole argument is intended 
to maintain the monarchical principle, the sole apy of the 
Father. And the charge made against Hippolytus per- 
sonally would have naturally led him into all this minute 
argument; and so we may see in this something to 
corroborate the supposition that the De Z7rtnztate is really 
a translation from his work on the same subject. And I 
have gone into this discussion at length partly to clear 
Hippolytus from Déllinger’s accusation, and partly to 
show the appropriateness of it to his times. I have trans- 
lated rudely for the sake of exactness. 

The De Trinzttate begins with the “ Regula Veritatis,” 
introducing the faith in one God, the Father, repeats the 
same phrase when introducing the Second Person, chap- 
ter ix., and has it again in chapter xxv. The author 
evidently has the creed in view, such as it existed in his 
time, in Hippolytus xadvwy adnfelag. So Irenzus at the 
close of I. 1 (Feuard., p. 41) has the “ Regulam Veritatis— 
quam per baptismum accipit,” where the Baptismal Creed 
is plainly intended. The phrase used by Tertullian was 
‘Regula Fidei,’ and probably this was the familiar Latin 
expression. But as Hippolytus was the scholar of 
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Irenzus and familiar with his writings, from which he 
extracts largely in the Philosophumena, it is not without 
significance that we find Irenzus’s expression in the De 
Trinttate. Novatian himself would probably have said 
‘Regula Fidei,’ which, if not familiar at Rome, he would 
have known from Tertullian, either directly or through 
his African coadjutor Novatus. Let us compare the 
following :— 

De Trinttate i., first sentence. IRENZUS, I. xix., at commencement. 


‘¢ Regula exigit veritatis ut primo ‘‘Cum teneamus autem nos Regulam 
omnium credamus in Deum patrem et | Veritatis, id est, quia sit Unus Deus 
Dominum omnipotentam, id est rerum | omnipotens qui omnia condidit, etc."’ 
omnium perfectissimum conditorem, 
etc.”’ 


I shall here add another slight indication that the De 
Trinttate originated with an author of Greek rather than 
of Latin education. In quoting St. John i. 3, Greek writers 
as a general rule close the sentence with odd fv, joining 
the 6 yéyovey with the sequel. On the other hand, the 
western writers are wont to join these latter words to the 
preceding sentence. This text is quoted several times in 
the De Trinztate, but always the & yiyovey is omitted. But 
as Tertullian always ends with ‘nihil,’ we cannot make 
much of this argument, and the paucity of Latin writers 
of this early age makes the usage of the time uncertain. 

The De Zrinttate plainly belongs to the same stage of 
the controversy as carried on by Hippolytus, a stage far 
earlier than that of Arian times.’ I think I have shown 
that it is a translation from a Greek work in a Latin very 
unlike the spontaneous Latin of Novatian to whom alone 
there is any ground for attributing it. And we only know 
of one Greek writer of that time whose work on this subject 


1 Professor Swete has informed authorship, and assigns it to the time 
me that MHarnack mentions that of Zephyrinus, that is of Hippolytus 
Hagemann contests the Novatian in his prime. 
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was likely to fall into his hands, and which it would be 
desirable to make available to the Latin speaking people— 
no doubt the majority of Christians in Rome. And as I 
have shown copious similarities of style, manner, and 
thought, with the known writings of Hippolytus, perhaps 
we may not unreasonably assume that this is a version of 
his lost work against Artemon, just as we have a version 
of his Sévrayua attached to Tertullian’s work, “ Praescript 
adv. Haereticos.” At any rate I offer this to the judgment 
of the learned. 


J. QUARRY. 


( 7) 


IVERON AND OUR LADY OF THE GATE. 


E (§ 1) are told that the work of destroying sacred 
pictures, in the reign of the iconoclastic Emperor 
Theophilos, was often carried out by means of fire! We 
may conjecture, without any express evidence, that, when 
pictures were torn from the walls of churches situated 
near the seashore, they were sometimes cast into the sea, 
as the simplest method of abolishing them. And, if so, 
they may have been occasionally fished out.? 

It was, I have no doubt, from some actual cases of this 
kind, that the legends of pictures hidden in the waters 
during the stress of the persecution, and reappearing after 
many days, came into existence. On Mount Athos there 
are two famous icons to which this legend is attached. 
One is the “oyster-picture”’ (Stridas) of St. Nicholas at the 
Stavronikéta. The story is that it was thrown in the sea 
by the officers of Theophilos, and afterwards drawn up by 
a fisherman, with an oyster fastened to it. The oyster has 
been detached and is preserved separately in the church. 
The other icon, still more renowned, is that of the Mother 
of God at the Ivérén. The Virgin is here invoked under 
the title of Portaitissa, Our Lady of the Gate, and the 
miraculous icon is above the entrance of the monastery. 
The legend of this picture has been preserved in a literary 
form, and is far more wonderful than that of St. Nicholas. 
Briefly told, the story is that a widow of Nicza, threatened 


! Theophanes Contin., p. roo, ed. B, 
2 How long could a mosaic picture resist the influence of water ? 
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by the soldiers of Theophilos who had discovered the icon 
in her possession, committed it secretly to the waves. 
Having remained hidden for about a century and a half, 
the icon made its presence manifest, by a great light on 
the sea, off the eastern shore of Mount Athos, to the 
monks of Ivérén; and one brother, of eminent sanctity, 
walked on the waves and brought the picture to the con- 
vent, where it performed many miracles. The legend seems 
to be old, and has come down to us along with the accounts 
of the foundation of the monastery. 

§ 2. The monastery of the Iberians was founded in 
A.D. 9$$, after the battle of Pankaleia (March 24),' in which 
the great rebel Bardas Skléros had been at length van- 
quished by the united forces of Bardas Phékas and the 
Iberian prince of Daik’h. This prince, David by name, 
bore the Byzantine title of curopalatés, and, though his 
direct sovranty was confined to the district of Daik’h, his 
influence was so conspicuously predominant in Georgia that 
he was known as the curopalatés of the Iberians. His 
timely help—12,000 chosen troops—saved the throne of 
the young emperors, the sons of Rémanos. It was bought 
by the cession of some Armenian districts, which the 
Georgian chronicler describes as “all the upper lands of 
Greece,’”* a cession which made David the most powerful 
neighbour of the empire on the Armenian side.* The 
negotiations which led to the intervention of David were 
also the cause of the foundation of the Ivérén monastery. 
They were first made known by Brosset,‘ who used, be- 
sides the Annals which he translated, a Georgian work of 


1G. Schlumberger, ‘‘ L’épopée by- 
zantine,’? p. 423. The authority for 


Schlumberger, zdid., p. 419. For 
David’s title and position, cp. Brosset, 


the date is Yahia. 

2 Brosset, ‘‘ Histoire de la Géorgie,”’ 
i., p. 293. 

8 Stephen of Daron (3, 15) who enu- 
merates the districts ceded to David. 


op. cit., Additions, p. 176. Matthew 

of Edessa calls him ‘‘curopalatés, prince 

of the Georgians’’ (p. 31, ed. Dulaurier). 
* Jbid., pp. 303-4. 
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Timotheus Gabachwili, the Zzvve de la Visite. Brosset 
also refers to an unpublished Greek document which he 
describes as a Life of Euthymtos, and which is preserved 
in the Synodal Library of Moscow.? But he had also 
access to another and more important (Georgian source, 
the Life of Euthymzos, compiled by the cousin of Euthymios, 
George Mthatsmidel, who succeeded him as hegumenos of 
Ivérén. This Zz/e is preserved in a MS. in the Asiatic 
Museum of St. Petersburg. It has also been recently 
used by M. Schlumberger.? It is to be regretted that 
Brosset did not translate literally the relevant parts of 
this £2/e. 

A native of Meskhia, named John, was one of the chief 
nobles at the court of David, the Curopalatés of Iberia. 
Sick of the world he withdrew to a monastery of the 
Thessalian Mount Olympus, where he lived some years; 
but, weary of the homage which his reputation for sanctity 
drew upon him, he went to the more remote and inaccessible 
Mount Athos, to the monastery which Athanasios had 
recently founded on that solitary promontory. His son 
Euthymios‘ was with him, and he was soon joined by his 
brother-in-law Thornic (John Tornikios), who had been 
moved by the same impulses of piety and world-weariness. 
To hide themselves more completely, they withdrew to 
some distance from the Lavra of Athanasios, and founded 
a Church of St. John the Evangelist. But their retreat 
was disturbed. 

“ At this time,’’ according to the Georgian chronicle, 
*“ Scliaros, having revolted against the sovereign of 
Greece, and being master of all the continental part of the 

1 Timotheus visited Mount Athos in 2N. 436. But see below, § 4. 
1755, wrote an account of his visit, and Cp. M. Schlumberger’s narrative (loc. 
described the life of Euthymios in con- _cé#.) in his recent magnificent work. 
nexion with his account of Ivérdn. 3 Cp. op. cit., p. 432. 


This account is translated by Brosset, # See below, p. 83. 
Additions, p. 189 sqq.- 
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empire, the Emperor[ Basil]! and the Empress [Theophané, 
his mother], shut up in Constantinople, were a prey to 
cruel anguish. In this state, they thought—‘ except the 
Curopalatés David we have no other helper,’ and they 
wrote him pressing letters. They sent the Georgian 
Thornic, who lived on the Holy Mountain in the monas- 
tery of the great Athanasios, to David the Curopalatés, that 
he might succour them.’* Tornikios had been a general 
of David before he became a monk; and now, yielding to 
the prayers of the Emperor and Empress, he sped to Iberia, 
induced the curopalatés to furnish an army, and himself 
marched at its head against Bardas Skléros.2 At the 
victory of Pankaleia the Georgian horsemen were the first 
to plunder the camp of the tyrant.‘ “ Tornikios, following 
the Imperial order, pillaged the property of all the Greek 
lords,® distributed part to the soldiers, and kept the rest. 
It formed a rich and enormous spoil, in gold, in silver, 
in precious stuffs, and other things.’”’® Tornikios returned 
to Mount Athos, and, in conjunction with Johannes, 
devoted his rich booty to the foundation of a new monastery, 
which soon became famous as the porn rev "IPiowy. 
Imperial liberality, which the Lzfe of St. Euthymios 
ascribes to Theophanéd, assisted the pious founders, and 
the Convent of the lberians, situated on the sea shore on 
the eastern side of the promontory, is one of the finest 
convents of Athos. 


1 Perhaps a confusion with the eunuch 
Basil, who had, at this time, the chief 
power at Constantinople; so M. 
Schlumberger conjectures, p. 418. 

3 Brosset, p. 293. 

5 According to Stephen of Daron, 
David himself headed the army. 


4*¢ Life of St. Euthymios,’’ ap. : 


Schlumberger, op. cit., p. 425. 
5 That is, great landed proprietors 
in Asia Minor. 


6 <¢ Life of St. Euthymios,” ap. 
Schlumberger, p. 429. M. Schlum- 
berger observes that it was with part 
of the booty that John, son of Sula, 
built the chapel of Zarzma, where M. 
Brosset found the fine Georgian inscrip- 
tion, to which he refers ‘‘ Histoire de la 
Géorgie,’’ p. 293, n. 2, and which he 
fully describes in ‘‘ Voyage archéol, 
dans la Géorgie et dans l’Arménie”’ 


(2° rapport), p. 134. 
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§ 3. The Greek document, designated by Brosset and 
Schlumberger (erroneously, as will be shown below) as a 
Life of Euthymtos, has not yet been published. In the 
meantime, I have found, in a MS. of Lincoln College, 
Oxford,' a relation of the events connected with the 
founding of Ivérén, and the legend of the Image that 
swam over the sea; arelation which is evidently closely con- 
nected with that contained in the so-called Vita Euthymit. 

Cod. 10 of the Lincoln College collection, a MS. of the 
4§th century, has suffered seriously from the carelessness 
of its binder. It contains a number of Byzantine texts, 
but all mixed up together. The binder seems to have first 
shuffled the leaves, and then sewed them; it is quite a 
task for the reader to find his way. Coxe seems to have 
abandoned the problem in despair; the description in his 
Catalogue gives no help, but rather misleads. In another 
place, in connexion with the Favadetsos of Johannes 
Gedmetrés, I shall have an cpportunity of supplying the 
true order of the pages where the worst confusion prevails. 

The text which concerns us now, the Memoir (tréuvnua) 
on the Monastery of the Iberians, is the only dated text 
in the MS. The subscription on fol. 125 v. informs us that 
it was finished at Constantinople by Michael Aneréstos in 
the year. 1599, November 19. The work begins on fol. 
124 7., and ends 125 v. Turning over two leaves we find 
that 128 and 129 belong to it. 128 7. joins on to 124 7. ; 
and 129 v. joins on to 125 7. But 128 v. does not join on 
to 129 7., and there are no other leaves of the same workin 
this part of the Ms. At first I thought they had been 
lost; but I afterwards discovered that four leaves? had 


1J must record my gratitude to the 2M. C. Sathas has edited the “Execs 
Rector and Fellows of Lincoln College Xpovueh in his Bibl. Graeca med, aevi, 
for their liberality in allowing this Ms. vol. vii. He notices these leaves, p. 
to be sent over to Dublin for my use, 606, as réocapa puAAa Koxeta TH elpug 
and in particular to Mr. Munro, the ris Spyhoews. but does not identify 
Librarian, for his kindnessin the matter. them. 
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strayed into the "Ex@sare xoowxh, which occupies an earlier 

part of the MS. These four leaves supply the missing 

middle of the Iberian story. The order of the foll. is: 
124+ 128 +72+73+74+75 +129 + 125. 

Accordingly we have three sources for the foundation 
of the Ivérén, one in Georgian and two in Greek : 

(1.) the Georgian Lzfe of Euthymios in the Asiatic 

Museum of St. Petersburg ; 

(2.) the Greek document in the Moscow Library ; 

(3.) the Hypomnéma in the Lincoln College Library, 

which I now publish. 

There is, further, the sketch of the Ivérén given by 
Timotheus Gabachwili, who derived his facts from the 
monks of the monastery.' 

§ 4. But of these three sources it is highly probable 
that the two Greek are nearly identical; for the document 
which Brosset designated as a Life of Euthymios seems 
not to be a biography of that saint,.but a memoir of the 
same scope as our Hyfomnéma, and mainly concerned 
with the Legend of the Portaitissa. It is contained in a 
pretty little MS. (MM. Brosset and Schlumberger describe 
it as “‘un beau manuscrit’’) of the sixteenth century. 
This MS. is numbered 436 in the Catalogue of the Synodal 
Library, and 404 in the Catalogue of Vladimir. The 
title is: 

Amynotc mavu wpala wept tie ispac «al aeBacpiac 
sixdvoe tie moprairlang mac HAPev sie ro Gytov Bpog eic 
riv aylav povny rev "IBipwy. 

This title is briefer than that of the ysomnéma, but 
has a close verbal resemblance. The first clause of the 

1 His narrative has no more value _ to consult the ‘Auaprwrdv Lernpla of 
than is attached to oral tradition. He A. Landos (1641) which contains an 
substitutes Theodéra and Michael for account of the legend. 


Theophané and Basil. See Brosset, 2 Pp. 603, s¢¢. 
Additions, p. 190. Ihave been unable 
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narrative, quoted by Vladimir, bears a similar relation to 
the first clause ot the Hypomnéma; it is identical in general 
meaning, similar in phrase, but more condensed. 


Diégésis. 

Eis rovs xpdévovs tov eboefe- 
ordrov Kal dor8lpov BaciAdws 
Kervoravyrivov rob peydAov 
exAnObvero xal éExdorny 7 evce- 
Bela. 


Hypomnéma. 


"Ev rots xpévots rou evoeeBe- 
ordrovnal do:8ipov Bacirdas 
Keovoraytivov, roe peydaAeu 
kal wpérov év BaciWevo: Xpioriavois 


HvGe ra ris eboe Bots jpav wioress 


wal eis wAnOvaopudy xal ablnow ra 
xa® nay eyeydve. 

It is quite clear from this that the two documents are 
connected.’ It is also certain (see below, § 9) that both 
depend ultimately on a Georgian source. But various 
hypotheses as to the relation of the Hypomnéma to the 
Drégésts offer themselves. Is the Drégésts the basis of the 
Hypomnéma? or are both, rather, different Fassungen of a 
common source? and was that source Georgian, or a 
Greek translation of a Georgian original? These questions 
cannot be answered till the text of the Duégésts is pub- 
lished. It is to be hoped that M. Pomyalovski or some 
other of the numerous Russian Byzantinists may find time 
to edit the work. Perhaps we may then discover what in- 
duced Brosset to describe it as a Lzfe of Euthymios. 

§ 5. The Hypomnéma may be divided into the following 
parts :— 


(1.) An introductory notice of the triumph of Christi- 
anity under Constantine the Great, with the 
suggestion that monks began to settle and 
build on Mount Athos at that period (§ 1). 


(2.) The tale of St. Peter, and his calling to Athos by 
the Theotokos (§ 2). 


1 This is confirmed by three words 
cited by Brosset ; see below, text, § 5, 


n. 26, p. OI. 
2 He has misled M. Schlumberger, 
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(3.) How Athanasios built his Lavra; how the Iberian 
Johannes came to him; and how the same 
Johannes fetched his son Euthymios from 
Constantinople (§ 3). 


(4.) How Tornikios came to Athos, and how, at the 
request of Theophané, he went to Iberia, and, 
with troops which the king of that country 
gave him, won a great victory over the 
general of the “ Persians ’’; and how, in conse- 
quence of these events, the monastery of the 
Iberians was founded (§§ 4, 5). 


(5.) The story of the image of the Theotokos, at 
Nicaea, and how it came to the Ivérdn monas- 
tery (§§ 6-10). 


(6.) The miracles wrought by the image (§§ 11- 
13). 

One of these miracles relates to a Moslem attack on 
Mount Athos, which was connected with an expedition 
against Constantinople. It is natural to suppose that the 
occasion meant was the Ottoman conquest in A.D. 1453, 
for we know that at that time Ivérén suffered from the 
Turks. This would imply that the Hypomnéma was not 
put together before the end of the fifteenth century. 

In regard to its authorship, we can say only that it was . 
written by a monk of Ivérén. This appears from § 7, 
ad fin. (tEnyhoaro yap jpiv). 

§ 6. In general this relation agrees closely with the 
story as told by MM. Brosset and Schlumberger from the 
Diégésts, which they call a Vita Euthymtt; but the Dzégésts 
contains a number of details which are not found in 
our Memoir. These details are as follows :— | 

The Hypomnéma does not say who St. Peter was, or 
how long he lived on Mount Athos. The Dzégésts states 
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that he had been a “captive in Arabia,’’ and that he lived 
60 years on the mountain. 

The Hypomnéma says, merely, that Johannes became a 
monk fy rout ceuveiy, and does not tell in what monas- 
teries he abode before he went to Athos. The Dzégésts 
relates that he first entered a house of xadéynpoe (which 
would correspond to the cguveiov), that he then went to the 
monastery of the Four Churches of Mount Kulpa (in 
Macedonia), and then to that of Krania on Mount 
Olympus.? 

The Hypomnéma does not hint that any relationship 
existed between Tornikios and Johannes; the Dzégésts 
apparently states that they were related. (Timotheus says 
that they were brothers-in-law.)? ‘ 

The Hypomnéma has not the statement that Tornikios 
got possession of the spoils of Skléros, which is found in 
the Dzégésts. Moreover the Dzégésts describes Skléros as 
“chief of a Persian army, which had come to seize Con- 
stantinople” ;* while the //yJomnéma implies this, but 
does not state it so directly. 

In regard to the story of the image: (@) the incident of 
the widow casting it into the sea is placed by the Hyfo- 
mnéma in the reign of Theophilos without any precise date ; 
the Drégésts places it afterthe capture of Amorium. (6) The 
Drégésts notes that 70 years elapsed between the incident 
and the arrival of the image at Mount Athos; the 
Hypomnéma more discreetly says (§ 8) rocotrwy irwv.® 
(c) The Drégésts relates that the image, after its first resto- 


op.cit.,p.418. Itwouldalso appearthat 
the Diégészs has the other name of Tor- 
nikios, Johannes (Schlumberger, 20.), 
which is not given in the Hypomnéma. 


' Brosset, ‘‘Hist. de Géorgie,’’ i. 


P- 393- 
2 Schlumberger, op. cit., p. 417. 
Brosset was puzzled by the monastery 


of the Four Churches. 

3 Brosset, 1b., 304; ‘‘son parent, ou 
méme son beau-frére, suivant Timothée.’ 
Cp. Additions, p. 176; Schlumberger, 


4 Brosset, 2d. 

5 Brosset, 15.; “‘ramenée dans )’église 
elle se transporta dans une vigne du 
voisinage.”’ 
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ration to the church, transported itself to a vine in the 
neighbourhood;' this incident does not occur in the 
Hypomnéma. 

In all these cases the Dzégészs is fuller than the Ayfo- 
mnéma. There is one point, however, in which the 
Hypomnéma appears to be more precise than the Dzégészs. 
The Dzégésts, apparently, left Brosset in doubt whether the 
image came to the new Ivérén convent or to the Lavra of 
Athanasios. The A’yfomnéma is quite clear on this point 
(cf. § g, 10). 

§ 7. There are one or two marked variations between 
the Georgian accounts and the Dzégésts. (1) According 
to the Georgian Lives Johannes was still at the monastery 
on Mount Olympus when he went to Constantinople to 
seek his son; according to the Dzégésts he was with 
St. Athanasios on Mount Athos. (2) According to Timo- 
theus, an imperial “ courier” struck the image, which had 
been discovered in the widow’s house, with his sword, and 
the blood spurted; seeing this the affrighted woman 
threw it into the sea. According to the Dzégésts, soldiers 
threatened the widow with death if she did not purchase 
their silence, and she, obtaining a respite till the morning, 
cast the image into the sea at night.’ 

In regard to the second of these discrepancies, the 
Hypomnéma agrees with the Dzégésts. But in regard to 


1 Brosset (Hist. de Géorgie) says that 
Timotheus leaves this point doubtful, 
and seems to imply that it was also left 
doubtful by the Diégésis. Timotheus 
says that the image was found in 
Gabriel’s cell. Brosset, Additions, p. 
19t. M. Schlumberger (of. c#t., p. 431) 
says that the son of the widow, to 
whom the image belonged, saw the 
image approaching on the waves. He 
does not say whether this incident 
comes from the Georgian or from the 
Greek source; but I presume it comes 


from the Georgian, as he tells the rest 
of the story of the image according to 
the story of Timotheus, and not accord- 
to that of the Diégésts. In the Hypo- 
mnéma, asin the Diégésis, the widow's 
son goes to Thessalonica and then to 
Athos, and tells the monks of Ivérén 
the story of his mother and the image . 
but he is not brought on the scene when - 
the image arrives. 

2 Brosset, 75. Schlumberger, pp. 428 
and 431. 
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the first, the ypomnéma agrees partly with both and wholly 
with neither. And this brings us to a question of chrono- 
logy. 

Athanasios began the foundation of his Lavra in 
A.D. 963.1! The presumption, therefore, is that Johannes, 
the father of Euthymios, did not arrive at Athos before 
that year; and there is no reason to reject the statement 
that he arrived in A.D.972.2. The inference is that he was in 
the monastery of Olympus and not on Athos when he went 
to Constantinople to find his son. For Euthymios cannot 
have been a young boy in A.D. 972, such as he was when 
he came as a hostage to Constantinople. This is known 
from a piece of independent evidence, which shows that, 
before A.D. 978, he had translated into Georgian a commen- 
tary on the Apocalypse.° 

These considerations at once show that here the Lz/e 
of George Mthatsmidel is of much higher authority than 
the Dzégésts, which commits the grave error of bringing 
down the visit of Johannes to Constantinople to the time 
of the revolt of Skléros. 

Now it is to be observed that the Hyjomnéma does not 
commit this grave error. It leaves the chronology very 
vague, and only commits the lesser error of placing the 
visit of Johannes to Constantinople after his arrival on 
Mount Athos. 

The Dzégésts makes another mistake in placing the 
foundation of the monastery of Ivérén in A.D. 976,‘ whereas 
its true date, as we have seen, iS A.D. 979, after the defeat 
of Skléros. 

§ 8. In the legendary part of the story, there is one 
obvious and glaring violation of chronology. The boy 


1 Schlumberger, ‘* Nicéphore Pho- the revolt of Bardas Skléros,” is pre. 


cas,’’ p. 319. served in the monastery of Chio- 
2 Schlumberger, ‘‘ L’€popée byzan- Mghwimé, near Tiflis. See Schlum- 
tine,”’ p. 428. berger, op. cit., p. 427. 


$’The Ms., copied ‘‘at the time of 4 Schlumberger, of. cit., p. 431, n.1, 
VOL. x. G 
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who saw his mother cast the image into the sea in the 

reign of Theophilos (f A.D. 842) enters the monastery of 
 Ivérén (A.D. 979 at earliest) and dies there. This incident 
seems common to all the accounts. In the case of such a 
legend it is scarcely necessary to seek an explanation of 
impossible dates, yet there are circumstances tonnected 
with the origin of the Ivéré6n which might explain the 
tradition that one who had seen the persecution of Theo- 
philus had been connected with the past history of the 
monastery. 

The foundation of the Ivérén in A.D. 979-80 is assured 
by a chrysobul of Basil II., dated A.D. 980, which provides 
for the union of the monks of the Leontias convent at 
Thessalonica, that of Johannes Kolovos at Hierissos, and 
that of St. Clement on Mount Athos, in the new convent 
of Ivérén.! 

But, although the formal establishment of the convent 
belongs to cz7ca A.D. 980, there seems to have been some 
sort of Iberian foundation in existence at an earlier period. 
For a chrysobul of Constantine VII. respecting property 
of the convent Ivérén is extant, which is dated A.D. 958.? 
The act of A.D. 980 would then assume the form of a 
synoikismos of the monks of Johannes Kolovos, St. 
Clement, and Leontias into the already existing small 
Iberian convent, which wasby this means converted into a 
large monastery; and in fact Johannes and Tornikios would 
not strictly have founded, but rather refounded, the Ivérén. 

It is therefore obvious that, if we wished to save partly 
the chronology of the legend, we might assume that the 
widow’s son took up his abode, before the end of the ninth 
century, in the old Ivérén, if it existed then, or in the 

1 Zacharid von Lingenthal, JusGrae- dated Aug. 1310, a gold bull of Michael 
co-Romanum, iii., p. 16, n. xvi. The Comnenus Palwologus mentions the 
following documents, xvii-xxi., dating Mopridrioga (sic). 


from 982-997, also concern Ivérén, * 1b., p. XV, D. ix. 
where they are preserved. N. cuxii, 
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convent of Johannes Kolovos, of which we hear in A.D. 
g11,' and which might have handed on its traditions to 
Ivérén, in which it was afterwards merged. 

In regard to the foundation of the Ivérén, we find the 
following notice in Kedrénos (that is, Skylitzés)*? :— 


Tewpyid¢ re wat BapacBarZ? 6 iv ry Span ry "AOy riv 
twv ‘IBhpwv poviy avarnoduevoc, of rov warpixiov Oevdarou 


avefuol. 


This Varasvatzé (an Iberian name) is not mentioned in 
our hagiographical documents, but Timotheus says he was 
a brother of Thornic.* The easiest interpretation is to 
suppose that Varasvatzé took part with Tornikios and 
Johannes in the foundation of A.D. 948. We can then 
explain the legend which Colonel Leake heard at Ivérén, 
that the convent was founded by four brothers.‘ There 
were four related founders: the two brothers Varasvatzé 
and Tornikios, their brother-in-law Johannes, and his son 
Euthymios. 

§ 9. It would be futile to discuss the relation of the 
Hypomnéma to the Dzégésts, and the relations of both 
or either to the Georgian Dzégészs of George Mthatsmidel, 
until the text of the Duzégészs and a translation of the 
Georgian Lz/e have been published. It is certain, indeed, 
that the two Greek documents were, if not translated 
partly from the Georgian, at all events founded on 
Georgian traditions. This is shown by the circumstance 
that Skléros appears in the Hypomnéma as XxAndprog 
(SxAfjapoc), in the Dzégésts as “ Skluarios,’® and in the 
Chronicle of Georgia as Skliaros. And it should be 


1 Jd., n. iv. n’existait jusque-la qu’en petit.” 
2 Vol. ii., p. 488, ed. Bonn; cp. 4 «¢ Travels in Northern Greece,” vol. 
Skylitzés, transl. Gabius, p. 96 b. iii., p. 116. 


3 Cp. Schlumberger (p. 431), who 5 Brosset, p. 304. He is called 
says :—‘‘ Tl fut le vrai fondateur, vers Sguélaros by Matthew of Edessa, 
1030, du couvent des Ibériens, qui tr. Dulaurier, p. 29. 

G2 
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observed that in both documents ‘“Sklearios”’ is repre- 
sented as a Saracen (“ Persian”) general. On the 
other hand, the names Theophilos, Theophané, Réma- 
nos appear in their correct forms without any foreign 
disguise. This is at once explained by the fact that 
the Greek writer, regarding Sklearios as a Saracen, 
did not seek a Greek form under the strange name. 

§ 10. The Hystomnéma is a favourable specimen of Greek 
hagiographical composition. It is written in simple 
style, and is comparatively free from the rhetorical 
verbiage which renders so many of these works repulsive, 
The tale of the widow of Niczwa and the arrival of the 
image at Athos carries one along; and it is pleasant to 
meet the life-like touch of the Greek monks jeering at the 
Georgian. The work conforms, for the most part, to the 
rule of the rhythmic ending which has been established 
by Dr. W. Meyer,' though not to the stricter refinement of 
that rule? There are a certain number of cases in which 
it is contravened, but most of these could be remedied by 
a simple transposition of words. It seems, in fact, to be 
certain that copyists often transposed words, without 
changing the sense, but at the expense of the rhythm, 
into an order which seemed to them more natural. It is 


} Der accentuierte Satzschluss in ‘der 
griechischen Prosa vom iv bis xvi 
Jahrhundert, 1891. As Professor Krum- 
bacher observes (Ein Dithyrambus auf 
Theophanes, 1897, Separatabdruck aus 
den Sitzungsberichten der bayerischen 
Akad. d. Wiss., p. 599), neither law 
(Gesetz) nor rule (Regel) is quite the 
right word for Meyer’s generalization. 
It is not a law like that which excludes 
a spondee from the second half of a 
pentameter, or that which regulates 
the accent in ‘‘political’’ verses. 
What Meyer has established is a ten- 
dency among all prose writers of the 


given period to avoid the proximity 
Or paene-proximity of the two last 
accents of a clause. The object is 
not to secure certain rhythms, but to 
avoid certain rhythms. Some writers 
were more careful, others less; but in 
all who took any heed of style, the 
tendency, often perhaps unconscious, 
is quite clear. 

? The refinement which excludes end- 
ings like aidvia kal UpOapra, on the 
ground that a ‘‘ Neben-accent’’ would 
naturally fall on the last syllable of 
aiéve and thereby violate the general 
rule. Cp. Meyer, 2b., p. II. 
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not necessary to go through all the cases where this 
seems to have happened ; the reader can easily see them 
for himself; but here are some specimens :— 


§ 1, 1. 2. Abe ra rig evacBove Huwv rletewe, read wlcrewe 
TLGY. 

§ 1,1. 12. nat évedbovro rd ayyeAtkov oxiua, read «x. rd ayy. 
évedtovro oxija, but the same false ending in § 4, I. 2 is 
probably a genuine violation. 

§ 3, 1. 2. gxoddunoe rv peylorny Aabpav, read rv peylorny 
wxoodunoe Aavpav. 


8 3, 1. 16. eEaretrar rov vidy avrov, read rov vidv earetra 
aurov. 

§ 4,1. 12. nat undeulay Avoww row Kaxov evpioxovea, read x. 
pt. evp. Adaty TOU Kaxov, OF x. pw. A. Edp. T. K- 


§ 4, ad fin. xai wav rd orpatevpa avrov Karfkofe, read «aré- 
xowev av’rov. 

§ 6, 1. 16. rac sbxae ry Oey mpootpepe, read wrpucigepe ry 
Bey. 

§ 6, 1. 20. 4 Oeopiriie cal cddpwv éxelyn xijpa, read yxipa 
éxeivn, OF exelyn <> yfhpa. 

[§ 6, 1. 32. dre cidwAwy mpocxuynric trapxec, Might be 
changed to ixdpxeg mpooxuynrhc, but, as it occurs in dia- 
logue, the rule does not apply. | 

§ 7, ad fin. read rpipwpuev rov Adyov. 

§ 9, ad fin. read ovdéy hyvov wAblov. 


It may be pointed out here that two corrections of the 
text in § 12 (1. 25 and 1. 46) derive external confirmation 
from the fact that they restore conformity to the rhythmic 
ending. 

Far the greater number of the exceptions occur at the 
end of minor periods, not at the end of full periods. 
There are only about ten instances which resist correction. 
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Among these occur the common phrases xa@amep etropev, 
and wepl piv robrwy adic. There is one instance where the 
departure from the rule is very effective: one entered into 
the church to light the candles, «ai 1) cixwy éxeice oddauwe Fv. 
The recurring formula 6 Kipcog judy Inaove Xptordg (whether 
nom. or oblique) is a good test of the store set by a writer 
on the rhythmic ending of the period. Writers who, like 
the author of the Hypomnéma, were looser in this matter 
would naturally write rov Kupfou jywv ‘Incot Xptorov. The 
more punctilious would write ‘Incot Xpicrotd rov Kupfou 


HUG. 


‘Yaduvnpua wep row aylou Spouc rov”ADw al wept trav Kriorépwv 
Tic asBacpulac kat Baotrixiig Lovie rey "1 Bipwr. kal wept Tic 
aylac cal movoxuvnrijc elxdvoc tig Deotéxou ric Toprairhone’ 
kat OOev kal Swe kat cata tiva rpdrov sionADev ev radry 
TH povy’ Kal peoiKy Oavparwv dehynate. 


§ 1. ’Ev rots xpovots tod evoeBeorarov cai doidipou! Baciiéws Kwv- 
oravrivov, Tov peydAov Kal mpwrov év Baciretor xpiotiavois, Aver 7a 
fo > Le) ea a \ 9 4 ‘ »” DS 9 ¢ a 
THs evceBous Huav ricrews, Kai eis tANOvopOV Kai avfyow Ta Kal? Aya 
éyeydvet, kai 7 t&v eldadwy axAds wGca Kara pixpdv da THs xdptTos 
tod Kupiov npav 'Incot Xpiorod éfydavilero cai wavredet rapedidoro® 
ddavicpg, xat ndadiodvro® ra TrovTwv papa Tenev7n, Kal dveyeipovro véot 
xat tepot vaot eis Sdgay rod Kupiov quay ‘Incod Xpiorov. ere S8 nai ra 

, N a ® , 4 ‘ > 4 ‘ “ 
dpxtepewy Kal povaxay éxAnOivovro raypata Kai wxoddpovv vaots Kai 
, a» ae es e ‘ \ 3 A ? 4 > 
Ovo.acrypia ev Te TH ayia wove ‘lepovoaAnp Kai év Te Swaip Gpea xat 
év TH PaOod ai ev 7G dyipy Sper rod "AOw Kal xara wdoas wéAes Kat 
Xwpas. Kat ob povoy of év ry Kal? Hpas yeved TOUTO éroiovv, édAR 
moAAW THéov Kai GAAddvAGa EOvn wKoddpovy vaods kal Ovovacrypta, Kal 
évedvovto 76 dyyedixov oxnpa, ered) Kal adrot éricrevoy els rov Kipiov 
1 £e:Blpov. otma: led to the formation of the verb 


® xapedl3wro. apider. 
® {apiotvyro. The future med. é3aqi- 
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jpov "Incow Xpicrov, nai éA\dpBavov tHv trot Oeiov Barrioparos 
dvayévyvnow. dAdo ta wepi rod eiocBots Kevoravrivov otras dat’ 
BovAcrar 5é 6 Adyos SyAGou epi rod "APwvos. 

§ 2. ’Eyévero ris dvnp PoBovpevos rov Gedy xai rypav ras évroAas 
avrov év dracw, 85 éreOvper etpety réomov Yovyxov Kai Hpepov Tov p? 
EurodiLer Gas bird Twos THS wpds Bedv Surrias xal rpoceryys. Kai wore 
Seqbevros avrov repi Tod roPoupévou oxomod Spa Tiv waydxpavroy Oeo- 
TOKov perd Tivos trepBadrovons aiyAns [ fol. 124 0. ] BaordfLoveay év rais 
ayxdAats tov Kupiov jyov "Incoty Xpwrdv. xai dvoitdons* ro ripcow 
airs xai dy.ov ordpa claey aire “3 Wérpe”* rovro yap Rv Svopa ry 
dvépt® “ éy r@ Tod "APwvos dyip Spe eorat 4 xatoixnols vou’ Srep els 
xAnpoy aitnoapévy etAnda rapa Tov viov xai @cod, Gwe ol Ta Koo pAKaY 
dvaxwpovvres ovyxvoewy® xai TOY wWvevpatixav Son Sivas avrexdpevor 
Tv Te wapovcay (wy Kai TH pédAAovoay dudpipvoy Kai dAvrov éfover. 
wdvu yap émrirepras éxw TovTov Tov Spous cai Alay pov To mvevpa dy 
air@ éwevdpaiverar. Kal yap cadpis olda ore per’ odrLyov wAnoOyjcera 
TO Gpos TovTO povaxav dx’ dxpov Ews axpov abrov. xai Td eos row 
€u00 viod xa @cod xai 7 xdpis pov eis Tov alava dw’ atrav ovx éxAeiWe. 
Kai tAaTuv® abrovs éxi vérov xat Boppay rod eipnyévov Spovs, Kai xata- 
Kuptevcovow airod dro Gaddoons éws GorAacons. Kat Td dvopa avrov 
dy aot tots wépact THS yns weptBonrov Oyow Kai rov StaxaprepovvTwy 
év aire trepaom.” Swrvicbeis obv 6 Oelos rarnp peydAws nixapiornce 
Tp Ocp xai r7 Geordxw, cai Sa rdxous xaréAaBe 7d Gpos Tod “Adw, évOa 
rov Tis Cwijs abrod xpdvov Suerépacev. «al xaradinov 7a. mpdorKaipa Kal 
POetpoueva xaréAaPe Ta alwvia Kai apGapra. 

§ 3. Mera 5% wapadpopiv ypover tivdv 7AGe Kai 6 warnp ypov ’AGa- 
vaows Ss Buobeis td rod wAROovs Tov povaxdv gxoddunoe THY 


‘ Fort., dvoltaca. 

5 A fuller account of this Peter seems 
to be given in the Moscow MS. : 
‘‘Un certain Pétros, captif en Arabie, 
ayant été délivré de ses fers, vint au 
Mont Athos, od il vécut 60 ans, dans 
les pratiques de la plus austére péni- 
tence”; Brosset (‘‘ Hist. de la Géor- 
gie,”” p. 303), who adds that, in the 
Menzum, Petr Athonski is mentioned 
(June 12) as a Greek general, ‘de 
qui l’armée fut vaincue en Syrie et qui 


fut emmené captif a Samara, sur 
l’Euphrate.”’ Miraculously released, by 
the intervention of St. Nicolas, he 
went to Rome, whence he returned to 
live as an eremite in a cave on Mount 
Athos. His date cannot be more 
precisely defined than that he preceded 
Athanasios; he may therefore be 
conjecturally placed in the first half 
of the tenth century. 
8 suyxfrewy. 
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, , 7 2 \ a rg 2 84 > se . a 
peylornv Aavpav.’ év 5% rois xpdvois éxeivors Fv Kat 6 warnp TeV 

é ’ , e 6 a 6k A rt) , \ a , 6 , 
matépwv Iwavyys 6 Betos,® ro rot Geiov cat Cwapxixod rvevparos Kafapw- 
A ‘ , ) , 5 9¢ 2 a P a 
ratov Soxetov, 76 yévos ‘IByp, tAovrou Kat d£wwparos wepitras Exwv’ Kab 
a > “ A 2 | 4 wr a 5 9 @ e oa 4 ‘ 
mparos ev Tors Tav "IBypwv Bacirevor ervyxave® Ss tmepidav wavra Kat 

? Q 5d ? 10 Py td \ \. 32 a e \ 2 5 , 

eioeAOuy & rive wepvetw” drrodverat Ta Aapmrpa. éxetva iwaria, Kat évOveras 
érei Sé dv ddlyp THs Pyyns SiaBavovons [fol. 128 7. } 


A ”~ , 
mavraxov repi Tov dytov "APavdc.ov épOace Kai eis Tas axoas Tov Deiov 


x “ led 
TA TWY LOVAXOY. 


"Iwdvvov, kat épxerat év TH Tod "AOw dpe eis Tov péyav ’APavdorov." 

ot deAha hpovowvres yywvifovro 
‘“ 9 3 a 4 ? N a 

kai per’ dALyov Katpov épovor Kat Tov 


ebpe Se ds dAnGGs TH Spolw Td Sporov. 
Tov Kadov dyava kat owryptoy. 
vioy adrod Ev@vuor eis riyv BactAiba. roy rroAéwy da eipnvixas Katacra- 
ces. Orep pabwy 6 Oeios "Iwavyys als avalirnow tov mados épxeras 
kat xataAaBov riyv KwvotayrivovroAw mpocépxerar to Baowre kat 
éfairetrat Tov vidv abrod."* Sy xat AaBov wddw eri ry Pidnv Hovxiav 
épxerat, 7youv eis Tov péyav ’APavdo.ov. map’ ov Kai wadeveis Tacav 
dav pirocodias, ris re ka’ Hpas A€yw Kal rs ewher, eyéverd Tis GAAOs 
[ res] Xpucdoropos, Twacav THY HETEéepay ypadyy éppanvevoas kai peraBa- 


Aewv wpos THY Tov "IBypwv didAexrov.” 


1 The Lavra of Athanasios was foun- 
ded A.D. 963, chiefly on account of the 
earnest desire of his friend the Emperor 
Niképhoros Phékas. 

® The wife of John was daughter of 
an ervtsthav or noble named Abugharb. 
Cp. Brosset, #., Schlumberger, p. 417. 

9 Not a Bacireds, but an influential 
noble at the court of David of Daik’h. 
Brosset, 15. 

10 The Didégésts is, presumably, more 
explicit: ‘‘il alla en Macédoine, entra 
dans un premier monastére de caloyers 
[? the ceuvetov of our text], puis dans 
celui des Quatre Eglises au mont 
Koulpa, d’od il passa dans celui de 
Krania de l’Olympe de Thessalie.’’ 
Schlumberger, p. 417. So Timotheus 
(Brosset, 2d.). 

11 T believe that in this sentence the 
apodosis really begins at %p@ace (not 
at nal Epxerai), as if dred 52 h Ghun 
5:éBawe, or rijs 5¢ op. SiaBawotons had 
preceded. 

13 For the mistake in chronology, see 


above, p. 81. We must accept the 
statement of the Georgian Zzfe (and 
Timotheus) that this happened in the 
reign of Rémanos Lekapénos, A.D, 
920-944. Rémanos had made some 
territorial concessions to David, who 
sent to Constantinople, as hostages 
for his good faith, Euthymios, Abu- 
gharb (the father-in-law of Johannes), 
and Abugharb’s sons. The interview 
between Johannes and the Emperor, 
and the reproaches which Johannes ad- 
dressed to Abugharb for having allowed 
Euthymios to be sent as a ‘‘ hostage,’’ 
are related in the Georgian Life 
(Brosset, 15. p. 293; Schlumberger, 
p. 428). Are they also given as fully 
in the Diégésis ? 

13 The original Ms. of this translation 
of the Scriptures is preserved at 
Ivér6n. It is noted in the Catalogue 
that the Maccabees are wanting. For 
his version of a commentary on the 
Apocalypse, see above, p. 81. It 
may be noticed that two MSS. curi- 
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§ 4. Mera 5é rapadpopny ddiyou xatpot mapeyévero kai 5 wéyas Topvixcos, 
kai évedvcaro xai otros To dyyehixov oxHpa™ dors trijpxe orparryos 
mys Barelas rev "IBypwv, wat wodAds Kai peydAas vixas nat tpdrata 
guvexpérnoe Kata Tay ToAEuiov. Tére dy Ta Tov Tlepody dbea yéry Tov 
Odvarov Tov BaciAéws “Pupavod pabdvres orparevovra: kata ris BactAtdos 
trav wodewv.© dv ols imnpyer dpxyyos SxAyjapos rotvopa, drnvis xat 
ardyOpwros, GoTts Kata roAAnv ddeav rHv dvarodny wacay xaradpapov 
éxrop0ay xai xaTaxaiwy Tas Te TOAES Kai xwpas, ovdevds TOD KwAVovTOS 
Gyros, are Tav waidwy Tod BaciAéws “Popavod rdvy opixpay Ovrwy Kai 1) 
Suvapévwy avtipaxécacBa. ratra dpaca 7 BaciXis Ocodava," rovro 
yap Hv Gvopa aitq, opddpa meptadyys yéyove xal xarwdvvos, are Tov 
BapBapuy yervialdvruv cai pydeplav AVow Tod Kaxod cipicxovea’ rovro 
povov eis vowy Badopern, ‘ei py Topvixtos, A€yovea, 6 zore orparwrys 
"IBypwv mpos fads xapayérytat, oddepla ehris owrnpias Zoras fpiv.? 


ously ascribe the story of Barlaam 
and Josaphat to this St. Euthy- 
mios. See Krumbacher, ‘ Gesch. 
der byz. Litt.,” ed. 2, p. 887. He 
succeeded his father Johannes as head 
of the monastery, and seems to have 
died in A.D. 1028. He was succeeded 
by George Mthatsmidel, his cousin and 
biographer, who must then have been 
a very old man, as he is mentioned in 
the Diatypésis of the Typikon of St. 
Athanasios, A.D. 969, as a contempo- 
rary. The Diatypésis is published in 
Ph. Meyer’s ‘‘ Haupturkunden fiir die 
Gesch. der Athoskloster,” 1894 (p. 
102, sgqg.; cp. p. 118). 

‘4 If Johannes arrived at Athos in 
A.D. 972 (Schlumberger, p. 418), the 
arrival of Johannes Tornikios would 
fall between A.D. 972 and 978. 

15 The history here is completely 
wrong. The rebellion of Bardas Skléros 
is represented as a Saracen invasion, 
and Skléros (whose name is similarly 
corrupted in the Diégésts and in the 
Georgian Chronicle) as a Saracen gene- 
ral. The foundation for this misrepre- 
sentation lies in the circumstance that 
the rebel had Saracen auxiliaries. 
Moreover, the movement of Skiéros 


was not the effect of the death of 
Rémanos II., a.p. 963, but of the 
death of John Tzimiskés, a.p. 976. 

16 Basil II., and Constantine VII. 

11 The prominent part which Theo- 
phané plays in these Georgian docu- 
ments (including the Chronicle of 
Georgia) is not in accordance with 
historical fact. The eunuch Basilios 
conducted the affairs of state at this 
time, and Theophané is not mentioned 
at all by our Greek authorities after 
her return from exile. It seems probable 
that her son Basil committed to her 
the care of dispensing the Imperial 
bounty for the foundation of the Ivérén, 
and that her special connexion with it 
led the monks into exaggerating her 
political importance, and ascribing to 
her the negotiation with the Iberian 
sovran. Cp. Schlumberger, pp. 418, 
N. 3; 430, n. 2. 

18 According to the Chronicle of 
Georgia, the Emperor [Basil] and 
Empress said: ‘‘ except the curopalates 
David, we have no other help,” and 
they wrote to him pressing letters, and 
then sent the Georgian Thornic to 
David. Brosset, p. 293. 
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[fol.128v.] Kat evOds drooreiAacd TLvas” Trav olxevordrwr™ peta ypap- 
parov Senrixav év To Tod "Abw dyiy dpe dvexadetro Tov Topvixtov. Tore 
roivuv ot dywrarot warépes ’APavdovos kat ‘Iwdvyys, dvres THY TOAAHY 
OrAthw Kat orevoxwpiav ris Bacitioons, Geppis kat abrot éé€ovro Tov 
Topvixiov. éxeivos S& od5’ dAws Hvéoyxero, A€ywr" ‘ eyw aarag dréBavov 
TO KOopy.” 4 Se paxapia éxeivy Svas Tov warépwv THs Te Seas avrov 
AaBopevor,”) EXeyor’ “rHv dpapriay ravryv jets Baotdowpev” povov 
érdxovoov jpav.” 6 S& tayxovce, cat 6” dAtywv Hpepov Kxaréd\aBe 
tv Kwvotarytivovrodv, 7 S¢ BaoiXis Sodca airév dareBdAXero Ti 
mwoAAnv OrAdpw Kat dbvptay, cat AaBopévy rods Svo viois adris mpoxara- 
Bore (ste) rots rooty abrod, Aéyouca’ ‘‘ év col gor, & wérep ripe, TOUS 
énovs maidas } cicat } droAéca.” §& St Topvixios dxovcas ravra yWaro 
THs 5800, Kat éropevOn els riv tov "IBypwv yyy. Kal To THs apigews 
abrotd BovAnpa yvwpila rp Bacrre, xai 6 Bacireds edOis orparov cvwa- 
Opoicas dpynyov Kabiorynot rév Topvixtov’ Kai dmréoreAve peta eodiwy 
woddav.? 6 8 Topvixios dredOav® xaredinge tov doeBéoraroy SxAyapiov, 
kal way TO orpdrevpa avrov Karéxowe.™ Kai roAXovs SoptadAwrous AaBuv 
tréotpepe pera vixns Aapmpas els THV Bacrrida tov rodewv. 

§ 5. H Bacitttooa St Kai 9 ovyxAnTOs Tica TpooUTAVTNTAY GuTa, 
kat moAAds xdpiras dpoAdyouv @e@ wat r@ SovdAw abrod Topvixiy typ 
_ Avtpwoapévp adrods éx tis TGV Tapavdpuv éxeivu puns re Kat Bovdn- 
gews. Kal ToAAd xpypata eryyyeiAaro Sotva: } Bacidiooa rp Topvixiy. 
5 8% otddAws jvécxero AaPeiv tt, Aéywr” “eyo, & Séorowa, arep elxov 
xaré\urov, [fol. 72 7.] xal rs rdAw aipyoopev exe; wARY rovTou 
évexa Sdouat THs ons peyadedryros, iva cis TO TOD "APwvos aytov pos 








19 gwoorelAaga Tivds. 

20 oixesotdror. 

21 7¢ shows that some words have 
fallen out, probably owing to a homoio- 
teleuton : something like <xal woAAd 
Seduevor>. 

7? According to Kedrénos (ii., p. 431, 
ed. Bonn), Bardas Phékas went into 
Iberia himself and got an army from 
David. Kedrénos describes this army 
as ob dAlyoy, the Chronicle of Georgia 
(Brosset, p. 293) gives the number as 
12,000 chosen troops. 

23 La Viede Saint Euthyme semble 
dire que Tornig, entre sa mission a 


Géorgie et sa campagne a la téte des 
forces géorgiennes, soit venu a Con- 
stantinople présenter aux empereurs les 
Jettres du curopalate.’’ Schlumberger, 
Pp. 420, 2, 2. 

% The victory in the plain of Panka- 
leia (March 24, 979, see above, p. 72) 
is here characteristically ascribed en- 
tirely to Tornikios, and not a word is 
said of Bardas Phékas. It is remark- 
able that nothing is said of the great 
booty which Tornikios won, according 
to the Diégésts. Cp. Schlumberger, 


p- 429. 
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oixodopyoys piay éxxAnciav Kal povacrypiov, iva Tro Huerepov yévos 
yyouv of “IBypo exwow™ dvdravow «al rapapviiay ris feureias 
atrav.” 7 Bacitiooa Sé pera wodARs yapas Kai imjxovee xai wpoce- 
défaro raira, xai dpyovras éyxepifes tod epyov, xai ypvolov abrois 
didwct, wAIGos dreipov, érraxyiaca iva eripsedis yévytat To epyor, as 
&y GAXous pn etpioxer Oat. dAAa 8) xal oxen Oda 
Kai iepa xatTexoopynoe xai éAdprpuver, & Te xpvow Kal dpyipy, xai 
peTwXia™ Kai mpodo rea Kai xwpas GAas TpoveRtpwo*e TH POV. Kal wept 
per Tovrea dhs’ viv bé xatpos Sipyyoacba repi ris wpooKxuvyris elxdvos 
THs Georoxov. 

§ 6. ‘O é dpxys wodgusos Kai rod fuerépov yévous éyOpos Kal 
éxiBovdos 6 ravrus Supav thy drdAcay jpeov, dpav ryv éxxAnciay Tov 
@cov avfavoperny xai wAnOvvopévny, od« Epepev. obros 6 xaxdrexvos Kal 
wappiapos SidBodos ebpe Tov prapod GeAxparos atrov Gpyavoy Tov SeiAatoy 
cat dOAwov Bacirtéa @eddirov- Ss wodAais nai wixpats ripwpiais Kal 
Bacavors odx dALyous trav opOodcgwy xaréBarev. Kai twrepopias Kare- 
Sixale, xai mpocraypa éféfero «is dracay rH bn’ abrov™ éovaiay, iva 
Tas ayias eixdvas €x TOV TOD Beod éxxAnovy KaSatpoo. cai ddaviowery. 
S6ev xai orparusras dréoreXe wayraxov. of Kai orovdaiws dujpxovro 
pera woATs THS tTpoPupias, Svo Tatra tpayparevdpevot, évos® wey iva 7d 
Tov doeBeotarou OéAnpa tAnpwowor, érépov 52 iva xpypata Aap Bdvwors 
rapa Ta py weLGopéevwv abrois. Tavry Tot KaT éxeivous Tos Katpous™ dy 
Tois pépeot TIS Nixalas fv tis yur) xnpa ebAaBys Kal poBovpey Tov 
Kupvov, xai opodpa rAovcia, xal povoyerh vidv éxovea. | fol. 72 v. ] nat dx 
avroy povoy caXdevovoa tas éAridas. atty  OcopiAns yuv7 mwapaxAn- 
aidiov wAnoiov Tod éavrijs oixou olxoSopyoaca év atrg ras ebyas TH Ocg 
mpooéepe, Kal ws GAAy Tis "Avva eyvwpilero ws dAnOas Kai édaivero. 
érei oby mavraxov diepxopevan of rod BactAdws orpariaras éripmedos 
aynpevvovy (sic) wept Trav dyiwv eixdvwv, épOacay eis Tov torov évOa 
imipxev 4 Ocodidtys Kal cadpuv éxeivy xjpa. Kal wepiepydrepov Geaod- 


orep Kai yéyover. 


3 Exovow. 

*% Sic pro pweréyia. Here we can 
observe a close verbal resemblance 
between our text and that of the 
Moscow Diégésis, which has the 
words xpoagreta (sic ap. Brosset) xa 
petoxal. Brosset, p. 304. 

7 Legendum 52” abrdy. 

*8 The genitive (without évexa) is re- 


markable. 

29 <¢Ta cinquiéme année de Théo- 
phile, a laquelle se rapporte le fait, 
répond a l’an 834, ou mieux encore la 
prise d’Amorium, qui précéda suivant 
notre auteur [sc. Cod. Mosq. ]la décou- 
verte de l’image a Nicée eut lieu 
en 838.’ “Brosset, p. 304. 
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ea é | pao) A > 4 2 / a “ > @ 
pevor Spdow é Tivos drys Tov elpnpévov edxrypiov icubev rHv eixova 
ris Ocordxov, kat Tov vidv airys Kat @edv, év rats dyxdAats éferxovic pévor. 
kai Tatra Oeardpevor peydrws éxapyoav. évopicay™ yap xpypata wold 
AaBeiy. Kat Oarrov t Adyos évedriov abrov rapéorycay ravryv, A€yovres* 
“& yivat, dvdyxyn éoriv, va ta Tapa Tov Bacirtéws KeAevobevra troin}- 
cwpev co. vov S¢ piravOpadrrus kexpypela ry eEovoig, Kai od OédXoper™ 
xaxaoal ce, Siote capes ywwoKopey tiv Tov cod yévous Aaurpornra. 
816 8%) ovpBovArcvonév cor 7a Kpeirrova Kai owrnpias éxydpeva. av Se 
ds OéXeus Ta Kata oe oixovdpnoov’ Kai } ypypara Sos Hiv } Ta wapa 
rod Bactrdws xeXevobévra rovotpév wor, Kai Tipwpias Kal KoAdoect 
mixpais dvoduoowpey TO THUG Cov, ews ov Kal THY YuyIv arod@s’ Kai ov 
td A 2 ‘ ‘ 4 2 f/f @ id , “ @ 4 
povov Tovro, GAAG Kai KypuKes Eoduela ori eidWAWY TpoaKUVATHS brdp- 
39 € 5 ¢ af ’ ? r) ao A E “ 
xes.” 88 oaddpwv exetvy yxypa roratryy drodoyiav wpos airovs 
drrexpivato’ “ ypypata pev Siow dyiv doa kat BovrAeobe. arAHv Sedpac 
THS Sav peyarerntos tva paxpolupnoynte onpepov, Kal avprov docu, 
érrevd7) Ta Ed. ypy pata oun eloiv dde év ro ew olkp, GAN ev rp wore.” 
rovtwy Tav Adywv dxovoarres dvexopnoav. [fol. 73 7r.] «lra ris vuKros 
xatadXaBovons Tov éavrys vidvy mporxaXerapévy cionAGev eis 76 wapaxAn- 
cidtov, Kai Ta yovata KAivaca Kal yelpas Kal Gupara els ovpavots dpaca 
éf’ ixdvyv wpay nigaro, Kal tiv ynv rows Sdxpvow éBpexe’ Kai éyepOeioa 
cai AaBovoa rHv dyiav eixova pera. PdBov wodAod Kal ebtAaBetas airy 
Kat 6 vtos aurys épepov avriy év rep alywarA@ THs Oaraoons’ Kai arevi- 
fovea mpos tHhv ayiav eixdva CAeye” ‘66 vids cov, S€o7owa Kai Kupia 
A , le > 9 Q lé 9 3 A ‘\ 4 Aa 
Tov Kdopou Jeordxe, HAGev els Tov Kéopov iva éAevPepwoy TO yévos Ta 
dvOpunrav éx tis rod SiaBdAou tupavvidos kai dvélaBe odpxa éx tov TeV 
tipiwv aipatwov’ Kai da Tovro Kal ov, & kupia Tov Kdopov, exes éFovotav 
‘ b) € , na A ¢ «A y , ¢ a_ 2 “” ce] , 
kai loydv ws pyTnp Tod Geod Huey iva AuTpwoys Was ex THS TOD StaBoArov 
mwavys, Kat ado THS TOU Tapavopov Baciréws dpyns Kat YvxoPOdpov 
drwXeias.”” Kai radra elrovca ddinow airiy év re Bvb@ rhs Oardoons. 
§ 7. “AAAG ris Senyyjoerar ra. Oavpdod cov, Kipies; & rod Oavparos’ 
ovxére trria GAN dpbia éhépero éxdvw tod vdatos Kal THv wopelay Kata 
Svopas HAiov rootca. Kai rotro To eEaictov Oadpa Worvoa 7 yuvy Sdgav 
dvérepwe To Oeg xai Ty wavayvwy atrov pytpt. Kai orpadgeioa roatra 
pos tov éauvrns viov Saxpvppootoca eAeye’ “ réxvov pov yAvxvrarov, 
téxvoy pov Todevorarov, Téxvoy THs éuns éAridos' dpt. yvwrOnoeras 7 
> 4 € \ € 4 $ a 32 ‘ ‘ 4 N “ “ e @ 
evo €Beva. Hywv Kat 5 rddos by exopev™ wxpos tov Oedv Kai mpos THv dyiav 


30 dydunoay. 31 dA wpey. 2 fy auer. 
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eixova, THS Oeordxov. Kal éyw perv, & Téxvov, yuviy Tvyxdvw, Kal 7) Kpv- 
Byoopar } dAAws oixovounjow ta cat évé. ef Sé nal etpwor Kai 
xparynowcy, éToipws exw dwobavely trip ris dyias eixdvos. av 8, & 
Téxvoy, pas Tov énav dpOarpiav [fol. 73 v.] Kai wapapvOia ris euns 
Kapduds, areAGe mpos Ta pépy THS EdAddos, prrws of dyjpepor Exetvor 
Onpes ebpovres oe Kaxwcover (sic).”’ Tatra eitotca kal Kararmacdpevot 
d\AnAovs dvexdpyoay, xaipovres Gov nai Saxpvovres’ yaipovres pév Ori 
trrép THs elxdvos To Xpiorod xai THs Geordxov éywpicOycav, Saxpvorres 
St Gri payrnp eorepyOy yAvurdrys sews téxvov Kai 6 vios érrepyby 
omddyxvuev te cal oropyns. fra 6 vids dwrodpas éxeibev Epyerar els 
@cocarovixyy Kai pixpov Sarpiwas éxet mapayiveras év rH dyiy Sper Tov 
"Adw ev @ kai xaryvrycey cis THY ceBacpidy Kai Bacirixyy povyy Tov 
"1Bypwv, évOa rov povipy Biov trevdus Kai Kad@s Kal dciws tov waporvta 
Biov Stazepdvas mpos Sv éerdbe efedjunoe Xprorov. taxa Sé xai Oeia 
vis oixovopia 6 xwptopos Fv Kai 4 wpos ra Ode peraBacts rod wacdos, 
wore mpoayyeAat THs Oeopyropos THY EXevowy. Exeivos yap Hpiv éé- 
nyjoaro awep etzroper™ srepi ris elxdvos. GAAG Tatra pev drs, viv Se 
éxt rizv Siyynow atéis rov Adyor tpdpupev. . 

§ 8. Elye pév oby 7 Oddaoca tiv ceBacplay eixdva, xabdrep elropev. 
GAN Opa por was 6 évtvyxdvev rede TH Supyjpati, was traxoAovbet 
Gata ro Oavpari, ef wai Soxet rws AavOdvew Huas. aro yap Toy 
Hpepav Oeodirtov tov Baciriéws rocovtwy eérav wapadpapovrwr, rod 
dpa éxpuxrero 7 Tusia eixwy THS @eordxov; ovdels oldev ovd2 exiorarat, 
ei 2) airy Te Kai 6 Tavrys vids 6 movdy Oavpdow peydAa povos evdoed 
te «at éfaiova, oy ovK éorw dpiOpds, kata Siaddpovs Katpovs Kai 
xpovous. GAN’ év roury ovdeis dudiBadrAor Tov moTdv ds Toratra elwHdros 
tov Kupiov émcredciv, GAN eraviréov Kai abbis emi ri Senynow. 

§ 9 [fol. 74 7.]. Hore xadeLopévun dyiwv yepdvrwy év rq povg trav 
‘TBypwv Kat cprovvrwv repi cwrnpias Yuyxis Oewpotow efaidvys pécov 
THS Oardooys, & tod Pavparos, dorep twa prAdya wupss’ Kai 7 PrAoE 
arvAndov® dvéBawev Ews rod obpavod. Kai todro Geacdpevar of Gyros 
yepovres per éxrdnfews wai PoBou 1d Kipte eA€yoov Expafov. clra 
acuvncOpoicOycay aravres of THS povAs povaxol els THv davomevny 
Gewpiav, Kai OavpdLovres AAeyor, ‘ri dv ety 1d Spwpevov ;"’ Kai ras 
npépas téXos AaBovons Kai TIS vuKTos dpyiv, Td Pavopevov excioe 
ioraro Kat éAaprev worep 6 HdLos wap’ SAnV THY VKTa. Kal TovTO 


33 Qe7d ris. 5! elxwper. 35 orvrAiddy. 8 etn, 
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éfaivero éxt moddas jpeépas. 516 Kai mavres of év r@ Sper povaxot 
éOewpovv rotro +O mapddofov tepdotiov, Kai odddpa Gavpdlovres 
cuvnbpoicbycay els TV poviav Tov "IBypwv. Kai éuBavres eis rropOuidra 
ex re THs Aavpas Tov ayiov ’APavaciov Kal €x THs TOU Barorediou™ nai é€ 
rijs Nav y 
‘ A 4 > , » ‘ 4 5 4 A 
érépwy éxi tocotrov povoy érAnciacay eis TO hawvdpevoy dcov dveyvw- 
ptoay Sri eixwy TAS Meordxov earl. wAnv Sé doov exetvor Eomevdov éri 
TKéov, % eixov eri TA mpdow exdper. Kalrep™ rodNG KomidcavtTes ovdev 
awhéov Hvvoy. 
§ 10. ‘O S rpoeatas THs povas Tov "IBypwv KeAever kpovobjvar Td 
5X a 4, e , @ A AnO “A “ , 
Eirov ris cvvasews. od yevomévou arav 76 TAHO0s Trav povaxdv cvv7yxOy 
> A 29? ld A a ¢ . A @e ? ‘\ a 
év rH éxxAnoig. Kal pera Saxpiwv xal mporevyys ixérevov Tov @cdv 
érivedvoat Kai Sovvar avrots tiv, elxdva THS OeotdKov, va éxwow avTiv 
id Lod o oa A . 3 ? A n~ 9 
mapapvbiay THs ~eviteias avT&v. Kal ov dwérvxov Tov oKorot, dAXA 
émjxovoe Kuptos trys Sejoews avr&v: xal ows, dxovoare. "Hy ris 
povaxos év éxeitvp TH Kaip~ ex THs avTys povys To yévos “IBnp, tov 
4 e X s A) An ar ‘\ > ‘ S 
tporov atAovoraros, tTHy KAjow TaBpujdtos, tov dvaxwpyTny periov 
Biov, [fol. 74 v.] re Be@ xara povas ddiarelrrws mpotopiArAdv 85 ro 
pev rod Oépovs Kaip@ émi ta tyyAcrepa rod Gpovs éxabéLero Sia 7d 
yovxov™ rov Sé xepava els rérov Oepudrepov’ 7d Sé Evdupa elev éx 
Tptxav, Kal 7 Tpopy éx Tav év TM Sper Boravadv, To S€ rordv Vdup jy. 
‘ ¥ ‘ a A r ’ ’ a , , , ‘ 
Kal yUXETO THY EvXHVY TavTnV’ Kupie 'Inoot Xproré, éA€noov pe Tov 
« A , T de ‘ b ? € , S an 3 ‘ 
duaptwArov. elye O¢ wal rHv paxapiay dmddryta Kabas Kai H yeved 
auTrov é 2 A \ ar ry a € ' é sX ‘ fa X 
Xovow avrTynv, Kat nv dAnOns, ws To EVAov TO wepvTevpévoy rapa 
ras dtef{ddous trav tddrwv Kata tov Oetov Aavid cai rov vopov Kupiov 
“~ ») . ¢€ , ? 4 ‘N 3 ld 4 
pedeTov, vuKTos Kal nuépas, Eriyeros ayyeXos Kai ovpavios dvOpwr7os, 
ovTds ToTe mpocevxdpuevos Kal pixpov émivvardéas dpe THY dyiav OeordKov 
peta twos atyAns Aapmpas’ Kat ele mpds aitrov' ‘ eloeAe eis 7d 
povarrynpioy Kal Ta THs éuns Gedynoews dvdyyeAov To mpoeorare 
SX A 6 Led 2 ~ 0 é A > 4 3 4 “ ‘ . aA 
BovAopar yap Sovvas avrots rd éuov eixdviopa, éret 59 Kal eis TovTo 
évravOa éAndAv0a. ciceXOav roinw & Te alywarAd welds eis TH 
Odraccav Badiwov, va yvio. ravres THv aydrynv Kal THY TpdvoLay Av 
éxw eis TO povacrypioy tudv.” Kal ratra eirotoa é€ 6@Oadrpav abrod 


37 The monastery of Vatopedi, situ- before the death of Athanasios, and 
ated, like the Lavra of Athanasios and érédpwy in the text may include it. It 
the Ivérén, on the east coast of the is a couple of miles inland from Ivérén. 
promontory, was founded in the lifetime $8 Fort., «di xalwep. 
of Athanasios, after A.D. 972. The 39 Houxov. 
convent of Philotheos was also founded 
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dyévero. xai To mpocotar dvaxadvrre Ta Spabévra xal & wrpocoTans 
xeXever xpovoOyvat 7d arénpotv. ob yevoydvov cuvvyjyOnoay waves ol 
povaxot eis ryv éxxAnciay xai diavres xynpovs xal Aapwddas pera 
Ovuutatay efépxovrac Tov povacrypiov pera urys. Kai Wovres of 
‘Pwpator tovs “IBypas, eis yéAwta erpdrnocav Kai ypiavro turallay 
avrovs dre drddorovs dvras xai darepirrovs. pOdcavres 52 cis riv 
Garaccay Hpfavro wadAey 7o wapov rpordpioy ‘ paxapiLoudy oe Oecréne 
wapOéve,” [fol. 75 7.] xal drepa rov xatpod émirydera. Kal rapevfis } 
eixwy THs Oeordxov nptato epyerOor wpds tiv ynv Soov dvds onpelov 
Sciornpa. rére xai 6 mpoppyOeas TaBpindios melas éréBn els ri 
Oaracvoay Kata TO THS Deordxov Sidraypa,” Kai dArAlyov wepirarycas 
evhos 4 eixav THs Oeotdxou elowAOey els Tas dyxdAas atrot hv AaBov 
npfaro Waray peyaropavws 1rd xipic eXéyoov. & 5é xpoerras 
cigéSpae xai tpovrivrynce To yépovre Kal aya clonAOe els ryv yi. 
cai ourws é¢yévero yapa peyddAy Kai dyaddiaors maou tols povayois 
péxpis HepGy tpiav woovvres dyputvias xal tyvwdias dxararavorovs. 
elra xai mwapaxAyjovov wKoddpnoav éy ry dxty Tis OaAdoons Kal rv 
Gelay iepoupyiav éxet ereréAecav. sera 82 rv Oelav lepoupyiay dvépepov 
tiv aytav eixdva év to povacrnply Kat yxav airiy dy Tq vag els Td 
évécrepov rov Byparos. Kat radkw dypyrvycavres"! OAnv rH vicra Kat 
tyv Oeiav exredécavres Aecroupylay dvexdpynoav Exaoros els THV liav 
povnv, xapq Kat Avy ovvexdpevoe’ xapa pev Gre HEcwOnoay ety xai 
weprmrigarGa thy dyiav eixdva Ths Georoxov, Avry Se Sri od wapa Tas 
iSias provas tavryv CAaBov. rod St xatpod émiordvros va tas éwOwas 
tuvwdias rojowoe eiondOev els tov vadv & rovrou THY éyxéipnow Exov 
iva ras xavdvAas evrperiog Kal Tyv GAAnV aracav abris dxodovbiav. 
kal 7 eixmy éxetoe ovdapas Fv. elra ravrayod dvepevvycavrés ebpoy 
aurnv dvwfey ris wiAns TOU povagrnpiou els 76 TElxos TOU KdoTpov, Kal 
AaBorres avriy dépovory eis tov Térov Oa Kai mpdtepov torato. Kat 
wdAww Ta Gpote. éroie, kal Trovro éri mol. dOev xal eis dropiav véBairAev 
mdyras Tous povaxovs. [fol. 75 v.] 4 5& wavayia Oeordxos Kai atOis 
daiveras rp mpoppyGerr: povay@ TaBpinrip Kwai Aéye ara: “ cioedOe 
eis TO povarrtypiov Kal cir? TO MpoecTor: iva Tavoyrat Tov wepatey pe 
Kat rovro gadis kai BeBaiws yvitwoay ore ov« HAOov eis 76 povacrijpiov 

© According tothe account of Timo- _the miracle occurred. C’était un mardi 
theus Gabachwili, Gabriel went first de P&ques. SBrosset, Addstions, p. 


in a boat and then walked onthe waves. I9I. 
Timotheus also knew the day on which 4! dypurvicaytes. 
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iva puAakes EvecGE pot, GAN’ iva éyw padrov pirat kal Ppoupds évomat 
ipaov. ob pdvov xara Tov wapdvra Biov GAAG Kai Kara Tov wéAAorTa aldva 
éya éxouat Bonds xai Pidag tpov. Kai door povaxol ev evAaBeia nat 

? a , \ Lon ‘ 5 4 2 ” \ 93 eXS . 
Pd6By Geod woAtrevoovrat Kai THs Kata Sivapiv dperys py duedor kai 

Q , a lon a> “a by ? 4) ? ‘ 5 “A 6 rd 
To wrépas THS (wns abrav défovrat, Oapoeirwoay cai pndapos PoPyOyrw- 
cay? xdAacww, Toro yap Tapa TOD énod viod Kai Geod alryoapévy ciAnda, 
xat TOTO TO oNpetov Sidwys tutv Kat rois Stadefopdvos dpav’ éd’ doov 
dpare tiv éunv dyiay eixdva év TH povacrnpiy bpov, 7 xdpis Kal 7d Xcos 
roo éov viod Kai Oeod ovx éxreiver dd dyav.”” ratra dxovcas 6 
doxytixaratos Kal Oedhopos rarnp TaBpinAros crovdaius eirépyerar eis 
TO povagrypLoy Kai dvaxaAvrre: TH MpoeoTate TavTa. Kal Ss GAos yapas 
éumAcos yiverat, kat ouvvalpoifee wacav tiv adeAdéryta Kai Kxedever 
xAaoOnvas THY wiAnV THS MovAS Kai evKTHptov olxov dveyeipas ev TH 
mvdAy cis Gvopa THS brepayias Oeordxov THs Toprairjoys, Kai dAXaxod 
dvotxOjvat eloodov THs povas’ Grep Sparar péxpt oypepov eis riot 

‘4 \ 9 ‘ , » 2a Q Lf 
BeBaiav xai devdés paptipioy els alive rov aravra. 
» > 2 ‘ sQ A “a “a ze ¢ ° wy 

§ 11. "Exrore ovy éoriv ety ev ry povag cal’ éxdorny ywopeva dreipa 
Oavpara, Saipovavras iwpévovs, xwAovs wepuratodtytas, trudAois Td 
Brérew xaptLopévoust® xai rayroiay dAAnv vécov Geparevopevovs. Kai nv 
xapa peydAn wai dyaAXNiacis év To Ope wavri Kal waoy Ty Teptxwpw* 
détov Sé¢ éx Trav rodAGv Oavpdrov emipvycOqvat évos H Ovo Kai otrw 
Katatavcot Tov Adyov. 

§ 12. Horé ra Hepowv dlea yérn éxotparevoavres Kar’ adris 
dnAady TAS Bacribos ray roAewv Sia te Enpas Kai Bardoons rARGos 
> Y pea 3 a” a 9 > A 2 4 
dvapiOpynrov, Kai tis €€ abrav duowpas wap’ airois dvopa{dpuevos, 
[fol. 129 7.] paday sre év r@ rod "AOw dpous cioi wieiora povacrypta, 
mAota wevrexaidexa AaBov épxerar. xai év ty Tav ‘IBypwv porg 
cig Bare (sic) mparov, Kai ds épOacav civerndyjcay Gowep ties Oypes 


§? moBntwoay. 

43Corrupt. Fort. xapi(duevor passive. 

44 The monks of Athos often suffered 
from the attacks of Moslem pirates. 
Thus one of the earliest foundations 
of the Holy Mountain, the convent 
of Xeropotamu (its first name was 
Cheimarru), was utterly ruined So7e 
pdt duolwua relxous palvyerOa, in the 
first quarter of the tenth century, by 
the Saracens, and was restored by 
Rémanos Lekapénos, whose Golden 


Bull of A.D. 924, concerning the resto- 
ration, is preserved. The text will be 
found in Zacharia von L., Jus Graeco- 
romanum, ilil., pp. xxvii, sgg. In 
A.D. 1345 four monks of Athos were 
ransomed from pirates (%5., p. xxii, 
n. cxli). The Ivérén, as well as other 
monasteries, suffered at the time of the 
Turkish conquest of Constantinople, to 
which episode, doubtless, the .text 
refers. 
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dypioer cal dvypepor kai weptexvxAwoav airyv. of 2 povayxot iSovres rd 
wzAnOos tav BapBdpwv xai tiv draxrov atrov épynv eianAGoy cis riv 
2 ” . Q a Ses r \ a , » ? 
éxxA\noiayv kai EAaBov ra Geta xai iepa oxen Kal THY wavoertoy cixdva 
tis Oeopyropos Kai dépovow aira eis roy wipyov 8 oxevodvAdxiov 
dvopalera:, kai xatnodddkicay éavrots écwley rod wipyov. of dé 
BapBapo py exovres Tovs dvripaynoopeévovs pyyavyy Twa mwoujcavres 
eioydOov évras ToD dxupwparos GANG Tis Seyjoerat H ypadp 7 UvaL 
(sic)® ras wapavopias cai Tas Kaxwoes As éxoinoay tore of GOeor exeivor 
eis THY povav; TovTo 82 pévoy elrety Kai dpxet, Ore wavTeret ddavicps 
4 > 7 ‘ 8 ‘4 “ , 4 N LY 
wapéswxay airyv. elra xai Ta oxowia Tov wAolwy AaBovrTes Kal Tous 
Ktovas Tav éxxAnoioy Syoavres éovpov Braiws per dAaAaypov iva rv 
€xxAnotay Tov @eod pigworv, ddd’ odx loyvoay rovro Toujoas. of be 
povaxol Spavres Kai dxovovres Tavra ovx ewaBovro (sic) gdovres Ta 
mwpodyrixa éxetva pypata ‘* ivati twrvots, xvpte, dvaornOe Kai py droog 
eis téeAos & eds. yADocav eOvn eis THY KAnpovopmiay gov, éuiavay Tov 
vaov TOV ayiwy gov. Tax mpoxatadaBérwoay Has ot oixrippot cov, 
xupue. BorOnoov jpiv 6 @eds 6 cornp yuav vexey THs Sofys Tod 
Gvopardés cov,” xal dAAa wiciova Ta TOU Kaipod dpuddia. xal Sdxpva 
Geppda ri yav eBpexov xéovres,” Kal riv dyliav elxdva ris Oeordxov 
twouvres eSeixvuov, kat dxduvis eis adriy évopavres EAcyow' ‘ d Séorova 
Georéxe, rovavtas Hiv tas vrocxéoas ewroiyoas; dAAG py Twapaddys 
° ea » , y . , a ’ » e 
(sic) Hpas eis rédos ia Tov yevvnOevra éx gov. py wore eixwory oi 
> ‘\ € “ ~ 2 ‘ € @g “ > a 93 9 € Ld ‘ 
€xOpot pay, wrod éoriv 6 Beds abrav”; cpus 7 dpxioTpdryyos Kai 
taxiorn [fol. 129 v.] tev érixadoupevwr airnv <xai> dfvrary Bondaa, 
9 dxpavros Oeordxos, 4} mporoAcnovoa THs idias povys, dpa wapeide rHv 
Ld . ae L) » € 4 ’ 3 ~ i. 2 ‘ \ 2 , 
Sénow atrav; 7 Tas Vrocyéces Evevoaro; oidapas’ GAAG Kal érAnpwce, 
Kal eis ynv xaréppatev avrous, xai ddavic pg ravreAct Tapéduxer, ws wer’ 
odtyov & Adyos SyAw@oe. AAA Tis AoAHTE TOD Jeod Ta Tore Oavpdora; 
tis 8¢ Tis tapOevov Kal Oeordxou Tv eis Huds ebowdayyviav ; 745 yap THs 
vuxros KaTtaraPovons dOpows éfaicroy xai Biarov (sic) xaracyida mveiparos 
> a. a id \. ws» iA ¥ lg @ ld ‘ 
Kar avrav éye(paca xai dpdyv rovracaca épyov Gadarriwy peuvpdtwr Ta 
rev, BapBdpwy aActa éxoincey ef py évds povov évaropeivavros eis 6 
ixypxev 6 apyyyes abrav, xai rovro eis Erepov Oaipa. THs Hudpas Tov 


45 Fortasse legendum zfs 8inyhoacba: sense, gains some external support from 
Surhoera: } ypagy sapa8otvas. the circumstance that it restores the 
© &Bpexov xéovres scripsi, Bpéxovres rhythmic ending. 
cod. The correction, necessary to the 
VOL, x. H 
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Siarappdons spacw of povayot owpyddv" ra tov BapBdpwr cwpara ev 
Te aiyiarA@ THs Oaddoons Kai dracay THY Tov TAOlwy &rocKEUnV. TOTE 
87 6 rovrwy vavapxos Hyouv 6 dpopas dav ryy tév wAoiwv adxwdeay, 
xepol Turrwy Tas OWes, érdocaTo Koviy TH KEehary avrod, Kal ex THs 
duérpou Avwns puxpod 57 kat ras Ppévas aroAAvor. kai eis éavroy EAOwv 
mpoorinre: Tois Toot THv povaxav Kai yiverat ixérys® evyvwopov xai 
rameva pPbéyyerar & rpwny Onp <pardrov>” 7 avOpurros. elra Aéye Tpos 
avrovs’ ‘SenOnre SotAoc Tod dAnOwod Geod iva pH kayo arorAwpar™ aowep 
TO éuov orpdrevpa.” Kal ypvorov Kai dpyupov Sédwxev avrois wAnGos 
Grepov, elwy* “ ratra Ta xpynpata AaBovres dvoixodopyoate Ta Telyn 
Tov povacrnpiou tyiv els Vos, (va pn wdAww €yOpoi tives EAPovres xaxo- 
TojTwo vas.” of dé povayot AaBorres Ta xpHpata dvoxodopynoav ra 
reixn els tos, Grep kai péxypt THS onpeEpov paiverar, dAXa TOTE piv OvTwS 
dxwduvws cal dAvzus Suecdoato tHy éavrav poviv 4 wavdxpavros 
Georoxos. 

§ 13 [fol. 125 7.]. “AAAore 52 wadwy rod ddevpov éxderdvros TF 
povy év peydAy orevoxwpia cai dunia 6 mpoeoras Fv. 7 St wavayia 
Georoxos paivera: aite xa’ Urvous Kai pyoi xpos abrév’ ‘ri reptAvros 
el; twraye cai Odavat THY Tod dAeipou Soxnv obcay remAnpwperyy, iva 
yas Thy mpovorav Kai xyndepoviar™ Hv Exw mpds Thy dperépay povyv.” 6 
Se rpoeo ras elonAGev els rHv Tov drevpov Soxiv Kai Dov abrav werdy- 
pwpévnv ovvexadécaro xai THv ddeXhorynta racay éxet. Kai Pavpacartes 
peydAws eddfacav Tov Beov Kai THV wavaxpavrov Heordxov. dAdore dé 
médw Tov olvov borepyoavros 4 mavayia Georéxos érAypwoe THY TOD 
otvov Soxnv, wore trepxexvoGat Tov olvoy, kai dAAore wdAw Tod éXalov 
Kat Ta TapatAyo.a mowvca édaivero, cat GAAa pupia evepyecias Kai 
Oavpara, & éroinoe Kai trove: Kal? éxaoryy Hpépay ev rH movy TavTy ba 
THs TeBacpias eixdvos adrys. Kal Ta pev oldaper, TA 52 dyvootuey, dia 
TO émixeipevoy Huly védos Tov duaptiav’ Kai da TovTO GpeiAopev del TH 
Georoxp edxapioreiv. eet S¢ 76 THs Hicews Fuaov dobevis Kal 7d TIS 
Stavoias vwOpov droxvety yas moet Sia TO THS dperhs éximrovoy, Kav 
Bpaxéa perepxapeba, hépe dca trav pypdruv Hy ebyapioteiav tpocoicwpev 
TH MYTpE TOD Deod ypav. tywoarres obv THY Pwvyv Kal tas dpevas 
perewpyoavtes ovtTw Bojowpev’ “od piv, & Séorowa Geordxe, ds Td 


47 gopnddy. KM@AAov, as it restores the rhythmic 
19 ixdrys scripsi, olxérns cod. ending. 50 dwebAAcopa. 
’'{ have not hesitated to insert 5! Gyoumoddunoay. %% «ndauoviary. 
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prravOpwrov éx picews Exovea, ob SiéAceres rpovoovpévy Hudy, xabdrep 
pyTNp piridrats Spot rai Prdoropyos diacwdLovea Prdrdrrovea wepié- 
wovoa, nes S¢ dyri TovTwy ebyaptoroupey, dvaxynpUTToMEy Tas yapiras, 
ov xpUmropev Tas evepyecias, dooney peyadopuves Ta oa Oavpdora, Thy 
xypdepoviar® dofaloyey, [fol. 125 v.] THY mpdvovay peyadvvopey, rhv 
ctomrdayxviav Sofodoyotpev, kai ri péy Tots rape Oovor pepynpévor TOV 
cov peyiotov Swpeay Kai éf Gowy xivdurwv éppicOnpey 8a cod, tavryy 
Got THY ebyapioTEtay WS xpéos mpordhepomev. Ei Sé rots dveorace Kai 
Avroveww pas wapaxadovpey tiv anv dtvrarnv Bonbeay, Seopeba ris 
ons dvriAnwews olkrov AaBelv ris oFs wotmyys Kai KAnpovoyias. orybr 
mpéoBus dxoimytos mpos Tov Gov vidv Kat @eov yor, Kai BonOncor 
py ra Erxata xiwdvwedovow, eferAédoGar yuas cupdhopas ddoxyrov. 
épas, & S€omowwa, cis Soov Kaxov Tepiewécapev. dvaorn&t ovv Kai pi 
dxwoy eis réAX0s° tvari drootpéepys To rpdcwrorv covdd jyov. SidAveorv 
Tous émixeréevovs PoBovs Kai tTpdpovs. watooy Tovs woAduous Kai Tas 
pdyas, xowacoy Ti Kunbetoay dpynv xa Opatow, xaraxpduvoy ras év 
T® peow ordoes Kai tapaxas, Kai elpyvyv orabypav BpdBevooy tiv 
SovAwy cov.” 

§ 14. "AAN évradda yevopevor xai ra toria rod Adyou xaXdoavres els 
Tov doaA} Tov owwray Karavrjowpev Ayéva. Todro Se avOus po mpods 
tpas, ddeaAgot’ pn durvjpoves yerwpeba wepi ryv edepyérw nai rpoordrey 
qpaov, av ob SuvapyeBa (sic) dca tov Epywv rv ebxapiotetav por péepery TH 
pyrpt rod @eod yay, GAN’ oby bia Tov pyydrov py dxvycwpev. Kat yap 
mdAwv eis Wuas TO Képdos éraveow. av yap Trois POdcacw edyapioroe 
yevopeBa, worAAHy tpds Ta pédAAOVTA THY Wappyciay eipyowpey Kal Tov 
dxoppyruv dyaboy érurixwpev xdpite kai dravOpwxia rod Kupiou qyov 
"Incod Xpurrov. eO ob teh warpi xait@ dyip xat Cworoup rrvevpare Sofa 
kpatos TYyLy Kal TpooKUvyots viv Kai dei kai eis TOs alwvas TOY ailwvuwy. 





duyy. 
"EreAcwOy évy KovorartwovroX\ 6a xeipos MiyanrA 
"Avepyotou ev cra apGO voepBpiy if. 
SS «adapovlay. 


J. B. BURY. 
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ARISTOPHANES, PAX, 741-747. 


tous & “HpaxXéas rots pdrrovras Kai Tous mewavras éxelvous, 
“ Ud “~ a La . a 
Tous pevyovras xdfararavras Kai Turropévous Eritndes, 
éénAac’ dtipwoas mpwrds’ Kat rovs SovAovs rapéAuca, 
ods éfizyov KAdovtas del Kai Tovrous eivexa Tovdt, 
iy’ 6 avvdovAos oxwas atrod Tas wAnyas clr’ dvéporo 
“@® xaxddaioy, Ti To Sépy’ Exabes ; pov torpiyis eloéBarev cor 
és ras wAeupas roAAG oTparig KddevSpotopyoe 1d varTov ;” 


O runs the passage in which the Chorus in the Peace 
recount the improvements introduced into Comedy 

by Aristophanes. But modern editors invariably transpose 
vv. 742 and 743. Wrongly,as I think. As it seems to me, 
kal rovrouc Cannot possibly have the same meaning as xal 
ravra unless connected with an adjective or participle, as 
in 1278, Eg. 189, Eccl. 594, Pl. 546, Ran. 704, Fr. 423. 
When followed by a final clause, as here, cat rodrove can 
only mean “these too.” Accordingly, the verse in which 
xal rovrovc Stands must predicate something of the slaves 
which has already been predicated of Heracles. Now, in 
the text, as it reads with the transposition, Heracles is 
alluded to only as ‘“ Heracles kneading dough” and 
‘‘Heracles sharpset.” But if we preserve the order of 
verses given by all the MSS., we have three more partici- 
ples agreeing with rove ‘HpaxAéac, and one of those, when 
emended by a slight alteration, gives us the required 
word. If for getyovrac, which is quite unsuitable to 
Heracles, we read getZuvrac (“ wailing,” “crying gev’’), 
a rare word, and therefore more likely to be corrupted into 
one so common as ¢ebyovrac, we shall have a word which 
goes well with rumropévove, and which fully justifies 
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x\aovrac—the slaves too, like Heracles, being represented 
as bewailing the rough treatment which they are receiv- 
ing, so that their fellow-slaves may have a chance of 
letting off some of the traditional jokes. We have Heracles 
roasting fowl in Aves, 1689; the scholiast on this pase 
Sage quotes some lines from Cratinus complaining of 
the perpetual recurrence on the stage of a famished 
Heracles; and a scene in the Ranae, 570 ff., represents 
Heracles as bilking certain innkeepers, and expresses 
their desire to inflict on him the severest bodily injuries. 
The passage may be roughly rendered thus :— 


He banish’d that ‘‘ Heracles making his cake” 
—’Tis our gallant Poet’s boast— 

With his craving stomach, his OA's and his Ad’s, 
And his cozenings of ‘‘mine Host,” 

Who was constantly getting a drubbing of course, 
Just to make a bit fun. 

Our Poet, too, first sent packing at once 
Those stage-slaves every one 

That, like Heracles, came on the stage in tears, 
For no possible reason, I wis, 

But to give their fellow-slaves the cue 
For some time-honour’d joke like this: 

‘‘ What punishment ’s come on your hide, my old chum ? 

On your wretched ribs, alack ! 

Has the whip-lash made in force a raid, 
And disforested your back ? ”” 


‘ It is admitted that ¢ebyovrac would be quite unsuitable 
to Heracles, and this is held to be a reason for the trans- 
position of the two verses. But it has not been observed 
that the word is equally, or more, unfit to be applied to 
slaves, in whose case the poet would certainly have used 
the word azodparrac. 


R. Y. TYRRELL. 
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SPECIMENS OF A TRANSLATION OF THE 
FOURTH BOOK OF THE <2NEID. 


But Dido ere he ceased sore smitten burns 

With hidden fire, and feeds in every vein 

The wound of passion; now full force returns 

The valiant spirit, the heroic strain ; 

Fixed in her heart the looks, the words, remain ; 
The pang pursues her to her quiet bed : 

And, when the world was lighted up again, 

And from the Dawn the dewy shadows fled, 

In a fond sister’s ears she poured her pain and said: 


‘*O sister Anna, what a night I spent! 

How often from a troubled dream I start! 

Who is this guest so strangely hither sent ? 

What mien is his, what stature, what brave heart 

’Tis easy faith and certain Gods have part 

In him: the dastard’s is the low-born line. 

Ah man of many sorrows that thou art, 

What tale of war’s worst fears outfaced was thine! 
How had it moved.a soul less firmly fixed than mine! 


‘‘ Were it not settled in a soul bereaved 

No lure to wedded union should avail, 

Once first love played me false and death deceived, 
Were I not sick of passion’s throbbing tale, 

Here, here, perhaps it was I could be frail. 

Yes, Anna; since the wretched fate was known 

Of lost Sychzeus, since the household—pale 

Pollute with brother’s blood, this man alone 

Impulse of soul and sense once more has made me own. 
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“I recognise the ancient flame revive. 

But first engulf me may the yawning ground, 

Or come the Almighty’s thunder-bolt and drive 

To Hell’s pale shadows down, to Night’s profound, 

Ere Shame be outraged and her ties unbound. 

He, he, who made me his, a virgin bride, 

Has caught my heart away: there be it found 

Ever with him and in his grave abide.” 

But here tears choke her voice; she may not check the tide, 


‘‘QO dearer to a sister than her life, 

Must you alone a pining widow be, 

For doating mother and delighted wife ?” 
Anna replies :—‘‘ Must all your youth so flee, 
Perpetual mourning ? Think you jealousy 
Surviving in the dust, beyond the pyre? 

I know no suitors moved your misery, 

In Libya yet, or there before in Tyre: 

Vainly Iarbas might and many a prince aspire. 


‘True warrior sons of warlike Libya these ; 

But all such suit the widow’s pride disdains. 

Now with a passion that had power to please 

Shall you still strive ? And think too in whose plains 
You are intruder. Wild here without reins 
Numidians riding gird you, and that strand, 

The treacherous Syrtes; here upon you gains 
Getulia, the unconquerable land ; 

Here fierce Barczans roam the thirsty desert sand. 


‘Why tell of Tyre, the wars that gather there, 
The threatening brother? I—-convinced I feel, 
With Gods auspicious and by Juno’s care 
Hither the winds have carried Trojan keel. 
What a city, what a realm, does hope reveal, 
Sister, from such a marriage! To what height 
Of glory, helping us the Trojan steel, 
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May Carthage rise! Yours only to invite 
The present Gods to bless, with every sacred rite. 


‘* The while, give loose to hospitality, 

And cunning causes for delaying frame, 

While storms and rainy stars disturb the sea ; 

Till ships be mended and the skies be tame.” 

Thus in the burning heart was fanned the flame ; 
Hope and desire bid doubt and scruple fly, 

And freed her spirit from the bonds of Shame. 

They seek the shrines and at each altar cry 

For help, and duly there the unblemished victims die. 


For Phoebus these ; for Ceres, fount of law; 

For Father Bacchus; and for Juno more, 

Who bids us hold the marriage-bond in awe. 

Fair Dido’s self will bear the cup and pour 

The wine a milk-white heifer’s forehead o’er ; 

Or by the fat-fed altars solemn pace 

Before the Gods, and every day adore 

With offerings ever new ; and pry to trace 

In victim’s open breast—speak quivering vitals grace ? 


Ah souls of seers, poor your utmost skill ! 

Ah vows and shrines, how help ye her unrest P 
The flame eats to the very marrow still ; 

The silent wound is raw within her breast. 
Unhappy Dido burning and distrest 

Thro’ the whole city roams: even as a doe 
Pierced with a shaft by unseen hand addrest 
From the thick forest: he who dealt the blow, 
How sped the winged shaft unwitting, left it so. 


Thro’ woods and glades the bleeding creatures speeds, 
The deadly arrow never from its side. 

Now thro’ the busy city Dido leads 

fEneas with her: Tyrian pomp and pride 

She points him: what a home she can provide : 
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Begins to speak and stammers and is mute : 

Now seeks she, often as the daylight died, 

The feast repeated, and again makes suit— 

Ah folly |—for the tale where passion first took root. 


Then, when they part, and moonlight too grows dim, 
And setting stars say—turn to sleep again, 

Lone in the empty hall she misses him, 

And lays her on the couch where he has Iain. 

In distance present seems he to remain 

To distant eye and ear. Or fondles she 

Ascanius to her bosom, and would fain 

So cheat her awful love, if it might be: 

The father’s image there to her is witchery. 


II. 


Now rose Aurora from her ocean bed. 

Forth with the day the chosen many goes; 

The meshy nets, the hunting-spear’s broad head, 

The eager horseman and the hound’s keen nose. 

Not yet do Dido’s chamber doors unclose ; 

Her highest chiefs are waiting duty-bound: 

How gaily, decked with gold and purple, shows 

Her hunter, as he proudly paws the ground, 

Or champs the foaming bit and flings the flakes around. 


At length she issues forth, escorted fair, 

In Tyrian cloak with broidered border drest, 
A golden quiver, gold to bind her hair, 

And golden brooch to catch her purple vest. 
The Trojan train too, and with merry zest 
ulus riding on. Himself the flower 

That has no peer, Aineas joins the rest. 

As when Apollo quits his winter bower 

In Lycia for the Isle that saw his natal hour: 
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The choirs renewed: around the altar stalks 

Cretan, Dryopian, with a frantic din, 

And painted Agathyrsian. There He walks 

The heights of Cynthus, flowing hair kept in 

With a soft leafy wreath and golden pin : 

The quiver chiming true to every pace. 

Such easy grace the Trojan’s motions win, 

Such glory shining in that splendid face: 

As to the mountains on they press to rouse the chase. 


There the wild goats driven from thé mountain height 
Came running down the slopes; there, fleet as wind, 
Scurrying the open plain and in their flight 

Still keeping close array troop stag and hind; 

The way they go with mounting dust is lined. 

But young Ascanius thro’ the valleys tore, 

His wild horse leaving these and those behind: 

Ah! how he longs to find a foaming boar, 

For these poor timid things, or face a lion’s roar ! 


Meantime a mighty turmoil fills the sky, 

And following fast a furious storm and hail. 

The Tyrians and the Trojans scattering fly, 

And the young Prince, and seek what may avail 

For shelter to their heads in such a gale: 

Run flooded rivers down the mountain’s side. 

Nor did Queen Dido nor /Eneas fail 

To find the fated grotto. There preside 

Juno and Ancient Earth, to seal them spouse and bride. 


Fires flash in heaven: consenting heaven so be 
To the consummate union witness made ! 

Hark on the hills the Nymphs shout merrily ! 
And yet that day the first the train was laid 

To death and ruin. For no more afraid 
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Of eye or ear is Dido now; no thought 

Of furtive amour; but the holy aid 

Of wedlock’s name shall glorify the fault: 

The while through Libya’s realms the evil tale was brought. 


Yes, to such speedy message Fame was fired, 

Fame, she the speediest Mischief mortal knows ; 
Whose every motion makes her more untired, 

And strength increases every step she goes. 

Small first for fear, high soon to heaven she grows, 
And strides the ground, the clouds about her head. 
Her, Mother Earth—or so the story shows— 

Hating the Gods for her grim Giants dead, 

Produced, their sister true, the last and worst she bred. 


What rapid foot, and what unwearied wing |! 

Dread Monster huge: where all those plumes appear, 
Lurks watchful eye beneath—a wondrous thing— 

And tongue and mouth to speak, and listening ear. 

By night she whizzes thro’ the darkness drear 

In middle flight, nor knows the sweet of sleep; 

At dawn she stays her in her wide career, 

On roof-top or on lofty tower to keep ; 

Makes many a one to fear, makes many a one to weep. 


To false and to perverted holds she on 

As firm and long as when ’tis truth she tells. 
Then she, with something suiting every one, 
Worked on the minds of men her evil spells; 

On fact and fiction equally she dwells : 

‘‘ #Eneas came, the high-born son of Troy ; 

To him the widow’s pride no more rebels ; 

Their Kingdoms now forgot, they will employ 
The winter long in love, the slaves of guilty joy.” 
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From watch-tower high she saw the early dawn, 

She saw the ships sail out with yards asquare, 

She saw the beach with every oar withdrawn, 

And thrice and four times beat her bosom bare, 

And tore and tore-away her yellow hair: 

‘QO Jupiter, shall this adventurer go, 

And to have mocked me in my Kingdom dare ? 

Will they not catch up arms and none be slow, 

And pour from every street to chase the fleeing foe ? 


‘* And others drag the vessels from the dock ? 

Fire, fire, with speed, and weapons; row—give way ! 
What say I or where am I? What mad shock 

Makes settled purpose alter or delay ?”’ 

Poor wretch, you feel the treachery to-day : 

Then it behoved when offering your throne. 

Lo his right hand, his honour, who they say 

Bore on his back his father helpless grown, 

Who carries Gods with him, his country’s and his own!” 


‘‘ Had I not power to rend him limb from limb, 

And fling him to the sea! His friends—His son, 

Could I not shed the blood and serve up him 

A dainty dish for sire to feed upon ! 

But doubtful were it how the fight should run: 

So be it; whom feared I that was to die? 

With brands into his camp I should have won, 

And filled the holds with flame, and slaughtered lie 
Should sire and son and all, and with them all should I. 


** Sun, shedding on all earthly labours light; 
Juno, my witness and my arbiter ; 

Hecate, in city cross-ways cried at night ; 
Ye Dire Avengers, and ye Gods of her 

Who am to die; now hear your worshipper; 
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Now give my wrongs the attention they demand. 

If that nefarious man a wanderer 

Must touch a harbour, must attain to land, 

If so Jove’s fates require and such fixed limit stand ; 


** Still, harassed by fierce nations’ fight and arms, 
Exiled from kingdom, torn from son’s embrace, 

Let him cry out for aid in war’s alarms, 

And see his best friends dying in disgrace. 

Nor, when submitted to hard terms of peace, 

Let him enjoy a throne or genial day; 

But die before the time for his decease, 

And lie unburied in the middle way. 

This with my latest voice, with my last blood, I pray. 


‘*Then you, my Tyrians, bear them root and branch 

A bitter hatred. This the offering ye 

Shall offer to my ashes—to be stanch, 

Denying league, denying amity. 

Rise from my bones, Avenger Some, and see 

Those men of Troy with fire and sword thou smite, 
Now—then—whenever force and fortune be. 

Shore facing shore, sea facing sea, in spite, 

Host facing host, may they and all their children fight.” 


ON A GREEK INSCRIPTION. 


IN a recent number of Hermathena (No. xx., p. 85, 1894) 
I published the text of a Greek Inscription of which I then 
possessed only a cast. The publication has led to the 
recovery of the original, which is now in the Library of 
Trinity College.—T. K. ABBOTT. 
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NOTES ON SOME PASSAGES IN CICERO’S 
LETTERS. 


D Fam. ix. 4: De Coctio mihi gratum est; nam id 

etiam Attico mandaram, Tu si minus ad nos, 

accurremus ad te: si hortum in bibliotheca habes, deerit 
nihil. 

No apology is needed for a fresh attempt to solve the 
difficulties of this exceedingly dark passage. As to the 
word kortum, Prof. Tyrrell and Dr. Purser say that they 
frankly give it up as it stands, “ although it looks as if it 
was sound.” The only emendation of the corrupt Coctzo 
which has met with much favour is Coccezo, proposed by 
Corradus. But this correction does not fit in with the 
whole drift of the brief letter, of which the passage forms 
the concluding part. The few lines which precede are 
given to an elaborate jest based ona philosophictenet. The 
sentence which follows, whatever be its true interpretation 
in detail, certainly bears upon literary matters, as the word 
bibizotheca shows. It is most unlikely that there should 
have been thrust in between two references to books a 
reference to a man whom we only know as one with whom 
Cicero had dealings about financial matters. 

I assume that Cicero jests on philosophical topics in the 
latter part of the letter as well as in the earlier part. The 
corrupt Coc/zo I take to be derived from an original Gargettto 
(through Carctzo). Cicero uses the name Gargettius for 
Epicurus in Ad Fam. xv. 16, 1; and is followed by Statius 
in two passages, viz. Silv. i. 3, 94, and ii. 2, 113. The 
word hortum, I believe, carries on the jest, and jocularly 
indicates the writings of Epicurus and his school. Of 
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course hortus as a designation of the Epicurean school is 
common enough, and it is no great stretch in a humourous 
letter to apply it to Epicurean books. The words .4¢tico 
mandaram remind us how often in his letters to Atticus 
Cicero begs his friend to send him books, and especially 
philosophical books. Side by side with sz hortum tn btblt0- 
theca habes 1 would place another obscure phrase, at the 
end of the letter Ad Quint. Fratrem, ii. 8 (10): hortus domi 
est. In the same letter there is an allusion, as I think, to 
the philosophy of Epicurus in a hard passage with which I 
will now deal (§ 3): “ apud Anicium uidebimus ut paratum 
sit. Nos enim ita philologi sumus, ut uel cum fabris 
habitare possimus. Habemus hanc philosophiam non ab 
Hymetto sed ab taraysira’’ (so Med. but Crat. araxzra). 
The philosophy which enables a man to live with artisans 
can be none other than the Epicurean. It is needless to 
cite the numerous passages in which Cicero and other 
ancient writers censure the Epicurean school for seeking 
proselytes among the vulgar. The word Hymed¢o is strange 
and not above suspicion. That Cicero alludes not to 
philosophy in general, but to some particular form of 
philosophy, seems to be clear; and, even if that were not 
so, the substitution of Hymettus for Athens (at least in this 
connexion) would be strange. Odder things have happened 
in the transmission of the text of Cicero’s Letters than that 
Hymetto should be here a corruption for Gargetlo. I do 
not, however, press this suggestion, but pass on to consider 
the corrupt avaystra or araxira. The commentary of Prof. 
Tyrrell mentions the principal corrections which have 
been made. My friend Dr. Purser has lately communi- 
cated to me an emendation of his own, ad ara Syrta, in 
which words he supposes to lie concealed “a reference to 
some place in the lower parts of Rome where Eastern 
religion was beginning to germinate.” Ingenious as this 
is, 1 cannot but think that the context points to the name 
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of some place distinctly connected with the history of 
philosophy. This place I imagine to be Addera. Cicero 
appears here, as elsewhere, to lay stress on the derivation 
of Epicureanism from the writings of Democritus. If 
Gargetto be read, the sense is, “I derive this philosophy of 
mine, I will not say from Epicurus, but rather from 
Democritus.” If Aymetto be right, the meaning is, “ This 
philosophy of mine comes, not from refined Athens, but 
from rude Abdera.”’ In either case there will be ahumourous 
reference to philosophy, such as Cicero loves. C. F. W. 
Miiller, in a note on hortus domi est, gives references to a 
number of passages in which the ordinary expressions 
domt est, domt nascttur are found; but only three of his 
quotations contain 4ortus, viz. Fam. ix. 4 (the passage 
considered above), Ad Quint. Fratr. iii. 1, 14 (from which no 
help is to be derived), and Plaut. Mil. 191, ‘‘domi habet 
hortum et condimenta.” The citation of the passage in 
Plautus shows that he acquiesces in that interpretation of 
hortus, both in Ad Quint. Fratr. ii. 8(10), and Ad Fam. ix. 4, 
which gives the word the sense of “a rich store.” But in the 
latter passage, at all events, this meaning is unsuitable. 
Cicero cannot have said to Varro, “if you have arich store 
(of books generally) in your library we shall lack nothing.” 
In several of the letters to Varro he expresses the pleasure 
with which he looks forward to meeting him, and discussing 
with him problems in philosophy. Obviously there is 
allusion here to some particular problem, and to the books 
necessary for its elucidation. If we had Varro’s replies 
to Cicero’s letters the nature of the anticipated discussion 
would be made clear. The earlier portion of the letter 
indicates that the debate was to be about Fate, and was to 
proceed on the lines followed in Cicero’s fragment “De 
Fato,” in which he represents himself as carrying on 
the discussion with Hirtius (probably an Epicurean), and 
as criticising Epicurus among others. 
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To return to the emendation Garge/tzo for Coctso, I may 
recall the fact that in the MSs. of the Letters the miswriting 
of ¢, 4, and # has often led to errors. Thus, in Ad Att. 
Xiii. 12, 4, we have fuos nectso for tuo S. Veltzo. In Ad Att. 
iv. 17, 3, Memmius ... plane refrixerat et eo magis 
tcociace (so Med.) quod iam intellegebamus, &c., I should 
prefer to consider the monstrosity coctace a depravation of 
lotus tacet (tot? tacet) rather than of hoc tacet, as Professor 
Tyrrell reads, after Th. Mommsen. oc for hac re seems 
to be superfluous, as co magts precedes. Probably “age Coctsa 
in Ad Att. iv. 16, 8, is due to a similar perversion; but I 
do not venture on a remedy. 

The passages to which I have referred above, all 
contain allusions to philosophy; to these I will add 
another, viz. Ad Fam. xv. 18, 1, “‘ Ridere, igitur’ inquies, 
‘possumusi’ Non mehercule facillime; uerum tamen 
aliam aberrationem a molestiis nullam habemus. ‘ Ubi 
igitur,’ inquies, ‘philosophia?’ ‘Tua quidem in culina, 
mea tmolestast; pudet enim seruire. Itaque facio me 
alias res agere, ne conuicium Platonis audiam.” Professor 
Tyrrell and Dr. Purser bring objections to the emendation 
of Baiter, 1% oleo est, as compared with t2 falaestra est 
(Manutius), viz. that the meaning of the two corrections is 
much the same, and that the former correction is further 
from the MSS., while the word o/eum is less suited for prose 
than Zalaestra, unless in connexion with the latter. Assi- 
milation to moleststs above seems to be the cause of the 
corruption, and #7 oleo est would, I think, be more readily 
subject to the assimilation than 7 palaesira est. As to the 
nearness to the MSS., 27 oleo est would easily pass to molest, 
and the extension to moles‘ast would be simple. With 
regard to the sense, the Dublin editors evidently thought 
only of oleum as used by the athlete. But it would be 
better to understand an allusion to the midnight lamp, 
which is certainly present in Ad Att. xili. 38, 1: ante 
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lucem cum scriberem contra Epicurios, de eodem oleo et 
opera exaraui nescio quid ad te. Thus understood, the 
reading 27 oleo est is far better suited to the context than 7 
palaestra est; for the “aliae res’’ were certainly literary 
undertakings. 

Ad Fam. v. 20, 2, “ita accepi librum a meo seruo 
scriba ut eundem acceperim a fratre tuo.” The Dublin 
editors bracket the word seruo, with Baiter. Mendelssohn 
retains it, giving a reference to Mommsen’s “ Staatsrecht,” 
iii. 1, 428, where quotations are adduced from legal 
writings and inscriptions, in which seruos is employed to 
denote /zbertus. But it is highly improbable that Cicero 
should just once in the whole range of his writings speak 
of a /ebertus as seruos, particularly seeing that the usage 
appears to occur nowhere else in ordinary literature. On 
the other hand, it is not likely that seruo is a gloss on 
scrtba. I suggest that it is a corruption of the name 
Laurea, which belonged to the freedman in question (§ 1, 
‘““M. Tullius, scriba meus”), as we may conclude with 
probability from Plin. H. N. xxxi. 7. If I am right in this 
conjecture, we have, in the change of Laurea to seruos, an 
example of the trouble caused by the long form (f) of the 
letter s, which led to its confusion with 4, /, 4, a Confusion 
frequently found in many texts, but especially in that of 
Cicero’s Letters. I need hardly point out that the colloca- 
tion of the words meo Laurea scriba is very Ciceronian; so 
e.g. in Ad Fam. ix. 21, 3, “eius fratrem scurram,” and 
xiii. 45, 1, ‘“‘eius Anchialum seruom.” 
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HERMATHE 


AMBRIDGE, WAS 


ARTHUR PALMER. 


Ska editorship of HERMATHENA changes hands again, 

for the second time in its brief career. But how sad 
is the second change compared with the first! Dr. Ingram, 
the first editor, who for years had so admirably conducted | 
the magazine, made over his charge in 1888 to Arthur 
Palmer. Increasing years and changed duties admonished 
Dr. Ingram to invite a successor, and a successor was 
ready, who had, we felt sure, excellent qualifications for 
the position. Our opinions were amply justified. For ten 
years he presided over a magazine which has been received 
both in this country and abroad with a most generous 
welcome. But he is no longer among us: and it is with 
deep sorrow that here I have, in the name not only of the 
contributors to HERMATHENA, but also of all the members 
our College, to express the deep sense of loss which we 
have all sustained in the death of our gifted editor and our 
dear friend, Arthur Palmer. 

I shall never forget a certain day in 1860 when the 
commencement of the Long Vacation brought about an 
amalgamation between the Junior Freshmen and Senior 
Freshmen tables at Commons. At that time I knew 
hardly anyone beyond my own year, and I sat somewhat 


awed by the superior dignity of the Senior Freshmen 
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commensales, until a strikingly handsome and brilliant 
looking young man entered the Hall, and, taking his seat, 
at once became the life of the table. His spirits were 
exuberant, and his talk was bright, witty, and refined. 
His tall figure gave athletic promise, and I thought of 
the lines in. Oenone : 


‘* His sunny hair 
Cluster’d about his temples like a God’s.” 


Some talk about classics made us acquainted, and I spent 
in his room that evening the first of countless other zocles 
deum. We were elected scholars in the same year; and in 
1867 we were both candidates for Fellowship. In that year 
two friends of mine joined me in producing a little collec- 
tion of Greek and Latin translations which appeared under 
the name of Hespertdum Susurrt, The dreaded Saturday 
and many other London papers, treated us with remarkable 
and, I fear, undeserved kindness. But there was one, the 
London Review, which called us bog-trotters, and pointed 
out several wrong accents—nothing, I think, worse than 
this. But we were undeniably Irishmen, and therefore, 
presumably, bog-trotters. Immediately an indignant pro- 
test by Palmer appeared in an Irish paper, shooting the 
London Review through and through with cunning words, 
and lauding to the skies the verses of the bog-trotters. I 
am aware that heroes of novels always glorify the dis- 
credited efforts of competitors, but in my chequered and 
not very brief career, I have not met another instance of 
this particular kind of nobility. I have always felt that I 
was very well treated by a rival, if, having something 
injurious to disclose, he held his peace, — 

Palmer's published works, though quite sufficient to be 
the basis of a high reputation as a scholar and a man of 
letters, gave but a pale reflexion of his ‘intellect. His 
familiarity with the poetry of ancient Rome and Greece 
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and modern England was very exceptionally intimate and 
extensive. A paper by him on Horse-Racing in the 
Quarterly Review (Oct., 1885) will. show his powers of 
dealing with a subject as remote as might well be from 
the purview of a Professor of Latin. No reader of another 
article, that on Aristophanes, by him in the same Review 
(Oct., 1884) will fail to see what an excellent historian of 
literature he might have been.. But one signal aptitude 
possessed by him diverted him from this and other broad 
fields which he could have cultivated with great success 
into what it is now fashionable to call a mere corner—I 
mean classical criticism, or the art of emending the texts 
of the great masters of ancient literature. If this is a 
corner, it is one of which no man of taste should feel 
ashamed to say: 

Ille .. . mihi praeter omnes 

Angulus ridet. 


But it is no mere corner. It is a fair mountain, and ina 
really Fair City it ought to lead to the stars. It was a pas- 
sion with Palmer ; and it was with no small chagrin that he 
owned to me not more than a year since that he hal come 
to the conclusion that an emendator must now be prepared 
to look on his art as merely subjective, to find his most 
certain divinations passed over in silence or rejected, and 
to see crude guesses which he had afterwards withdrawn 
installed with praise in texts or commended in notes. His 
first love was the Latin elegiac poetry. Among many 
certain and beautiful restorations in this sphere, I am 
most charmed by his correction of Propertius ii. 33, 12: 


Mansisti slabulis abdita pasta tuts. 


The poet is supposed to say to [o, ‘thou didst remain in 
thy stalls concealed after thy pasture.” But this is not 
the way in which poets write. Palmer saw that.Propertius 


referred to the characteristic feature of the cow into which 
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To was transformed. Many animals remain in stalls; 
caws chew the cud. He restored: 


Moandisti stabulis arbuta pasta tuis. 


It will be remembered that Theocritus (ix. 11) speaks of 
cows as eating arbutus: 


Aly noudpus tpwyoiras amd oxomias érwdte. 


We are glad to see that this emendation has been adopted 
by the learned editor of the Corpus Poetarum Latinorum. 
We wish that he had been able to accord the same favour 
to another: 

Catullus (c. 6) : 


Perspecta est ignt tum unica amicitia. 


He was himself far more sure about his correction of xxv. 


5 to 
Cum diva miluorum aves ostendtt oscttantes. 


But I do not find that the emendation, though brilliant 
and attractive in the extreme, carries conviction to my 
miid. This reminds me of a certain quality in Palmer’s 
emendations which always seemed to me very admirable. 
Whether they carried conviction or not, they invariably 
delighted the reader, and convinced him absolutely, if not 
of the truth of the conjecture, at all events of the taste and 
scholarship of the critic. This is illustrated by nearly 
every one of the very numerous conjectures published by 
him, especially those on Plautus, where the exiguity of the 
data often makes certainty quite unattainable. Where it 
was attainable he in most cases achieved it. 

In Ovid’s Herozdes he made some striking emendations, 
such as xi. 127: 


Tura rogo placttae nimium mandata sororis 
Tu fer. 


for Zu rogo dtlectae . . . Perfer. 
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XVi. 38: 
Prima mihi vu/nus nuntia Fama tulit 


for vultus: cp. Il. 39, 40. 
Xvii. 260: 
et dabo cunci/afas tempore victa manus 
for cunctas. 
And to Lucretius he did some good service, ¢.g. :— 
iv. 1125: 
Segmenta et pulcra in pedibus Sicyonia rident, 


segmenta (‘flounces ’) for the corrupt unguenta. 
V. 311: 
Denique non monimenta virum monimenia videmus 
Quaerere proporro sibi, congue senescere ceras 


for dtlapsa ... cumque... credas; the additional mons- 
menta being required by proporro. 
1010: 
Illi imprudentes ipsi sibi saepe venenum 
Vergebant, <medici> nunc dant sollertius usz 


for nudant ... tpst. 

But Plautus was his favourite study : it was Plautus on 
which his dzvtnandt facultas was mainly exercised. Cor- 
rections of exceptional brilliancy, and of that boldness 
which belongs to genius, are :— 

Poen. 137: 

Gerrae germanae: al dé xoAAtpar Avpat 


for haedecol lyrae lyrae; thus restoring a Greek proverb. 
Truc. 539: 
Purpuram ex Sarra tibi 
Attuli, ¢/ vas, Ponto maenas. 
for tuas Ponto amoenas. 
Rud. 859: 


Ego hunc scelestum in ius rapiam éfovAns dica 


for exulem (dica from -dsam of previous line). 
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Less daring, but still excellent, are :— 
Curc. 292: 


Quos semper videas bibentes asse in thermopolio 
for essé. 
Bacch. 384: 
Ut suem ex lutulento coeno propere hinc eliciat foras 


for eum (unmetrical). 
Pers. 436: 
Citius extemplo a foro 
Fugiunt quam ex sforfa ludus quom emissust lupus 


for porta. 

And there are countless others, with which the pages 
of HERMATHENA were continually enriched. 

Palmer’s divinations were always guided by the rules 
of logic. For instance, he could never be brought to 
believe that in one passage of Horace (Sav. i. 3, 119-121), 
and never again in all Latin literature, vereor u¢ means “ I 
fear he will.” His emendation of zunc for mon in that 
passage has not been accepted, though it has been shown 
to demonstration that the other alleged examples of vereor 
wt in that sense are irrelevant. “It is proved already, and 
it will go near to be thought so shortly,” was often spor- 
tively quoted by him. But of late he began to doubt the 
latter part of Dogberry’s dzctum. The already proved 
emendation often, as in the case of 


Perspecta est igni tum unica amicitia, 


did not even go near to be thought so. 

His Greek conjectures were chiefly on Aristophanes, 
and are all highly interesting ; and the recently discovered 
Bacchylides affords further proofs of his powers as an 
emender of Greek poetry. | 

Arthur Palmer, as a young man, possessed no mean 
athletic powers. He was a fair cricketer, a good racquet 
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player, and not to be despised at golf. On the few 
occasions on which he spoke in public he showed remark- 
able gifts as a public speaker. His voice had a singular 
charm, and his possession of a pleasant, unambitious 
humour and unfailing tact made him master of most of 
the other qualities which go to make up the orator. IfI 
may speak for all the Fellows and Professors of the 
College, and in using me be supposed to mean zodbzs, I 
would say, in the words of a favourite poet of his, that he 
was 
Qualem neque candidiorem 
Terra tulit nec cut me sit devinctior alter. 


R. Y. TYRRELL. 
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POSTGATE’S SJZVA MANILIANA. 


N the delay which has hitherto befallen Malvinus 
Bechert’s long-promised edition of Manilius—a delay 
which we must hope the third fasciculus of the new Corpus 
Poetarum Latinorum will end soon—Prof. Postgate’s little 
volume (it contains only 72 pages) is unusually welcome. 
Small as it is, it is the result of a prolonged and con- 
scientious study of the poem; and its author, if I surmise 
correctly, in dedicating it to Prof. Jebb, implies that he 
considers it to be not an unfinished or autoschediastic pro- 
duct of vacant hours, but a mature and seriously meant 
contribution to the criticism of Manilius. 

The first chapter, De locis spurtts et suspectts, deals 
with a number of passages which Bentley condemns as 
non-Manilian in diction, or on other grounds. It was 
perhaps unfortunate, at the outset, to single out for ap- 
proval so extremely doubtful a method as Bentley has 
adopted in ii. 231, Parsque marina nitens fundentis semper 
Agquart. Difficult as it is to explain this verse quite satis- 
factorily, few critics of the present day will acquiesce in 
Bentley’s transposal of it to follow iv. 139, altered, too, 
into a shape so perfectly different as Pars est prima nocens 
humentts semper Aquart, in which every word is changed 
except the last two, and changed violently. Prof. Post- 
gate, apparently lost in admiration at this very hazardous 
manipulation, exclaims, ‘quam uellem eandem in v. 519° 


j! Cambridge, 1897. 
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rationem secutus esset!’ This passage is given in the 
Gemblacensis thus— 


513 Hinc Pompeia manent ueteris monimenta triumphi 
Et quod erat regnum pelagus fuit una malorum 
Non extincta lues semperque recentia fammis 
Et mithri dai eos uultus induta trophea. 


In these verses Jacob saw that 514 was out of its place, 
and restored it (for the transposition is in this case cer- 
tain) to follow 542— 


Incubuit pontus, timuit nauifraga tellus, 

Et quod erat regnum, pelagus fuit: una malorum 
Proposita est merces, uesano dedere ponto 
Andromedan, teneros ut belua manderet artus. 


A piece of criticism as dextrous as indubitable! Yet 
Bentley not only failed to see this, but pronounced 514, 
515 the work of an interpolator, and then ‘ restored’ these 
interpolated lines thus 


Cui quod erat regnum, pelagus fuit: una malorum 
Non extincta lues semperque recentior annis. 


Comparisons, they say, are odious; and the saying was 
never more completely proved than in the case of these 
two transpositions. Bentley’s is violently improbable, and 
cannot be right; Jacob’s, not only acute, but convincing. 

It must not be supposed that Prof. Postgate is a blind 
adherent of Bentley’s from this. On the contrary, he is a 
severe, at times a damaging, critic. In i. 433 sqq.— 


Quam propter cetus conuoluens squamea terga 
Orbibus insurgit tortis et fluctuat aluo, 
435 Intentans morsum similis iam iamque tenenti. 


Bentley marked 435 as interpolated, because the Cetus 
(sea-monster) is separated from Andromeda by half the 
distance of the sky. Postgate rightly observes that the 
constellations retain in the sky the various attitudes which 
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legend assigned to them as heroes, men, or animals 
during their life on the earth. ‘Cetus in terris intentabat 
morsus, raptus in sidera intentat: similis erat iam iamque 
tenenti, iam iamque tenenti similis est.’ 

iv. 246 sqq. The qualities produced by Capricorn are 
thus described :— 


Sub te censendum est; scrutari,caeca metalla 
Depositas et opes terramque exurere uenis, 
248 Materiamque manu certa duplicari et arte, 
Quicquid et argento fabricetur, quicquid et auro, 
250 Quod ferrum calidi soluant atque aera camini 
Consummentque foci Cererem, tua munera surgent. 


Bentley transposed 248, 249, altering 248 thus J/a/ert- 
amque rudem cara duplicauertt arte. Postgate, accepting 
the transposition, reasonably doubts the recoction of 248, 
and would write the verse Matertamque manu certa 
duplicartt et arte. But this, too, is unsatisfactory, not 
only because the transposition is hazardous, but also 
because the subject of manu et certa arte shifts from quzc- 
guid (the material) to the worker of the material. On 
paleographical grounds, however, dugizcart' might easily 
have lost its ‘, and become d@uplicarz ; which, still, can 
hardly weigh against the objections just mentioned. 

Prof. Postgate suggests ;another transposition in the 
interesting passage which describes the qualities given by 
Aquarius, iv. 261 sqq. :— 

260 Cognatas tribuit inuenalis Aquarius artes 

Cernere sub terris undas, inducere terris, 
Ipsaque conuersis aspergere fluctibus‘astra, 
Litoribusque nouis per luxum illudere ponto, 
Et uarios fabricare lacus et flumina ficta, 

265 Et peregrinantes domibus suspendere riuos,— 

Mille sub hoc habitant artes, quas temperat unda ; 
Quippe etiam, mundi faciem sedesque mouebit 
Sidereas, caelumque nouum uersabit in orbem. 

269 Quae per aquas ueniunt operum pontisque sequuntur. 
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It is not easy to give a satisfactory sense to 269 where 
it stands: it looks like a summing up, and might come in 
not inaptly after all the infinitives in 261-265. If any 
transposition is admitted, this seems to me the most 
plausible. Postgate’s view is different. He proposes the 
following order :—265, 267, 268, 266, 269, thus bringing 
together 

Mille sub hoc habitant artes quas temperat unda 
and 
Quae per aquas NAVANT OPERAM fontesque sequuntur, 


as he would correct the verse under discussion. The 
suggestion is worth considering, but the twofold theory— 
(1) of a transposition, (2) of a depravation of the verse— 
must necessarily be received with caution. 

It might be worth the while of a new editor of Manilius 
to search for a plausible theory of the transposition of 
verses which seem to occur in the poem by a reconstruc- 
tion of the archetype on the lines of Lachmann’s Lucretian 
and Catullian theories. At present I am not aware that 
any such attempt has been seriously made; but even if no 
sure footing were attainable, it is probable that the re- 
search which such an undertaking implies would lead to 
valuable results, and, what is of consequence, to discussion 
of Manilius generally, his relation to other astronomers, 
and the various problems of a scientific kind which his 
poem cannot fail to suggest. 

The second chapter, De docts corruptts, pp. 21-56, is 
fruitful in suggestions, and forms indubitably the most 
important section of Prof. Postgate’s volume. I will men- 
tion some of the emendations which strike me most :— 

I. 244. Opera ac uadimonta for operum uadtmonia. 
I. 637. Sze seu guis Eoos seu pettt Hesperios for seu st 
guts E. 
Il. 347. Consummet for consumat. 
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lit. 154. hac tm parte fides aque hac momenta dabuntur for 
hac tn parte dtes atque haec m. a. 

Ill. 373-7. Postgate’s inversion of ommnz (374), z/lum 
(376), changing the former to ommnem, is extraordinarily 
clever, and removes the difficulty of a very obscure pas- 
sage. This is a correction of the same kind as Prof. Jebb’s 
admirable restoration of iv. 38, 39, recorded in my Nocées 
Mantltanae, p. 116. 

Ill. 598. Bzs sex adtectis messibus acuo for 6. s. a. mensibus 
ae. The gradual descent of the numbers here makes this 
emendation messtdus almost certain. I am not equally 
convinced by vzx sex for dzs sex in 616: the combination, 
from its resemblance, would seem, I imagine, bizarre; dzs 
sex has occurred only 18 lines before. 

IV. 222. raptunt stluas for caprunt siluas. 

IV. 669. Szccas funestat harenas for s. tnfestat h. In- 
Juscat, however, seems also possible. 

IV. 703: 

Et quamquam communis eat tutela per omne 
Corpus et in proprium diuersis artubus exit. 


Postgate, af in proprium, which the opposition of the 
clauses makes more than probable. 

Vv. 135. Lnfidae mentes for Hinc fidae mentes. 

Other corrections seem more open to criticism. In 
II. 4, MSS. give: 


Erroremque ducis totidem quot uicerat annis 
Instantem bello geminata per agmina ponto. 


Bentley emended 5 thus: J/. 0. geminataque Pergama 
ponto, citing a very remarkable parallel from a MS. of the 
flerotdes in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where, in Xvli. 205, over fer agmina (which has been 
deleted) is written gue pergama. I confess myself much 
inclined to believe Bentley’s alteration of the Manilian 
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verse to be right. Postgate, however, who does not say 
whether he has examined the Trinity MS. for himself, 
prefers 


Innantem et belli geminata pericula ponto. 


I have found pertcula confused with szacuda in MSS., but 
should doubt its passing into per agmina, whereas, given 
as the right word pergama, it is not difficult*to see how the 
per was separated from gama, and this has expanded into 
agmina, 

I come to a passage which has long been the despair 
of critics, Iv. 787 sqq. The Gemdl, gives these verses thus; 


787 Insula Trinacriae fluitantem ad iura sororem 
Subsequitur cremen sub eodem condita signo 
Proximaque Italia et tenui diuisa profundo 
Ora patris sequitur leges nec sidere rupta. 


For cremen other MSS. give crefens, i.e. Cretem, with s 
from the following sud. In 789 J¢/alza e¢ must be wrong, 
and is a corruption either of //a/zae, or Jtaliae et. The 
island of Sicily is under the same zodiacal sign as the 
island of Crete, i.e. Sagittarius ; close as it is to Italy, and 
being, as it is, a shore only parted from the mainland by 
a small depth of water, it follows the laws imposed by 
father Jove, not separated (from Crete) even by its con- 
stellation. This is @ meaning, and so interpreted, the 
passage is consistent with the poet’s previous statements. 
Ad tura, I think, is a corruption of adztura; the two 
islands, Sicily and Crete, are called sisters, and as such, 
are fancifully represented as wishing to be nearer each 
other than they actually are. 

The difficulties which Bentley raises, and which Postgate 
repeats, are caused by reading with the Madrid Ms. and 
Voss’? parts for pairis. If parts of M and Voss? is right, 
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the two verses, 789, 790, would seem to be an interpo- 

lation: at least, neither Bentley nor Postgate satisfy 

criticism. 
V. 51: 


Punica nec toto fluitabant aequore rostra. 


‘ Rostra tum credo fluitabunt cum aes natauerit,’ Post- 
, gate, suggesting as an emendation aplustra. I doubt 
whether Manilius was so particular, and suspect that he 
conceived the vostra as in part of wood. 
V. 54: 
In ponto caeli fortuna natabit. 


So most MSS.: secura the Gemblacensis. Postgate 
offers vectura, a very rare, scarcely classical, word. 
V. 209: 
Dimicat in cineres orbis fatumque supremum 
Sortitur. 


Postgate offers Demzgrat = in fauillam abit. I venture 
to prefer my own correction, /ma dat. 

I have one new suggestion to offer on the difficult 
verse, IV. 298: 


Quam partem tdecanae dixere decanica gentes, 


‘al. dogane, degane ,degant). The Bodleian tenth-century 
glosses (Auct. I. 2, 19) on Martianus Capella, I1. 200, give 
the following :—decanorum hoc est decem caelesttum regtonum 
duces. decant sunt qui et dortfert dicuntur quit alits ferunt 
dona. This statement may be of some use in the conside- 
ration of the corrupt verse just cited. Postgate suggests 
Danaae, which surely could never have been corrupted into’ 
decanae or doganae. I incline to think de of this word the 
last part of zzde (Jacob suggested zndzzenae), and, agreeing 
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with Bentley, feel no certitude of Quam partem, altering it, 
however, not into Qua propter, but Quo circa, which, in the 
very early MS. of Grattius’ Cynegetica, recently collated 
in H. Schenkl’s Zur Kritsk und Uberlieferungsgeschtchte 
des Grattitus und anderer Latetnischer Dichter (Teubner, 
1898), is written in v. 122 Quo carca. The latter batt of 
decane may be aszae, or altae. 

The third and last chapter of the Sz/va Maniliana iS 
devoted to the Maéritensis, of which I have already given 
some account in HERMATHENA, XIX. 261-287. 


ROBINSON ELLIS. 


( 180 ) 


NOTES ON CICERO AD ATTICUM XII. 


HE following remarks bear in part on the admirable 
work of Messrs. Tyrrell and Purser, whom I beg 
leave to denote, for brevity’s sake, by TP. 


Att. xii. 1. § 1. utinam continuo ad complexum meae Tulliae, 
ad osculum Atticae possim currere! Quod quidem ipsum scribe, 
quaeso, ad me, ut dum consisto in Tusculano, sciam quid garriat. 

TP here give osculum the sense of “little mouth,” 
which the dictionaries, rightly, I think, describe as poetical . 
and post-Augustan. To make guod subject to garrzat is 
to throw the words from scrzde to sczam into an awkward 
parenthesis. Quod is almost certainly object to scrzde, and 
in that case it is far more natural to supply A/#ca than 
osculum as subject to garrzat. 


1. § 2. noctuabundus. 


The word is isolated and of strange formation. Perhaps 
Cicero wrote moctu uagabundus, a jocular imitation of 
vuxtimAayKroc. 


5. § 2. Cato me quidem delectat, sed etiam Bassum Lucilium 
sua. 


Unless this person be the man to whom allusion is 
made in Fam. 7, 20, 3 by the name Bassus only, he is not 
mentioned elsewhere. JLuczlsum may be an error for 
Luctl, by assimilation, to which in MSS. the gen. in -z 
was particularly exposed. The reference will then be to 
some scene in the Satires of Jucilius. 
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g. (Written at Astura): cetera noli putare amabiliora fieri posse 
uilla, littore, prospectu maris, tum iis rebus omnibus. 

TP accept Lehmann’s correction, ‘umulzs for tum 11s, 
based on a passage which is at first sight strikingly paral- 
del, viz. 14, 13, 1 (written at Puteoli): utrum magis tumulis 
prospectuque an ambulatione aXirevei delecter. But it 
should be noticed that while the surroundings of Puteoli 
make the mention of ¢amu/z natural enough, those of Astura 
render a reference to hills highly improbable. In 15, 16b 
Cicero refers to the tameness of the scenery at Astura. I 
would therefore read in 12, 9 prospectu marttumo, his rebus 
omnibus, making a change which is, paleographically, 
easier than that of Lehmann. For the summative phrase 
his rebus omnibus (‘and all my surroundings here”’) cf. 
Fin. 2, 23, pistoribus piscatu aucupio uenatione, his omni- 
bus exquisitis; and Verr. 2, 74, where a number of cum 
clauses are summed up by /aec cum omnia fierent; also haec 
omnia in Tusc. 3, 7, and Cato, Agr. cc. 51, 73, 133. In 
Verr. 4, 46, at the end of an enumeration, some MSS. give 
gutem haec omnia, some haec autem omnia; the variation in 
the position of autem there points to its having been in- 
serted by copyists who did not like the asyndeton. I take 
the opportunity of pointing out that Draeger, § 363 (follow- 
ing earlier writers) denies to Cicero the asyndeton summatt- 
vum ; but even cefert, cefera alternate in his writings with 
celerique, ceteraque; see e.g. Tusc. 4, 66; Fin. 4, 35. 


12. § 1. de dote tanto magis perpurga. Balbi regia condicio 
est delegandi. Quoquo modo confice. Turpe est rem impeditam 
iacere. 

The passage refers to the delay Cicero had made in re- 
funding to Terentia her dowry, after the divorce. TP 
suggest that Terentia had “delegated” Balbus to Cicero 
as the person who was to receive the money on her behalf, 
and that the tyranny lay in the nomination of a represen- 


tative who was at the time so influential that Cicero 
VOL, X. L 
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could not avoid instantly fulfilling his obligation, however 
inconvenient it might be to do so. It seems to me that 
this explanation lies open to serious objections—(1.) The 
terms on which Balbus lived with Cicero make it most 
unlikely that he would have accepted so disagreeable a 
commission ; (2.) All other passages in which the business 
is mentioned testify to Terentia’s forbearance, and to Cicero’s 
shame at the delay; (3.) It is very doubtful whether Cicero 
could have used the phrase delegare aliquem, meaning “ to 
nominate a representative.” The primary sense of delegare 
* is to pass over property to a person; so, for example, in 
Att. 13, 46, 4, Quinto delegabo si quid aeri meo alieno 
supererit. All secondary applications of the word are 
easily derived from this primary signification. Thus, in 
Fam. 7, 5, 2, Cicero quotes a jesting phrase of Caesar con- 
cerning Trebatius, “ hunc Leptae delegabo,” as though he 
were a chattel. And in Pro Fonteio, § 8, “quid si hoc 
crimen optimis nominibus delegabo?” means “ how if I 
succeed in transferring the charge to the shoulders of men 
of excellent credit?’? The crzmen is sarcastically treated: 
as though it were a valuable piece of property. The word 
delegatto occurs in a passage of enormous difficulty in Att. 
12, 3, 2: nomen illud quod a Caesare, tris habet condici- 
ones, aut emptionem ab hasta—perdere malo, etsi praeter 
ipsam turpitudinem hoc ipsum puto esse perdere—aut dele- 
gationem a mancipe, annua die—quis erit cui credam, aut 
quando iste Metonis annus ueniet ?—aut Vettieni condicione 
semissem. It has been generally, and, I think, correctly, 
supposed that Cicero in that passage alludes to the re- 
covery of a debt due to him from a partisan of Pompeius, 
whose property had been confiscated by Caesar and was 
about to be sold by him. The first option which Cicero 
had was to bid for some of this property himself, to have 
it knocked down to him, and to be relieved by Caesar 
(wholly or in part) from the obligation to pay for it. 
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Cicero rejects this as base, and adds that if he accepts the 
proposal it will never be carried out (hoc zpsum puto esse 
perdere) ; a little later in the letter he expresses a fear that 
the auction will not take place. The next alternative was, 
I believe, this: that Caesar should give to Cicero an order 
on some manceps, who would purchase some of the confis- 
cated property, subject to a payment to be made to Cicero 
at the end of a year. This would relieve Cicero of the 
disgrace he would incur by bidding himself; but he hints 
that no manceps was to be trusted, and that the year would 
be as long as the aznus or cycle of Meto the astronomer. 
The phrase delegatzonem a manctpe, “payment by a bill on 
a manceps,” is like soluere a tarpesstta and many other 
expressions. The third scheme was that Vettienus should 
buy up Cicero’s debt at half its nominal value, taking his 
chance of recovery. [I may notice that Att. 10, 5, 3, 
which TP quote, can have nothing to do with 12, 3, 2; 
the only thing common to the two passages is the mention 
of Vettienus.}] To return to 12, 12, 1: the words Balt 
regta condicto est delegandt appear to mean that Cicero was 
trying to get the capitalist Balbus to help him to dis- 
charge Terentia’s claim, and that Balbus wanted to exact 
hard terms for the accommodation. ‘Balbus demands 
tyrannical terms for paying over the money to Terentia.” 


14. § 3. relaxor tamen ad omniaque nitor, non ad animum sed 
ad uoltum ipsum, si queam, reficiendum. 


The reading of Med. (m. pr.), viz. a@ omnzaque, should 
not have been rejected by editors. The construction 22¢ 
ad is common enough, and uztz ad omnta is like descendere 
ad omnta, “to leave no stone unturned.” Even if ad be 
ejected, Cicero may well be supposed to have written 
omnia nitor, as he wrote contendere omnia and other similar 
things. In any case, there is no need here to resort to 


conjectural emendation. 
L2 
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15. mihi adhuc nihil optius fuit hac solitudine. 


The reading of the second hand in Med., viz. apizus 
(the first has fezus), deserves to be preferred to the conjec- 
ture of Kahnt, offatzus, which is accepted by TP; afpitus 
lies nearer to Jets, and occurs elsewhere in similar con- 
texts, as in 29. § 2, 13, 1, 2, and Fam. 5, 15, 5. 


19. § 2. de Cocceio et Libone quae scribis, approbo, maxime 
de iudicatu meo. De sponsu (so Bos.; responsam, Med.), si quid 
perspexeris. 


TP read de sponstone with Schmidt; but de sfonsu is 
closer to resfonsum, and the form sfonsus seems to have 
been in legal use at all times. Both zudtcatus and tudtcatzo 
are much rarer words. 


20. § r. litteras quas dederam pridie. 


TP suggest here gridze Id. If the change be made, a 
similar change must be made in § 2, litteras . . . quas 
pridie dederam, and it is not likely that /d. has fallen out 
in both places. 


21. § 2. de hortis, quoniam probas, effice aliquid. Rationes 
meas nosti. Si uero etiam a Faberio aliquid recedit, nihil negoti 
est. Sed etiam sine eo posse uideor contendere. 


The word vecedz¢ has been generally condemned. TP 
print accedzt with Klotz, remarking, however, “the MSS. 
give recedtt, not a likely corruption of accedz¢.” Yet,in Att. 
12, 37, 1, Med. has recep: where edd. generally read accept; 
and there are in MSS. a good many similar things. Never- 
theless reced:¢ may be right. When property or money 
passed over from one person to another, it was said 7ece- 
dere; so Pro Quinct. 38, cum res ab eo, quicum contraxisset, 
recessisset; and the dictionaries give parallels from juri- 
dical Latin. The words s¢ guzd ...a Faberto recedtt may 
therefore well mean “if F. passes over any money to me.” 
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23. § 1. putaram te aliquid noui, quod eius modi fuerat initium 
litterarum, quamuis non curarem quid in Hispania fieret, tamen te 
scripturum, sed uidelicet meis litteris respondisti, ut de foro et de 
curia. ‘‘Sed domus est” ut ais, forum.” Quid ipsa domo mihi 
opus est carenti foro? 

There are several difficulties here. The wf before de 
foro must either be consecutive, “so that you wrote about,” 
Or must mean “as for instance.” In either case we must 
suppose that Cicero, in writing to Atticus, had asked for 
news of the courts and the senate. The comments of the 
editors prove the obscurity of the expression “sed domus 
est forum.” TP explain: “so great will be the number 
of Cicero’s visitors, that Atticus says his house will be a 
sort of forum.” No doubt the words domus est forum are, 
taken by themselves, capable of this sense; cf. e.g. 2, 14, 
2, and 5, 2, 2. But here the interpretation seems to me to 
fit the context badly, and it makes sed hard to explain. 
I believe the sense to be “but the forum is your very 
home,” z.¢. you have lived your life in the courts and 
therefore may be presumed to care to hear news of them 
more than of the war in Spain or anything else. Atti- 
cus is supposed to be excusing himself for not having 
sent more news. Then Cicero makes a petulant outburst, 
saying that he has nothing left to live for; he is cut off 
from practice in the courts, and so his home has no value 
for him. With domus est forum we may compare hab:tare 
tm foro (Mur. 21). 


23. § 2. quae te etiam ex Apollodori puto posse inuenire. 


This passage is quoted in grammars as a remarkable 
instance of ellipse (/z67zs or the like being omitted) ; while 
many editors suppose a word to have fallen out; TP 
suggest Xpovcotc. But half a dozen lines above are the 
words 2” tuo annals; and Cicero probably carried on the 
word aznaiz in his mind. The passage is really less note- 
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worthy than many other instances of ellipse, where the 
context gives no word which is to be carried on; so 38, 
§ 3, and 41, § 3, Clodiae, “the house of Clodia.”” Compare 
also 29, § z, Damasippi experiendum est, where Damastppt 
stands for ‘“ the house of D.,” and is subject to expertendum 
(est). It has often been erroneously assumed (even recently 
in the “ Archiv fiir Lat. Lexikographie,” ix. p. 608) that 
Cicero here imitated the construction of repacQac with the 
genitive. 


27.§ 2. nunc plane non ego uictum nec uitam illam colere 
possum. 


Objection has been taken to the phrase uztam colere, 
and the edd. only quote parallels from Plaut. and Ter. 
But cf. Ad Fam. 3, 13, 2, uitam colere studiis; Att. 13, 11, 
1, colere inter nos; Lucret. 5, 1105, ui colere aeuom; also 
Cic. Hortens. fragm. 43 (ed. C. F. W. Miiller), uictum 
colere. Munro on Lucret. 5, 804 illustrates the conjunction 
of utctus and usta; add Cic. Off. 1, 58; Verr. 2, 3, 11 and 


2, 5, 187. 


32. § 1. Publilia ad me scripsit matrem cum Publilio loqueretur, 
ad me cum illo uenturam. 

The change from logueretur to utderetur (adopted by TP 
and most edd.) seems to be needlessly violent. Read 
rather quae cum Publilio loqueretur, “in consequence of 
conversation with P.”’ 


32. § 1. illud autem quod fore uideo, ipsum uolo uitare, ne illi 
ad me ueniant. Et una est uitatio ut ego nollem, sed necesse est. 


TP adopt, with Madvig, wt ego avolem. Nolim, etc. 
The change from xollem to noltm, at all events, is needless; 
the passage from ‘‘ I would have had it otherwise” to “I 
would have it otherwise ” is not here worth making. Nor 
does the insertion of auolem seem necessary. Cicero may 
well have used aposiopesis at ego, leaving the unpleasant 
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word to be supplied. If any change were needed I would 
make the very slight one of inserting 4zmc before eg0. The 
reading of Schiitz (commended by TP), viz. zezuna est 
uttatio ut ego nollem, seems to be hardly Latin. 


38. § 2. maxima est in Scapulae (sc. hortis) celebritas, propin- 
quitas praeterea ubi sis, ne totum diem in uillam. 


Cicero is looking out for Zor?/z in order to erect a shrine 
to Tullia. He sees two advantages in the hort of Scapula: 
(1) many people pass by them, so that the shrine would be 
much seen; (2) Atticus has a residence near by. That 
this is the meaning of Jropzuquztas seems to be shown by 13, 
18: uides propinquitas quid habeat; nos uero conficiamus 
hortos. Colloqui uidebamur, in Tusculano cum essem ; 
tanta erat crebritas litterarum. As TP say, the words 
propinquttas ubt sts cannot be rendered “the nearness to 
the place where you are”; and they incline to read urdes 
or urbt for ubt sts, with Boot. But profinquztas ubi sts may 
well mean “the nearness of your residence, so that you 
may stay there while Iam in mine”; it is intimated that 
Atticus will seize the chance of being near Cicero. The 
following words, ne totum diem tn utllam, present still 
greater difficulty. TP and others read wzl/a, supposing 
Cicero to indicate that, as the gardens of Scapula are near 
Rome, he would not be obliged to make a stay there when 
he visited the shrine. In that case zocfem would have been 
more to the point than dzem. Moreover, in others of the 
passages where Cicero talks about purchasing horvtz, he 
makes it plain that he means to live in the house attached 
to the hortz. This is clearly shown in a passage which is 
in other respects hard, viz. 44, § 2: illa Sili et Drusi non 
satis olxodsororma mihi uidentur. Quid enim? Sedere 
totos dies in uilla! TP say that if the reading uzllam be 
retained in 38, § 2 with the meaning “so that you may not 
waste the whole day in coming to see me,” there will be a 
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“complicated”’ ellipse. But Cicero carries ellipse to a 
remarkable pitch in his letters; and the complications in 
the other direction seem to me to be far more serious. I 
am surprised to see that, in a note on 44, § 2, TP interpret 
the words sedere totos dies 1n utlla as having reference to a 
proposed site for the shrine at Tusculum, which was so 
distant from Rome as to require Cicero to spend much 
time there on his visits to the shrine. Thus the words are 
divorced from their context. They must mean, “how can 
I spend time at such houses as there are in the hort: of 
Silius and Drusus.” For sedere, of stay at a locality, we 


may compare consistere, which Cicero several times uses in 
the letters. 


38. § 4. siue hanc aberrationem a dolore delegerim, quae maxime 
liberalissima doctoque homine dignissima . . . 

The defences which have been set up for the expression 
maxtme liberaltssima are all insufficient. TP read maxime 
“iberalts szt, after Ursinus; Schmidt delegertm maxime quae 
est liberalissima. Rather read guae maxima et liberalissima. 
The omission of the substantive verb in the relative clause 
is, of course, not uncommon. 


43. § 2. de Othone diffido. 

In a note on Fam. 5, 13, 3 TP correctly say that dz7- 
dere de altguo is questionable Latin. Here, therefore, a 
comma should be placed after Othone. The words de 
Othone form an anticipatory clause of a kind which is 
of common occurrence at the beginning of a sentence in 
Cicero’s letters. The sense is not “I feel distrust of Otho,” 
but “as touching Otho, I distrust him.” For examples of 

the anticipative clause with de, see C. F. W. Miiller’s 
' critical note on Fam. 1, 9, 19; his list of instances from 
the letters might be largely increased. See also Ad 
Herenn. 2, 15; Varro dere rust. 1, 19, 33; I, 20, 1; I, 21 
Friedlander on Martial, 1, 18, 5. 
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44. § 3. bellumque narrat (sc, Philotimus) reliquom satis mag- 
num: solet omnino esse ffului master. 


Doubtless (as has often been suggested) Greek lies con- 
cealed under the corruption. The letters /u/uz look like a 
misrepresentation of gon, and there may have been a 
jest on the name of Philotimus, such as ¢iAorfuwy paornp, 
‘‘a searcher out of ambitious news.” The letters pwv may, 
when transferred to Latin script, have come to be represen- 
ted by a contractional mark, and so have been lost. This 
Philotimus was a great exaggerator; “ saepe pro Pompeio 
mentiens (Att. 10, 9, 1); ‘fortis et nimium optimas (2. 
9, 7, 6). There is a similar jest in Att. 7, 1, 1: egisse 
tecum ut uideres ne quid g:Aormia eius, quem nosti, nobis 
noceret. 


47. § 2. de cupiditate nemini concedam, ceteris rebus inferiores 
sumus. 


TP change concedam to concedo in, remarking, ‘“‘ we have 
altered the concedam of the MSS. to concedo tn, which would 
easily have been corrupted to concedam. Wesenberg points 
out that concedam could not be the subjunctive, which should 
be concessertm, nor the fut. indic., since Cicero speaks of 
himself as being zow eager for the purchase.” I venture 
to think that the fut. indic. yields a very simple and natural 
sense: “in point of eagerness to buy I shall not let myself 
be beaten by anyone, (when it comes to the auction).” 


J. S. REID. 
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THE ARMY OF PTOLEMY IV. AT RAPHIA. 


HERE is no passage in Polybius more interesting 
and instructive than his account of the preparations 
for the great battle of Raphia (217 or 216 B.C.), by which 
the victorious career of Antiochus the Great against Egypt 
was checked, and the Syrian province of the Ptolemies 
recovered for the whole duration of Ptolemy IV.’s reign. 
But, so far as I know, it has never been observed that the 
explicit account of the formation and training of the army 
(v. 63-5) does not agree with the report of the battle 
(v. 82-6), and that considerable corrections of the text 
are required to make it, I will not say consistent, but 
even intelligible. As I can show that the latter passage 
is quite clear and consistent, and the actual performance 
of the army—y éy roic¢ iralOpoe ypela—not to be mistaken, 
the errors must be found in the former passage, nor is it diffi- 
cult to do so, as soon as the right point of view is attained. 
Let us, however, first review the course of the battle. 

After five days threatening and skirmishing between 
the hostile forces, Ptolemy drew out his forces in order 
of battle, and Antiochus responded with the same operation. 
‘‘ Both set their phalanxes, and their chosen troops armed 
in Macedonian fashion over against one another, but the 
wings of Ptolemy on either side were disposed as follows : 
Polykrates, with the cavalry he commanded (3000), occupied 
the [extreme] left wing (xépac): between him and the 
phalanx (rotrov & «at rig padayyoe peratd), the Cretans 
(3000) were next the horse; next these the royal agema 
(household troops 3000) ; then the peltasts under Sokrates 
(2000), joining the Libyans armed in Macedonian fashion 


AE 
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(3000.)” I have supplied the numbers of these various 
corps from the statement in the earlier passage. ‘But on 
the [extreme] right wing Echekrates the Thessalian had 
his horse (mercenaries, 2000). Next him, on the left, stood 
the Galatz and Thracians (the latter residents in Egypt, 
6000). Then Phoxidas with the (infantry) force of Greek 
mercenaries (8000) filled up the interval and joined the 
i-gyptian phalanx-men. Of the elephants, 40 were on the 
left wing, where Ptolemy himself was to risk his fortune, 
but the remaining 33 were ranged in front of the right 
wing, where the Mercenary horse stood.” Here is a 
diagram for clearness sake. 

I will not follow out the corresponding tactics of Anti- 
ochus with the same detail. But itis necessary for the right 
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understanding of the battle to remember that the Syrian 
army had a great superiority, both in quantity and quality, 
of elephants, so that Antiochus put 60 in front of his own 
right wing, where he himself commanded, and 42 on the 
left. Also the superior infantry, Thracians, Greek mercen- 
aries, and Macedonians (in all 22,500) were on the right of 
his phalanx (20,000) ; on its left inside the cavalry were 
Asiatics, Lydians, Medes, Carmanians, and even 10,000 
Arabs, adjoining the phalanx (in all 19,500). The special 
figures of the several Asiatic detachments are not made 
clear to us, either by the account of the preparation of the 
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force (v. 79), or by the details of the battle-array in the 
present passage. Any critic of the statement, as it stands 
betore us, would observe that the force of Antiochus was 
superior both in numbers (62,000 against 55,000) and in 
elephants, as the sequel shows. But it might also be 
observed that the left wing of the Syrian army, though 
opposing 19,500 infantry to the Egyptian right of 14,000, 
was so inferior in quality, and subdivided into so many 
different nationalities, that anyone would have laid odds 
upon the superiority of the Egyptian right (only two large 
bodies of Greeks, and of Galato-Thracians), especially as 
the Syrian and Egyptian horse at this extreme of the 
battle were equal in numbers. The only Syrian superiority 
at this point was 42 Indian elephants against 33 Egyptian. 
Now we proceed with the narrative. 

The rival kings and their retinue then rode along their 
respective front. And as both had their greatest hopes in 
thetr phalanx-men [infantry was therefore now again 
superior to cavalry], they both gave the greatest attention 
and exhortation to these divisions; on Ptolemy’s side 
Andromachos and Sosibios and the King’s sister [not yet 
his wife], Arsinoe ; on Antiochus’ side (so I read with the 
mss. C, D, E; Hultsch, in his text, prints only rp &, 
which is obscure) Theodotos and Nikarchos making the 
speeches, as they were the respective commanders of the 
phalanxes on each side. (Of course the king’s sister was 
only a sentimental, but a powerful adjunct]. These dis- 
courses were only generalities, as neither king nor army 
had any distinguished record to boast of. These speeches 
were delivered partly in person, and partly through inter- 
preters—[a very curious and absurd practice not un- 
common in those days of excessive talking. Can we 
imnagine the Duke of Wellington delivering speeches to 
his Spanish and Portuguese allies through the medium 
of interpreters ?] 
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When the two kings had reached their respective posts, 
Ptolemy on his left wing, Antiochus on his right, the battle ~ 
began by a duel between the elephant forces on the Syrian 
right. Hardly any of Ptolemy’s elephants, being of the 
inferior Libyan description, would actually meet the Indian 
elephants face to face. Upon this Polybius gives us a 
most interesting digression. 

“Accordingly, when the African elephants went into 
disorder and backed into their own troops, the agema of 
Ptolemy, incumbered by these elephants, gave way; and 
meanwhile Antiochus, riding round his victorious elephants, 
attacked Polykrates’ cavalry (the extreme Egyptian left). 
At the same time the Greek mercenaries on the Syrian side, 
being clear of the elephants towards the centre, attacked 
the peltasts opposed to them, and drove them back, as even 
these had been disordered by the retreating beasts. So 
the whole left wing of Ptolemy began to give way (dvécAuwe 
seems to imply a loss of ground, but no complete rout). 

Echekrates, who occupied the extreme right with his 
cavalry, and had command of the whole wing, delayed his 
attack till he saw the result of the action just described, 
‘We can easily understand that Antiochus’ left wing, which 
was meant to fight a merely defensive action, leaving the 
main work to the king on the right wing, made no cor- 
responding advance, thus leaving Echekrates time to 
make his arrangements. This competent officer, then, 
‘when he saw the dust-cloud moving on towards his side, 
and that the elephants on his wing would not even come 
near their opponents—that is, the elephants already in 
action—sent orders to Phoxidas to attack with his Greek 
mercenaries [inside the 33 elephants, which were left stand- 
ing in their original array], and he himself, leading out his 
cavalry and the troops that were behind the elephants (urd 
ra @npla), got outside any attack from the Indian elephants, 
and, turning the flank of the opposed cavalry, easily de- 
feated it.”’ [I cannot make out the distinction between ov¢ 
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piv orepalpwy, oi¢ O& xara képac tuBadAwv. Both are usually 
translated by outflanking, but Polybius makes a difference. 
It is not here material to the issue of the battle.] Phoxidas 
succeeded just as well, and, falling upon the Medes and 
Arabians, made them bolt in complete flight. So then the 
right wing of Antiochus was victorious; the left was 
defeated. ‘‘But the phalanxes—both the wings being 
cleared away on either side—stood untouched on the field, 
with their chances in the coming contest still undecided. 
At this crisis, Antiochus was following up his success on 
his right wing, while Ptolemy, who had retreated behind his 
phalanx (riv aroxwpnotv UT Thy Padayya werompévog) then 
coming forward into the midst [mpoeAOwv cic péoov means, I 
suppose, that he rode round the rear of his phalanx, and 
appeared in front of it, that part of the field being now 
cleared of his foes and quite safe], struck his enemies with 
alarm, and gave great confidence to his own troops.! 
Wherefore, at once lowering their sarisse the troops of 
Andromachos and Sosibios charged. For a short time the 
choice troops of the Syrians [under Theodotus] stood their 
ground, but those (I read oi8é not ofre) under Nikarchos 
speedily gave way and retreated, while Antiochus, being 
young and without experience, thought all was safe, and 
was pressing on after the fugitives in his part of the battle. 
But, at last, when one of the older officers directed his 
attention to the fact that the dust-cloud was moving from 
their phalanx back to the Syrian camp, he perceived what 
had happened, and endeavoured to rush back with the 
household regiment of cavalry tothe battlefield. Finding 
all his own side in flight, he retired to Raphia, deeming 
himself the victor so far as he was concerned, though, on 
the whole, defeated by the cowardice of others. 

But Ptolemy, having decided the issue by his phalanx 
(Sa rie PaAayyoc), and having made a great slaughter in 


1 Ido not know whether he may not have entered the phalanx, and so appeared 
in its centre. 
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the pursuit by means of his cavalry and mercenaries, 
leisurely spoiled the enemies’ dead, and advanced to 
Raphia. ‘The losses on Antiochus’ side were, in infantry, 
nearly 10,000, and in horse more than 300 ; the prisoners 
amounted to more than 4ooo. Three of his elephants died 
on the spot, and two of their wounds. Ptolemy’s losses 
were in infantry about 1500, and 700 horse; of his ele- 
phants 16 were killed, and most of them captured.” 

This last remark is indeed most curious. The defeated 
side apparently managed to carry off all the victors’ 
elephants which they did not kill! Polybius might there- 
fore have added to his digression upon these animals that 
their conflict had hardly any effect upon the battle. For 
though the defeated elephants were likely to cause disorder 
in the troops behind them, and so help to lose a battle, it 
does not seem that the victorious elephants were of any use 
to charge cavalry, or even infantry. The opposed phalanx 
seems quite secure from them. What is far more curious 
is, that the defeated side was able to capture and carry off 
most of the Egyptian elephants, which were not lost or 
reconquered by the enemy, even when the Syrian side was 
wholly defeated. 

I now come back to the battle proper. Ptolemy had 
won a great victory, but so much against his expectation, 
that dopeviSwy int rp yeyovdrt mporepjuart dia rd rapadotov 
he granted easy terms. Why was he so surprised? Be- 
cause with 55,000 men and 73 bad elephants, he had de- 
feated an enemy with 68,000 men and 102 good elephants. 
But this is not what we find in our Polybius as it stands. 
In c. 79, just before the details of Antiochus’ armament 
are given, we are told that Ptolemy advanced with 70,000 
infantry, 5000 cavalry, and 73 elephants, while the sum of 
the Syrian army is as already stated. The narrative of 
the battle only leaves room for 55,000 Egyptian: where 
does the discrepancy of 20,000 arise ? 
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We naturally turn to the account of the arming of 
Ptolemy’s forces (c. 63-6) where we find the following 
statement. After many diplomatic devices on Ptolemy’s 
side to delay the outbreak of the war, and keep the enemy 
in the dark—for Egypt is described as utterly unready—we 
come to the military measures. First, ‘“‘they collected into 
Alexandria all the mercenaries (s1080¢dépo:) whom they had 
under pay in the cities without” (év ratc Hw wdAeowv). As this 
cannot refer to Egypt, I take it to mean that, in the many 
Arsinoes, Philadelphias, &c., which were foreign founda- 
tions of the Ptolemies in Hellenistic lands, they kept a 
certain number of soldiers under pay, perhaps half-pay, on 
the condition of calling them up for service when required. 
If this be so, it gives us a reason for those curious foreign 
foundations additional to that which I have elsewhere sug- 
gested (Greek L1fe and Thought, p. 305 sqg.). They further 
sent out recruiting officers (EevoAdyo:), and prepared proper 
supplies of commissariat both for the existing Eévo. and 
those who were to come. I take the difference of Efva: and 
pia8opdpor to be that the former were forces organized 
under their own generals, with whom a power treated as 
an independent whole. The latter were individual workers 
for the pay of a foreign government, and, though generally 
organized in separate regiments, had their officers ap- 
pointed by their paymasters. But I am not aware that 
the question has yet been examined or settled, and only 
offer this as a provisional solution. 

They then gave the selection of weapons and choice of 
the various men to five competent officers, Echekrates the 
Thessalian, Phoxidas the Melitean, Eurylochos the Mag- 
nesian, Sokrates the Boeotian, and Knopias the Cretan. 
All of these commanded in the battle, and may be said to 
have determined the result. They had learned the business 
of actual warfare in campaigns under Demetrius II. and 
Antigonus Doson, Kings of Macedon, both great men of 
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war and skilled generals. Thus, to draw a curious historic 
parallel, the native army of Ibrahim Pasha, Mehemet Ali’s 
famous son, which swept the Morea clear of Greeks, and 
afterwards swept the Turkish armies from Syria, was 
organized by Napoleonic French officers, exiled in 1814 
and 1815, who brought their experience of great European 
wars under a great general to bear upon the training of 
Egyptians and Soudanese. 

We now come to the action of Ptolemy’s five officers 
upon the natives. Taking in hand the mass of them (rd 
wAn0oc), they handled them like skilful soldiers. Here 
there follow in our texts the absurd words: xpwrov piv yap 
xara yévn cal xad’ HAxiay duAdvrec, they gave to each their 
suitable arms, having no regard of their previous appoint- 
ments, and then they marshalled them suitably to their 
present purpose, abolishing their regiments (evornuara) and 
the official lists made out according to the former rations 
which they had received.” The point of the whole thing 
was that they abolished the old Egyptian organization of 
the warrior caste (uaymor), and their clans (Hermotybies 
and Kalasiries according to Herodotos ii. 164-166) pro- 
bably also enrolled natives who were not in the caste, 
and made the whole body into a Macedonian phalanx. 
We must therefore read ov xard yévy adda xa’ nAtkiay or 
something equivalent (xa® »Acclay 8 deAdvrec ?) to make 
sense. We also know from the efforts made by Ptolemy, 
son of Glaucias, to get his brother appointed to a regiment 
at Memphis (Brit. Mus. Papyri, vol. I.) that the pay was 
chiefly in kind (6a), and that the lists of those receiving 
rations in this way was the official list of the regiment in 
that place. 

These recruits were then drilled in the use of their new 
weapons in evolutions, and in understanding the words of 
command. Two other men, Andromachos the Aspendian, 


and Polykrates the Argive, were the chief drilling officers, 
VOL. X.  M 
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and the former was even one of the commanders of the 
phalanx in the battle. Eurylochus commanded what was 
called the royal agema or household troops, and Sokrates 
the peltasts (light infantry). Phoxidas and Ptolemy, son 
of Thraseas (a new personage who here suddenly appears), 
together with Andromachos, put into training the phalanx 
and the pcfopdpor ; and the generals of the phalanx were 
Andromachos and Ptolemy, of the mercenaries Phoxidas. 
This does not agree with the account of the battle, for 
there we are repeatedly told that Andromachos and 
Sostbtos led the plalanx. But when we have gone through 
several other items, which agree perfectly with the subse- 
quent array, and have reached 3000 Libyans dressed in 
Macedonian fashion, and presently 6000 Galate and 
Thracians who were settled in Egypt, we have this strange 


clause: rd 8 rev Alyumriwy rAnDog Fy piv cic M parayylrac, 
Sreratrero St DwoiBly. What does this mean? We already 
have a phalanx of 25,000 commanded by Andromachos 
and Ptolemy ; what room is there for a second phalanx, of 
which there is no mention whatever in the battle? Nay, 
rather, the account there makes a second phalanx impos- 
sible. For how could the two opposing bodies be evenly 
matched, and the contest very doubtful, if Antiochos’ 
20,000 phalangites were opposed by two bodies, amount- 
ing to 45,000 men? and in the account of the battle 4 
dadrayt, the phalanx of the Egyptians, is four times speci- 
fied. 

There is no use in adding further objections. The 
existence of two phalanxes of 20,000 men each in any 
Hellenistic tactical array is unheard of. How, then, did the 
error arise in our texts? I believe the first source of it to 
have been a blunder in copying a number, to my mind the 
most frequent of all causes of error. In the opening of c. 
79 we hear that the army of Ptolemy set out from Alexan- 
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dria, Eyovrec mela piv sic Erra puptadacg, lrmeic 82 TEVTAKIOYL- 
Alouc, tAépavrac EBSourxovra rpeic. In old texts, such as our 


Fayyim papyri, it would stand reCwy pev exe M, which I take 


to have been a misreading, or a mistake for M (50,000), 
as the account of the battle clearly shows. The narrative 
in c. 79 then turns to Antiochus, and gives the details of 
his force, which amounted to 62,000 foot, 6000 horse, and 
102 elephants. When some semi-intelligent early editor 
came to compare this with the details of Ptolemy’s army, 
he found, as I am convinced, that the 73,000 foot were not 
there, and setting himself to correct the mistake, found 
that, in the battle, there were two commanders of the 
phalanx, which led him to think that Sosibios, not men- 
tioned in the earlier details, had a separate command, and 
so he foisted in the clause ‘“‘the mass of the Egyptians 
amounted to 20,000 phalanx-men, and were put under 
Sosibios’ command.” This comes in at the wrong place, 
for the training of the natives and their phalanx was 
already disposed of, under the command of Andromachos 
and Ptolemy, son of Thraseas. In the battle, Sosibios and 
Andromachos command the phalanx, and the corrector 
seems not to have known that it was the normal thing for 
every phalanx to have two commanders. So in the battle, 
Andromachos and Sosibios appear, instead of Andro- 
machos and Ptolemy. This, I think, affords little difficulty. 
Sosibios was a politician, and practically prime minister ; 
but was strictly an Alexandrian, and an Egyptian subject. 
He would therefore naturally take formal command of 
the native troops in battle, though the training had been 
done by another man. I do not, therefore, propose to 
substitute his name for that of Ptolemy, where it might be 
expected (65, 4), myovvro 8? rie piv dadayyoe (there is 
clearly no second phalanx in view) ’Avdpdépaxog xat TroXe- 


peatog. 
M2 
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The following, therefore, are the changes I propose in 
the text :— 
c. 64, 1. I read zowrov piv yap ob xara yévn adda xal’ 
nAcctav, (or «af? HAcclav 82) SeAdAdvrec. 
c. 65,9. 70 && rwy Aly. down to bwerdrrero must be ex- 
punged, as an idle and misleading repetition. 


c. 79, 2. I read meZav piv sic M for M. 


These changes reduce the narrative to consistency and 
to common sense, and make the account of the battle har- 
monize with the preparations described so minutely. 

But I will not deny that there are other reasons for 
suspecting the accuracy of 64-6. There is complete silence 
about the elephants, which, in the battle, are even called 
Libyan, whereas we know, from inscriptions of this very 
time, that they were Troglodyte, and brought, with great 
trouble and expense, by way of the Red Sea to Egypt. 
This side of the Nile is never called Libya in the docu- 
ments of the day, though it might be called Arabia. Here 
is another suspicious point. If we compare 65, § 5, ‘ But 
Polykrates trained the cavalry about the Court (Household 
cavalry), being about 700, as well as those from Libya, 
Erc O& xal rod¢c éyywplove, and he was commander of them all, 
about 3000 men.” We should know perfectly how to 
correct this if it stood alone. We have not a single 
allusion to cavalry among the pay¢uo, or native warrior 
caste. But we know that cavalry soldiers had long been 
settled, with their families, through the country, and we 
should fairly suppose that this was the Jocal cavalry in- 
tended, not indigenous, and most improperly called native, 
as opposed to foreign. But when we come to § 10, we find 
this reasonable interpretation overthrown by the state- 
ment, “there was also a force of Thracians and Galate 
brought together, é& piv roy xarofkwy Kal rov ercydvwy ic A, 
of 82 xoocgaruc émiauvayBbvreg faav tic B, ov Hysiro Atovéciocg 
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6 Opgé. Surely, under the éyywpio above, we already had 
these people, known to us in many papyri as xaro«o: and 
Tig emcyovne (not, it may be observed, érfyovo:) enumerated.' 
And what is more, though many of them were certainly 
Thracians, we have no reason to think that any were 
(zalatians, and we know that many were Greeks, Cyrenians, 
Macedonians, &c. To say that the local cavalry, known 
to uS aS xdromo: and rig éxvyovnc, were simply Thracians 
and Galate is therefore quite wrong. We know that 
Philadelphus destroyed his Galatian condottieri, whom he 
suspected of a plot to seize the actual sway of Egypt. The 
Fayyim papyri of Euergetes’ time do not show a single 
Galatian among the numerous nationalities represented. 
I am quite ready to admit that the new importations of 
Philopator for the crisis, of rpoodarwe imovvayGévres, may 
have been Galata, but xdroccoe and rij¢ éxcyoviig they were 
not, nor even the class roy ow ovunyptvwr ei¢ irmapytay, 
which we find in the papyri. I think the Galate were 
always foreigners, and pucfopdpa in Egypt. We know, 
from a notice of Josephus, that the famous Cleopatra had a 
guard of 4oo of them about her palace in Alexandria, Je- 
cause they were forergn, like the Swiss Guard of Louis XVI. 
of France, or of the Popes till recently; for Augustus, 
upon her death, made this guard over to King Herod 
(Bell. Fud. I. xx. § 3, subd fin.). 

I am therefore unable to reconcile these two items, 
and think there is some serious mistake to be corrected. 
Furthermore, the official statement of the phalanx gives 
its numbers at 25,000 (not 20,000), so that when it was 


1It may be objected that the former 
force, éyxépior (2300), were cavalry ; 
the latter, xdromxo: and rijs exvyoris 
(4000), were infantry. Such an inter- 
pretation, quite consistent with the 
wording of the passage, would prove 
Polybius (or his authority) very ignor- 


ant of Ptolemaic Egypt. That natives 
should appear as cavalry, Hellenistic 
settlers as infantry, would not have 
been tolerated for an instant. If these 
settlers were both cavalry and infantry, 
then to call the cavalry part éyxépios 
would be equally offensive. 
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set to fight the phalanx of Antiochus, it had a clear 
majority, and therefore greater weight; yet this fact is 
ignored in the account of the battle, and I do not know 
whether there were not limits to the size of the phalanx, 
for which 25,000 seems an excessive number. 

It has often been remarked, that though no passages in 
ancient (or indeed in modern) historians are more fasci- 
nating than good descriptions of battles, there is hardly 
any such description known which does not prove incom- 
plete, or obscure, when closely interrogated. Polybius, who 
sharply criticises the historian Zeno for his absurd account 
of the battle of Panion, fought by this same King Antio- 
chus against the Egyptian general Scopas, offers no ex- 
ception to this rule. His description, as we have it, is 
incoherent ; even with the corrections I have introduced, 
and getting rid of the faults of copyists, it leaves much to 
be desired. 


J. P. MAHAFFY. 
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SOME POINTS IN THE PENTEKONTAETIA. 


HE skill and care with which Mr. Hill has executed 

the task which he set himself, of providing for the 

use of students a convenient collection of the scattered 
sources for the Pentekontaetia, will receive, doubtless, due 
recognition. If one tries to think out for oneself the 
design of such a work, practical difficulties of arrange- 
ment face one in multitudes, and the measure of Mr. Hill’s 
success becomes apparent. To say that the work is not 
yet perfect is to pass no censure on his learned and 
dexterous compilation; it is a work which, of its very 
nature, can only be made perfect by constant use in the 
lecture-room. Not having myself used it in this way, I 
will hazard no more than two general criticisms. If con- 
venience is the chief object of the book, the pages ought to 
be interspersed with dates. It is indeed an essential part 
of Mr. Hill’s design to provide materials only and abstain 
from drawing inferences, and he may well say that in- 
ferences as to the chronology of the period are above all 
other inferences the most hazardous and uncertain. But 
he has pushed this principle so far that his book is less 
convenient for reference than it might be. He would not 
unduly commit himself if he gave, after each heading, limits 
of date or alternative dates. In any case there is not the 
least reason why the year B.C. should not be added in the 
margin whenever an Olympiad or archonship is mentioned 
in the text. Few know the archonships by heart, and few 


1 Sources for Greek History between 4M.A., of the British Museum. Oxford 
the Persian and Peloponnesian Wars. at the Clarendon Press, 1897. 
Collected and arranged by G. F. Hill, 
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think in Olympiads. Mr. Hill, indeed, is not quite con- 
sistent in the matter of dates; he gives the year for each 
list of the tribute quota. But the reader could just as 
easily look up the archonship of Ariston, on p. 43, as, for 
instance, the archonship of Tlepolemus, on p. 115, in 
Mr. Hill’s excellent list at the end of the book. 

The second suggestion which I venture to make is that 
Mr. Hill should modify his principle of always omitting 
the texts of the passages of Herodotus, Thucydides, and 
the ’A@nvafwy T[loXdrreia, to which he refers. He fairly 
assumes that every student of the period will have these 
texts at hand, and an immense saving of space is gained 
by the assumption. Here again we must apply the test of 
convenience ; and it seems to me that, while all long con- 
secutive passages may well be omitted, the short notices 
ought to be printed out in full. To draw the line would 
be a nice task which could be safely left to the editor’s 
discretion. And in some other ways, perhaps, space might 
be saved. It is needless to write out three times the 
epigram on the battle of the Eurymedon, as it is quoted by 
Diodorus, Aelian, and the compiler of the Anthology 
(pp. 95-97). It would be enough to give the variants in a 
note. And so again with the inscriptions on the herms, 
which commemorated the victory of Eion (pp. 85-87). 

Mr. Hill, needless to say, is thoroughly master of the 
sources, and his headings and arrangement show, in spite 
of the reserve which he has imposed upon himself, that he 
has fully studied the problems which the sources suggest. 
On two questions I may take this opportunity to say a 
word. 

The “ Peace of Kallias’—Mr. Hill points to an un- 
settled question by his commas of citation—was assuredly 
a practical reality. The situation shows that an uncer- 
standing was arrived at between Athens and Persia; the 
connexion of Cailias with the negotiations is a combina- 
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tion which has everything in its favour. The difficulty 
which drove some German writers into denying the peace 
is that Thucydides ignores it in his brief sketch of the 
Fifty Years, and that the first notices of it are found in 
Isocrates and Demosthenes. These notices have no pre- 
cise chronological indication, but the precise account in 
Diodorus doubtless came from Ephorus, their contem- 
porary. But the case for the peace is technically made 
out by the fact that, though Thucydides does not mention 
it where a mention might be expected, he implies the 
existence of a definite understanding elsewhere (viii. 56, 4 
——a passage which Mr. Hill omits to cite)... Yet the 
doubts of the sceptics have probably some justification. 
The peace negotiated by Callias was, we may be sure, no 
formal treaty. It was not a compact or cuv@ijxac between 
two parties—like a treaty between two Greek states. The 
Great King would never have stooped to treat with Athens 
and her confederacy as an equal power. To all intents 
and purposes, a treaty was concluded, but it must have 
assumed the form of a gracious promise on the part of 
Artaxerxes to hinder the war-ships of his subjects from 
sailing in Greek waters, and to take other precautions 
against the outbreak of hostilities, so long as the Athenians 
acted in a prescribed way. The king’s promise must of 
course have been committed to writing, but it was a docu- 
ment which was not likely to be set up on the Acropolis or 
in a public place in Athens, since it represented Athens as 
the recipient of favours from the barbarian. This may help 
to explain the mistiness which seems to invest the pacifi- 
cation—not of Cimon, but of Pericles. 

Mr. Hill has followed a multitude in throwing together 
the Argive wars with Tiryns and Mycenae. The two 
episodes are quite distinct, and should be kept apart under 


1 Cp. Busolt, Griechische Geschichte, iii. 1, 353 (ed. 2); Beloch, Griechische 
Geschichte, i. 489. 
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different headings (pp. 292-4); and Pausanias, ii. 16, 5, 
and v. 23, 3, should be added to the list of passages. 
There can be no doubt that the recovery of the fort of 
Tiryns was effected at a different time from the reduction 
of Mycenae. Busolt may be right in placing the Tirynthian 
war about B.C. 473-471, but he does not seem to have 
grasped the fact that Tiryns was held by Argive slaves.! 
Tiryns seems, in truth, to have been only a fortress as 
distinguished from Mycenae which was a “ pericecic” 
town. The subjugation of Mycenae was accomplished in 
the time of the Helot rebellion, when the Lacedaemonians 
were unable to support the Mycenaeans (cz7c. B.C. 463).? 
The seizure of Tiryns by revolted slaves is represented 
as a consequence of the annihilating defeat which Argos 
had endured at the hands of Sparta about four years 
before the battle of Marathon. The revolt of Mycenae 
was perhaps another result of the same calamity. But it 
is possible that Mycenae, which was undoubtedly subject 
to Argos in the days of Argos’ greatness, may have struck 
a successful blow for independence some years sooner. 
We can hardly hesitate to see in the Doric temple, which 
arose on the ruins of the palace of the ancient kings, a 
monument of liberated Mycenae. This temple is held by 
architects to belong to the sixth century ; but it would be 
daring to say that these wide limits could not be widened 
further to include the first fifteen years of the fifth century. 
But, whatever be the date of Mycenae’s liberation, the view 
which I put forward that it was a free Mycenae which 
raised the sanctuary upon her citadel is strongly con- 
firmed by the circumstance that the wall round the lower 
town was built about the same time. This wall has often 
been ascribed to the Mycenaean age; but the highest 


1 Busolt, of. cit., p. 121, note, 122. enables us to correct his formal chrono- 
Herodotus vi. 83. logy, the archonship of Theagenides, 
* This statement of Diodorus, xi. 65, 46%. Cp. Busolt, p. 244. 
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authority on the date of Greek masonry has ruled it to 
belong to the same period as the temple. That the wall 
was not built by the command or with the consent of the 
Argive government is beyond question. It was built by 
the Mycenaeans when they threw off the Argive yoke. 
It would be unfair perhaps to criticise Mr. Hill for 
omissions, since he professes not to be complete (p. vi). 
But, when we come upon a subject like the constitution of 
Argos, of which so little is known, seeing that all the 
relevant notices put together would hardly fill a page, we 
might expect none to beomitted. Thus, to those texts which 
are quoted, there should at least be added: Thucydides 
Vv. 37, 5 (and all the scraps of Thucydides, let me urge 
again, should be printed in full) ; Euripides, Oves¢es, 871-2 
with scholium ; Ltymol. Mag. sub Snuovpyé¢: Collitz, Dzal.- 
insch., iii. 3277 (p.127). On art especially Mr. Hill is eclec- 
tic, with perfect right. But it is hard to see why he should 
not have included (p. 191) notices of the great bronze 
statue of Athene. It would have been particularly useful 
to exhibit by an array of the texts on what flimsy evidence 
an “elder Praxiteles,” a creature of fancy, has been named 


Tirynthians who fought at Plataea were 
a body of those rebel slaves, but I 
cannot follow him when he takes the 


‘The questions connected with 
Tiryns and Mycenae have been dis- 
cussed by Professor Mahaffy in a pre- 


vious number of this journal (3, p. 
60 sqq., 277 5g. ; 1879). Icannot agree 
with his treatment of the evidence in 
regard to Mycenae; and as for Tiryns, 
it is natural to suppose that the Argives 
kept a garrison in the fortress. This 
is the implication of the words of 
Herodotus: éfwedpevor: 8¢ of SoirAXAL 
udxn toxov Tipvvda. The slaves had 
to take Tiryns by force from the Argive 
garrison—not from the ‘ Tirynthians,” 
as Mr. Frazer seems to think, Pau- 
sanias’s Description of Greece, vol. iii, 
p- 631 (mote on v. 23, 3). Mr. 
Mahaffy is right in recognizing that the 


slaves to Mycenae. ‘he cases of Tiryns 
and Mycenae are totally different. The 
transference of Agamemnon from My- 
cenae to Argos in the trilogy of 
Aeschylus is an interesting allusion 
to the political situation in 459-8. 
Athens had concluded an alliance with 
Argos, and the Athenian poet takes 
occasion to pay a compliment to the 
new ally, fresh from the demolition 
of Mycenae. We might indeed go 
further, and say that Aeschylus, at this 
moment, was at pains to avoid reviving 
the mythical glories of the rival which 
Argos had mercilessly crushed. 
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as the artist of this anonymous work. Furtwangler operates 
with the elder Praxiteles ;' and, strange to relate, Busolt 
accepts him. The scholiast on Aristides (Panathen. 3, p. 320) 
is called by Busolt ezne gut unterrichtete Quelle; but his 
sources may not have been all equally good; and, when 
he says that the bronze Athene was the work of Praxiteles, 
manifestly meaning the famous Praxiteles, there is not 
the slightest reason to suppose that he took his infor- 
mation from a source which spoke of another Praxiteles. 
With our present evidence, the only permissible criticism 
is that the scholiast made an elementary blunder; and 
there is, after all, nothing surprising in a nameless com- 
mentator’s ascription of a famous statue to a famous 
artist who was not alive when it was wrought. Redupli- 
cation of persons is a resort which sober criticism ought 
ruthlessly to eject from its methods. 


J. B. BURY. 


1 Meisterwerke der griechischen Plastik, p. 53. 
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THE PHILEBUS OF PLATO.! 


LTHOUGH in the notes to this edition the functions 

of the classical editor are carefully discharged, yet 

the primary purpose of the book seems to be philosophical; 
and the Introduction bears this character almost through- 
out. Mr. R. G. Bury has read the Clarke MS. for the 
text of the Philebus. He gives a brief account, derived 
from Schanz, Wohlrab, and Jordan, of Platonic MSS. in 
general. As to the chronological position of the Philebus 
among the works of Plato, he states the conclusions, 
among others, of Dittenberger, Schanz, Siebeck, Ritter, 
and Peipers, philosophical investigators ‘‘ whose results 
are more interesting than their method.” These results, 
however, have, for Mr. Bury, considerable importance. 
The researches of the philologians “forbid us to accept 
such an account of the development of Plato’s thought 
as that given by Zeller.” Of course our editor is 
thoroughly acquainted with Mr. Jackson’s articles. In 
footnotes to his Introduction he barely mentions Lutos- 
lawski and Campbell. It was, perhaps, unfortunate that 
the work of the former on “ The Origin and Growth of 
Plato’s Logic” had not appeared soon enough for Mr. 
Bury to have read it before going to press. It is a 
strikingly valuable contribution to the study of Plato, 
bringing “stylometry” into the service of chronology, 


1 Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Berkeley Fellow of the Owens College, 
and Appendices, by Robert Gregg Manchester. Cambridge, at the Uni- 
Bury, M.A., formerly Scholar of Trinity _ versity Press, 1897 (pp. Ixxxvii~224). 
College, Cambridge, and late Bishop 
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and giving, for perhaps the very first time, a lucid 
sketch of the meaning and development of Plato’s philo- 
sophy asa whole. The portion of Mr. Bury’s Introduction 
concerned with philology is brief, and contains nothing 
for which he claims originality. It is merely sufficient to 
indicate the lines on which Platonic research has, during 
recent times, been mainly proceeding. 

As to the position held by the Platonic Ideas in the 
Philebus, our editor (Introd., pp. lxiv segg.) reviews the 
theories of his predecessors. To Dr. Jackson’s view that 
the Ideas are discoverable in 7rd purdvy he objects 
(p. Ixvi) :—“‘If the Ideas are absolute, independent prin- 
ciples, how can we place them in the prdév, which, 
of all the four classes, possesses in the least degree the 
character of a principle? If the Ideas are ovofla and dvrwe 
évra, how can we fairly refer them to the class described as 
yéveatc sig ovciay (26 D), or puxry wal yeyevnuévn ovoia (27 
B)?” Mr. Bury compares Tocco’s conclusions with those 
of Jackson, and dwells (quite naturally) on the bewildering 
effect of the various opinions, each in its way plausibly 
maintained, respecting the Idealism of the Philebus. 
While agreeing with Jackson and Tocco as to the lateness 
of this dialogue, he hesitates to admit that the Idealism of 
the later dialogues either conflicts with, or greatly differs 
from, that of the earlier—the Phaedrus, Phaedo, and Re- 
public. Granting that the Parmenides and Philebus ini- 
tiate a re-statement, if not an actual modification, of the 
previously published Ideal theory, he is loth to grant 
that Plato’s latest works contain anything revolutionary— 
anything amounting to a rejection of the peculiarly 
transcendent form of Idealism with which, according to 
the tradition of centuries, Platonism has been identified. 
Yet he gives a qualified assent (p. Ixx) to the conclu- 
sions of those who invoke the authority of Aristotle 
in evidence of this change. ‘“ Without trespassing far 
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on the debatable ground of Aristotle’s critique of 
Platonism, we may agree at least that some importance 
should be ascribed to the statements in such passages 
as Met. A. 6, M. 9, &c., where a Pythagorising tendency 
is noted as attaching to some phase, if not the whole 
course, of Plato’s Idealism. However we may explain 
the statement that there are ‘elements’ in the Ideas, 
and that these elements are identical with those which 
compose the ‘real’ world, or the statement that Ideal 
Numbers were posited and derived from the One and the 
Indefinite Dyad, it is, I think, a fair supposition that 
such statements indicate the general direction of the later 
developments of Plato’s thought. And such a view of the 
matter has the additional merit of helping to explain the 
further modification, ending in virtual dissolution, which 
the Platonic philosophy suffered at the hands of Plato’s 
Academic successors. Accordingly, it appears reasonable 
to follow those critics who find in later Platonism, if not 
in earlier, an express attribution of multiplicity to the 
Ideal, as well as Real, world. And we shall hardly 
go wrong if we acknowledge that the metaphysical core 
of the discussion in the Philebus is that announced in 
p. 15 A, namely the possibility of the co-existence of 
Plurality in the Ideal ‘Henads.’” In this statement of the 
case for the later development of Plato’s doctrine of Ideas 
by its author, our editor certainly does not go beyond the 
truth. We fail, indeed, to understand his hesitation to 
accept, more freely and fully than he does, the theory that 
there is in Plato’s latest works an approximation to the 
standpoint of Aristotle. Aristotle became the swg¢ponarie, 
or moderator, of the Idealism of Plato. The Ideas of 
the one passed into the Universals of the other. It is 
significant of this that the word «én, which plays so promi- 
nent a part in Plato’s earlier dialogues, tends more 
and more in his later works to recede and give place to 
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the word yém: transcendent “entities” making way for 
“categories,” as he gradually (perhaps under the influence 
of his pupil’s criticism) saw the need of conciliating philo- 
sophy with science, the world of Ideas with the world of 
Things. 

Ovcfa being a synthesis of opposites, we naturally ex- 
pect, Mr. Bury admits (p. Ixxi), “to find the Real ex- 
plained, in the Philebus, not as one member of an 
antithesis, but rather as a synthesis.’”’ This, however, 
would not justify us in placing the Ideas in the “ mixed 
class.” ‘ For,” says our editor, “though it may be true 
that the Ideas do belong to a wurdv, and are composed 
by a Mixture, yet it is hardly possible to connect the 
puxtdy described in the text with Ideal products.” He 
refuses to find the Ideas (with Brandis) in the répac: 
nor can he find them in the airfa. By a train of 
reasoning which starts from the assertion that airfa—the 
rtraprov yévoc of the dialogue (23 D)—seems to have been 
introduced as an afterthought, he discovers the Ideas 
in a weuréy, indeed, but not in that in which Jackson 
places them. ‘“ The truth seems to be that the classifi- 
cation starts with being universal and all-comprehensive 
in scope, intended to embrace all possible objects of all 
the sciences; but, in the course of its development, its 
immediate application and illustration is confined to the 
lower, or phenomenal, sphere. And an indication cf this 
change of method, this narrowing of scope, may, perhaps, 
be discerned in the way in which the Fourth Class, 'the 
Cause of Mixture, is introduced into the discussion. For 
it appears distinctly as an afterthought, as something no 
provided for in the original scheme. Now if the schem 
were originally intended to explain material existence only, 
the original omission of Cause would be, indeed, surprising: 
but if the original intention included the explanation of 
Idealreality, in common with that of material existence, then 
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it may be possible to see some grounds for the original 
omission of Cause. And such grounds would appear if 
we could establish that the Ideal sphere is wholly analo- 
gous to the Phenomenal sphere, except that it is uncaused, 
or, in other words, if we could show that precisely the 
same principles may be traced in the one sphere as in the 
other, with the single exception that we cannot ascribe 
the Reality of the Ideas to any external Cause. 

‘‘Now, if this line of thought be justifiable, we arrive 
by it at a quite different standpoint from which to examine 
the Classification. Excluding the last class (airfa) as in- 
applicable to the self-caused, self-governed realm of the 
Ideas, we shall apply it to the scheme of the First Three 
Classes only. And then it will follow that the Ideas be- 
long to the purdy, and are thus analysable into wépa¢c and 
amepov: which conclusion will admirably square with the 
Aristotelian statements cited above. But it must be care- 
fully noticed that this result, though legitimately extracted 
from the text, is not explicitly conveyed therein—that it 
depends on the analogy existing between the Ideal and 
Phenomenal spheres—and that it depends also on the 
exclusion from view of the last Genus, airfa: and conse- 
quently, the reader must be careful not to confuse the 
present speculation, whatever it be worth, with Jackson’s 
very definite identification of the Ideas with certain mem- 
bers of the yurdv class.”... ‘We must refuse to identify 
the Ideas directly with any one of the four Classes as 
foreign to the method pursued by the author; though we 
may admit that a certain aspect of Ideal reality may be 
discovered in the last Class, when carefully interpreted ” 
(pp. 1xxili-iv). 

This theory of the Ideas in the Philebus, as belonging 
to a perdy which is not that mentioned in the dialogue 
but analogous to it, rests wholly, as the above quotation 


shows, upon the assertion that “the Fourth Class, the 
VOL. X. N 
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Cause of Mixture, appears distinctly as an afterthought, 
not provided for in the original scheme.” Unhappily, 
however, this Fourth Class is found in the very first draft 
of the said scheme (23 D), coming after the first three classes 
or yévy, without interval or digression, fourteen lines from 
the point at which the classification begins. If the airfa 
were introduced first at 26 E, where reference to it is 
resumed, something might be said for the “afterthought” 
hypothesis; but even there %dayev shows that it is no 
afterthought, and that the writer had this, as well as the 
other yévn, in a clear conspectus before his mind from the 
beginning. However ingenious the editor’s speculation 
is, we are therefore dispensed from the necessity of con- 
sidering it any further; though the alleged analogy between 
the Ideal and Phenomenal spheres—in spite of the admitted 
fact that the reality of Ideas (unlike that of Phenomena) 
is not to be ascribed to any external cause—is in itself 
enough to challenge criticism. The notion that the intro- 
duction of airfa into the classification was an afterthought 
appears due to a lapse of memory: for we fail to under- 
stand how anyone with the text open before him, or with 
a clear recollection of its contents from 23 to 26, could 
have entertained this notion. 

The above hypothesis seems, however, to be connected 
with a peculiarity in our editor’s “ Exposition of the On- 
tology ” (p. xli), which commences thus :—“The Ontology 
proper, in which zavra ra viv Svra tv try mavrl are 
divided into three classes of wéoac, amwepov, and puxrdv, 
is contained in 23 C-26 E.” Why “¢hree classes”? 
The Fourth Class is, as we have said, introduced into the 
very first draft of the scheme of classification (23 D), and 
our editor (in the sections of his Introduction next preceding 
and succeeding his exposition of the Ontology) mentions 
the Fourth Class as there defined. £.g., the opening 
words of section 111 are :—“ The Fourth principal class of 
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things is stated in 23 D to be 9 alrfa rit¢ EupplEewe” (p. xliv). 
It cannot be fairly urged that his suppression here of the 
Fourth Class (airia) is justified by his having reserved it 
for discussion in his exposition of the Aetiology, for it is 
itself categorised by Plato in the text (23 C-D) among ra viv 
Gvra tv rw wavri, where we read rife por rpdc rototv exelvorg 
réraprov rovro. This enumeration of airla as such among 
ra dvra is Plato’s own; and, however much it calls for 
remark or censure, the duty of an expositor is, first of all, 
to represent the facts as they are, postponing his own con- 
structive interpretation of them. Here our editor’s inter- 
pretation of Plato’s Ontology is, to some extent, substituted 
for the Ontology itself; and this interpretation, since it 
excludes 7 alria rice EvyulEewe from the place given to it by 
Plato among ra évra, is inadmissible by a Platonist; though 
the feature in which it sins against Plato is perhaps one 
which should commend it to a disciple of Kant or Hegel. 
This salient point in our editor’s treatment of Philebus 
23 C to 26 E—his constant, or frequent, reference to the 
division of yévn as three-fold instead of four-fold, and his 
regarding the fourth yévo¢ as introduced by an afterthought 
—is so strange that, for confirmation of what we have 
above said respecting it, we must refer our readers to the 
text itself, and to the editor’s Introd., pp. xli-xliv and 
1xxiil. 

In Introd. V. he treats of “The Good ” as it appears in 
the Philebus. Commentators, we may here observe, have 
been too prone to suppose that Socrates, in this dialogue, 
at first identifies godvyore with rayafév. The appearance 
of his doing so seems to have arisen from the fact that the 
Philebus, like some other dialogues, represents the second 
stage in a conversation or argument which had been 
for some time already in progress. What course the 
AdSyo¢ is dramatically assumed to have taken in the first 


stage we can only conjecture. But Socrates must have 
N2 
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strenuously defended the cause of gpdvnae v. ndovh, con- 
tending for the former with all his dialectical power. 
In maintaining that godvnor¢e was better than yédovij, he 
would inevitably have been understood to claim that it 
was the summum bonum; because he had argumentatively 
disparaged jdovn as against godynatc, it would have seemed 
to his auditors that he regarded the former as something 
worthless or bad. Such is the unfortunate nature of argu- 
ments that one can hardly argue at all without exaggerating. 
The so-called truths made out, when the heat of debate 
is over, are, mostly, only half-truths at best, often un- 
satisfactory even to him who has “ proved” them, and 
still more so to the lookers-on whose passions have not 
been enlisted in the wordy contest, and who more readily 
see, or rather feel, the inadequacy of the conclusions 
with which it has terminated. The case dodunace v. 
joovm may, for the purpose of the Philebus, be supposed 
to have, in the dialogue which went before, reached 
this stage; the aim of the Philebus itself being to 
support and amplify the relatively incomplete truths 
already arrived at, admitting and explaining the imper- 
fections necessarily adhering to them, and completing 
them by exhibiting their connexion with larger and more 
concrete truths. It does not follow that because godynaie is 
good as compared with ydovy that it is the whole good, or 
that 7dovh per se is intrinsically bad. Both belong to the 
plan of nature, or at least of human nature; and Plato, in 
the Philebus, begins, as soon as possible, to show that 
the highest good must take account of both. The im- 
portant point for a philosophic commentator to notice 
is that mowhere tn thts dtalogue ttself does Socrates 
matntain that dodvnoic ts THE Good. His first statement 
(11 B) of the case zow at issue is: ‘‘Philebus maintains 
that rd xalpev is good: Socrates, that ro doovetv, &c., are 
better, and that to partake in the latter is, for all those 
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capable of so doing, wéeAmwrarov.” This does not mean, 
as Poste says, that rd dpovetv, &c., are raya0dv, absolutely 
the Best, “a position which,” Poste adds, “is afterwards 
abandoned.” The w@idmoy is the useful or expedient. 
Nowhere in Plato or Aristotle does it mean the Good. 
Here it implies that ro gpovety is the condzcto sine gud non 
of rayafév; in other words, that the highest good is a 
rational good, the truly Platonic and Aristotelean doctrine. 
In thus stating the case, Socrates, while vindicating 
its true position for ¢pdvno¢ in human ethics, does 
not deny that yéov) is @ good. The Antisthenic dic- 
tum, pavelny padrAov ff nobeiny, would, to Socrates, have 
seemed insane. Here the suggestion that gpdyna¢ is 
the true and sufficient good is, in the very first chapter, 
mentioned only to be dismissed. Socrates, having stated 
the question as above, at once proceeds (11 D)—rf & ay 
GAAn tig Koeitrwy rotrwy gdavyg; “What if there shall be 
found a conception of the good better than either ¢pdvnaic 
or #dovn?’’ To the exposition of this conception, in its 
human and divine significance, the whole force of the 
Adyog is afterwards devoted. Socrates nowhere says any- 
thing to make one doubt that, in his opinion, for sentient 
creatures (Zqia) incapable of dpdynac, ydovn might be the 
good. For men or rational animals, however, 7Sov7 to be 
aya?év must be qualified and conditioned by ¢pdynae, 
pynun, &c., otherwise it is (what we should call) a mere 
abstraction. 

Another point connected with the above deserves atten- 
tion here. Whenever Socrates, in this dialogue, refers to 
raAXa Gwa, or to ra dura, as possessing or desiring rayadv, 
he does so only on the hypothests of their being capable of zt. 
For example (22 B), he says :—jv yao av ixavog wat réAso¢ 
kat raat kat puroic cai wore alperdc, olawep Suvaroy Hy ovrwe 
act Sia Bivu Ziv. The spaced words contain the hypothesis. 
Such are but apparent generalisations made for the sake 
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of emphasis, and do not imply that Socrates really ex- 
tended the ayaéy beyond the sphere of rvafzona/—in other 
words of human—beings. The addition of xat ¢uroic¢, 
limited as it is by olovep duvarov, &c., virtually adds nothing 
to the extent of the terms dcamrep atrav dvvara peradaPeiv, 
and Suvaroic peracyeiv (11 C). Hence the editor’s remark 
(Introd., p. 1x)—“ A larger consideration is involved with 
some apparent inconsistency, for one of the three marks 
of the Good is stated to be Desirability for 2/7 plants and 
animals (22 B). This I take to be a subtle indication, &c., 
&c.”—seems at least superfluous.! 

According to our editor (Introd., p. lxi), ‘it would 
appear that |in the Philebus] the whole discussion [of the 
Good] is reduplicated. The three allied questions con- 
cerning (a) the Good Life, (6) the Good as Cause, and 
(c) the relations of reason and pleasure thereto are first 
discussed in the earlier portion of the dialogue (11 B-31 A); 
and then discussed all over again, in the same order, in 
the later portion (31 B to end).” This statement Mr. 
Bury makes as final; but he cannot have regarded it as 
Satisfactory. Such mere reduplication was hardly to have 
been expected by one who believes in Plato’s power of 
conducting a discussion methodically; and further conside- 
ration of the course taken by the Adyo¢ will, we venture to 
assert, warrant a wholly different view. In the argument 


1In addition to that above cited, the 
following are, we believe, all the 
passages of the Philebus in which 
the aya@dy seems to be extended to 
infra-human creatures: 20D; 21C; 
31 D; 32 A, E; 35 D, E; 36 B; 
43 B; 60A,C; 67 B. In all these 
there are clear indications (such as the 
hiv, judy of 21 D, the rdyras of 60 A, 
&c.) that the extension is only hypo- 
thetical or apparent, and that the 
Good of men, or any creatures possessed 


of similar capacity, is all that is before 
the speaker’s thoughts. In 67 B, 
where Socrates, in his triumph, de- 
clares 450vf to come fifth, even though 
all Bées, &c., claimed the primacy on 
its behalf, we have only a rhetorical 
flourish, the pith of which is that the 
instinctive pursuit of rb xalpew by the 
lower animals must not be allowed to 
outweigh the rational devotion of man 
to a higher good. 
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for dpdvnotg versus ySovn as coefficients of rayafdéy there 
seems to be, throughout the dialogue, a steady progress or 
development, the stages of which may be broadly outlined 
as follows :— 

I. The Adyog at first treats the two opponents, ndovh 
and dpdvnae, as little more than names, z.¢e. in their most 
abstract form, that in which they usually (zow, as well 
as in Plato’s time) present themselves to ‘the minds of 
unphilosophical reasoners who ring changes upon mere 
words. Protarchus is refuted negatively, or reduced, as 
he himself phrases it, sic agacfay, by its being shown that 
ydovy, taken by itself, is neither réAcov, nor ixaydy, nor aiperdy 
(21 D-22 E). This conclusion, so surprising to him, has 
been proved from his own lips: for, being appealed to 
under the Protagorean law that each man is the measure 
of all truths, especially truths of /celzmg, he has been 
forced to admit that for him the 7éovy, which he neither 
knows nor remembers, &c., far from being the good 
thing it seemed, is really mothing at all. This purely 
subjective, or Protagorean, criterion is sufficient to over- 
throw the abstract position taken up by Protarchus 
in the first stage of the argument. The life of mere 
yoovh being valueless, Protarchus now comes over to 
the side of Socrates so far as to allow that the truly 
good life must be 6 Evvauddrepoc PBioc, or one in which 
noovy is inseparably related to dedvnae. While granting, 
however, that don) fer se has been thus overthrown, 
he insinuates that ¢odvnac, also, if taken fer se, would 
have been similarly defeated. ‘Eudpdvwe ovx avrerousiro 
Tw vikyTnpiwy [Sc. » dodvnac|: “it was shrewd of it not 
to claim the prize” (23 A). @pdwnoic, he maintains, is, at 
least, vo better than yéovn. The second stage of the Adyo¢ 
is thus ushered in. 

II. This second stage deprives Protarchus of the power 
of claiming equality for yde0v4 as compared with dodrynate. 
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It is now shown that, taking dorm and dpdvnag in their 
notional or still abstract form, the one is related to the 
amepov, the other to the airia, which, introducing aépac 
into the dzepov, constitutes for ydovh its ratio essendt. 
Without the airia (to which vote is akin) jdovn would 
remain for ever in the limbo of the awepov, a mere non- 
entity, an unrealisable, and therefore unenjoyable, “‘abstrac- 
tion” (26 E-30E). Protarchus’ humorous insinuation that 
Socrates had kept gpdunare out of the lists because ofits want 
of superiority to #d0v4 is hereby invalidated. The dissec- 
tion of notions which constitutes the ontological Bacavoc 
of ydovn and the second stage of the Adyo¢, demonstrates, 
on the contrary, the controlling or determining function of 
vovg in the constitution of that puxrdv or concrete reality 
into which ySovn and gdodynore both enter. Hitherto, we 
must now remark, #dovh has been compared with ¢pdvnaie, 
but of Avry nothing, or scarcely anything (and that only 
incidentally, 27 E-28 A), has been said. Yet the question 
of ndovt v. godvnote cannot be decided, or seriously argued, 
without taking account of Adan; and we know, from the 
Phaedo and elsewhere, that the twinship of these two— 
neovy and Abéwn—in the life of feeling was a fact of ex- 
perience by which Plato had been most profoundly 
impressed. Only abstraction—the necessary device of 
imperfect reasoning—could treat dorm separately from 
Abryn. Such separation is only provisional. In the next 
stage of the Adyo¢ it is superseded. 

III. In this third stage (31 C segg.) 48ovq is considered 
in the concrete, in its natural relationship to Avmn. Life 
is not made up of thought and pleasure merely; to these 
it adds pain. Thus, in proceeding from stage I. to stage 
III. of the Adyoc, we have passed from the stage of greatest 
abstraction in the use of the terms yjdovy and dpdynac to 
that (from the individual standpoint) of /east abstraction. 
This concrete consideration of the ethical question is 
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psychological ; but, like every sound psychological discus- 
sion, it is conducted according to guiding principles not 
themselves derived from psychology. The argument of 
stage I., showing that ydovh ger se is nothing, deserves to 
be regarded as, in its essence, epistemological. It proves 
that, without ‘ought as presupposition, no valid theory 
of the Real or of the Good, hedonistic or other, is pos- 
sible. The progress of the \éyo¢ is marked clearly stage 
by stage as it advances from the more to the less ab- 
Stract; while the conclusions of each preceding are not 
only required but used in each succeeding stage. The 
reduction (by subjective appeal) of Protarchus’ (at first) 
coarse and unthinking hedonism to silence, and the 
objective proof (or proof of notions) that gpdvnac, as 
akin to the airfa, is superior to 7dovn, are useful, not 
only each for its immediate purpose, but as a prepara- 
tion, the one for the other; and both together clear 
the ground for the long and arduous disquisition which 
occupies the third, or psychological, stage of the argu- 
ment. Still this third stage is confined to the discussion of 
the good for man gud individual: his pleasures and pains 
and his dodynotg are, for the time, looked on as if all in all. 
But the absolutely Highest Good, though in it each man 
may participate, is something far greater than the Good 
of and foreach man. At an early period in the dialogue 
Socrates had distinguished, em passant, between hzs own 
vove and a Oeioe vovc (22 C). There is a higher ayadéy than 
that of the merely individual human being, and a concep- 
tion of it has still to be framed. 

IV. The framing of this conception seems to be the 
special purpose of the fourth stage of the Adyoc. The 
absolutely Highest Good includes the good for man qué 
individual: but it includes more than this, and its con- 
ception is to be determined in accordance with universal, 
no longer merely individual, criteria. In the first stage of 
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the Adyo¢ the question of ndovh v. dpdvnare as the good was 
left to be decided by the subjective /fee/eng of Protarchus. 
In the second it was withdrawn from the decision of 
feeling, and was considered in the light of four elemen- 
tary notzons; essential, indeed, as guides of thought, but 
abstract in a very high degree. In the ¢hird it was 
debated on the ground of concrete, yet individual, life, 
and living experience. Inthe fourth, the question whether 
pleasure is the good having been already practically settled 
in the negative, its ultimate rank has to be determined : 
its position, not merely in the good for each man but 
in the universal good. The criteria, or standards, by 
which the final question is decided (65 A segg.), xadAoe, 
Eumperpia (or perpidrn¢g), and aAnOeaa, are widely different 
from those applied in stage I.—ré ixavdv, 76 aiperdv, and 
ro téXcov. The latter are merely, or chiefly, subjective 
and particular in their application (cf. 21 A, Soc., ovxovy 
éy cot mepwucOa BacaviZovreg ravta: Prot. mavu piv ovr). 
The former are objective and universal. The standards— 
the zpeic idfac—by which the conception of the good is 
ultimately fixed, are Plato’s highest moral categories ; 
KaAAo¢, or the idea which expresses the good in its 
relationship to Feeling ; Evypmerpfa (or petaedrne) that which 
expresses the same good in its relationship to Science 
(the type of which for Plato is geometry) ; aAnBaa, or that 
in which both the others meet; the good of Feeling and 
the good of Science finding their higher unity in all- 
comprehensive truth, the good of Philosophy. By this 
effort at the determination of the good in all its aspects, 
as pleasure, as sctence, and as philosophic truth, Plato has 
endeavoured to solve his problem in the most concrete, 
and therefore complete, manner. The fourth stage is 
intended to include, while it amplifies, the results pre- 
viously obtained. For a conscious summation of such 
results see 60 D segg., where the subjective xpiore of stage 
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I. is again employed; 61 B, where the notional xpfoie 
of stage II. is repeated; 61 C, where the more concrete 
conclusions arrived at in stage III. are recapitulated, and 
the elements of true pleasure, thus ascertained, are spoken 
of as ingredients “ready for mixing.” The final kolo 
(which takes the form of a xpgaoc) follows in part IV. 
Such appears to be the progress of the Adyoc. There 
are some episodical passages (¢.g. the argument against 
380vn as yéveote (53 C-55 C)), but the procedure, as a whole, 
leaves upon our minds the impression we have described. 
Our editor (Introd., pp. li-lii) vindicates Plato against 
Aristotle, who ‘“‘asserts that the former fails to postulate 
more than two causes, the formal and the material.” The 
well known passage, A/eéf. A, 6, 988%, 7, has been the subject 
of so much controversy that we hesitate to discuss it here. 
The words of Aristotle, however (gavepov dre Svoiv airlaw 
éoti udvov Kexpnuévoc), do not mean that Plato “fails to 
postulate,” but that he fails to employ, final and efficient 
causes, so as to give them an organic position in his 
System of Ideas. Aristotle’s complaint against his mas- 
ter’s earlier idealism was that it gave no real basis 
for any except formal causation, no justification for the 
teleology which, in the Timzus and other late works, 
Pilato was fain to construct. If his theology assumed 
God as Demiourgos, as efficient and designing cause, 
his philosophy did not justify him in so doing. In this 
complaint against Plato Aristotle was morally justified, 
if—as was probably the fact—his knowledge of his master’s 
idealism was virtually limited to what he had learned 
of it while attending that master’s lectures. After he 
had left Plato the latter’s views had matured; but the 
works in which these matured views found expression 
failed, in all likelihood, to impress Aristotle so deeply as 
Plato’s earlier teaching had impressed him, conveyed, as 
it had been, by an immediate personal influence which 
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must have been magical. These later works would natu- 
rally have seemed to Aristotle to be at variance with 
Plato’s accustomed teaching, while the developments of 
this teaching which tended to justify metaphysical teleology 
were, at most, imperfectly known to Plato’s pupil, who, 
moreover, had now become a critic with instincts antago- 
nisticto his master. But, granting that Aristotle had, with 
some degree of appreciation, followed the later develop- 
ments of his master’s thinking, he would still have missed 
in it, owing to its want of explicitness, that vindication of 
the basis of efficient causation and design which appeared 
to him so necessary, and which, in his Metaphysics, Book 
XI., 6, 1071 6 segg. he endeavoured to supply. There, in a 
passage which somewhat resembles Kant’s metaphysical 
exposition of the “forms of intuition,’’ Aristotle presents 
us with a sort of deduction of the conceptions of xivycic 
and ypdvoc, without some franscendent vindication of which 
efficient causation and teleology are, as he saw, in the last 
resort, hopeless. We do not say that his deduction is 
successful; but that he attempted it proves him to have 
understood one essential condition of the task which he 
immediately afterwards undertakes—a demonstration of 
the existence of God as an efficient and designing Cause. 
Without such preliminary vindication of the conceptions of 
xivynote and xodvoc, the theory of a Demiourges set forth in 
the Timzus must have seemed to Aristotle to be base- 
less; so that, from his standpoint, he was right in con- 
demning Plato, not, however, for not “postulating” efficient 
and final causes (which Plato did), but for postulating 
these causes without an attempt at metaphysical justifi- 
cation on the Principles of his own Idealism. Plato seems 
to have been long unaware of the barriers raised by his 
earlier theory of ideas in the way of a teleological theology. 
This theory had made formal causation all in all: or, if 
the material element remained, this was because it had 
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proved too stubborn to be rationalised and resolved. To 
put the case briefly, Plato, if he continued to stand by his 
earlier Idealism, should have rejected teleology as de- 
cisively as it was rejected by Spinoza. But his whole 
mind seems to have leaned towards it, and this leaning 
grew more pronounced the longer he lived and the more 
he reflected. In favour of his predilection, he postulates, 
he dogmatises, he demands and exercises belief. Towards 
the end of the Sophistes (265 B-D), a striking confession of 
Jfatth appears, which is enough to show Plato’s personal de- 
votion to teleological theology. In this passage Theaetetus 
is made to say that while he gazes on the countenance of 
the inspired stranger from Elea, and hears his eloquent 
vindication of philosophy, he cannot help believing, despite 
speculative difficulties, in ‘‘an «intelligent Author of 
Nature.” In the Philebus (28 D) similar belief is pro- 
fessed by Socrates’ opponent, Protarchus, with no less 
warmth of conviction than by Socrates himself, in a 
“© Natural Governor of the World.” “Wide is the diffe- 
rence” (says Protarchus) “in favour of that view which 
places Nove in charge of the universe; never would I 
hold any other view than this.’* It is needless to refer 
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to the Timzus and Laws for evidence that Plato’s pro- 
clivity for teleological theology, proved or not proved, 
justified or not, by his earlier idealism, increased as he grew 
older; but his perception of the due logical preparation 
for such teleological theology was not quickened in the 
same proportion. If, indeed, he could have retraced his 
steps and replanned his philosophy, he would doubtless 
have laid a’surer foundation for those beliefs in which it 
finds, or seeks, its culmination. Apparently he at last felt 
the need of modifying his earlier timeless, motionless, 
changeless Idealism, and did, in a sporadic way, all he 
could to bring it into harmony with the theological beliefs 
with which it logically conflicted. There are, in the Philebus 
and elsewhere, indications that he had ceased to exclude 
To vorepor Kal mpurepoy from his conception of the Ideal; and 
that he had begun to look with unwonted indulgence on 
the once despised woAAa. He had come to feel that the 
Idealism which got rid of time by abolishing change 
(«tynoice) was incapable of explaining the efficient causation 
of God; that the Idealism which had got rid of all far- 
ticular interests—all objects for which a person can strive— 
by abolishing ra woAAa, was not one on which a genuine 
teleology could be founded. Efficient Causation and 
Design (if objective facts and not illusions which vanish 
when looked at sub specze aelernitates) require the admission, 
in some form, of the objectivity of time and change. Kant 
practically admits this when he postulates the immortality 
of the soul in order that, in obedience to the moral law, 
man may continually, if only asymptotically, approach the 
goal of virtue. Such an admission is inconsistent with 
Kant’s critical view of Time, and the inconsistency tells 
both against the view and against the argument for 
immortality. But it illustrates what we have said, that 
he who seeks to establish a genuine teleology must 
grant that Time and Change are something more than 
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merely subjective forms of intuition. If Plato did not 
percetve this with the intellectual clearness of his pupil, 
he occasionally shows that he /e/¢ it strongly; and such 
obscure feeling must be reckoned among the causes of 
his tardy approximation to the standpoint of that pupil. 
Strangely enough, our editor (Introd. p. lii.) regards 
Aristotle’s Theology as a “lapse from pantheism into 
deism.” If, as we may assume, Mr. Bury ascribes pantheism 
to Plato, we would ask him how a logical pantheism could 
be consistent with philosophical belief in a Anuuoupyd¢? 
Unless personality can be assigned to this Anuuovpyde, his 
design and causal efficiency are but words without signi- 
fication. Aristotle, seeing this, first vindicates (after his 
fashion), the eternity of xfynote and ypdvoc, and then sets 
himself to establish the personal conception of God, as 
vdnote vohoewe, rejecting the doctrine of a First Cause who 
should be owep av ei 5 xafebdwyv 1074° 18—eternally un- 
conscious. To Aristotle the Anuoupydé¢ of the Timzus—an 
intelligent efficient cause, incapable (according to Plato’s 
earlier Idealism) of producing «xivnetc, and eternally un- 
conscious—must have seemed a self-contradictory being, a 
nonentity. Mr. Bury, defending Plato against the charge 
of having employed only forma/ and materzal causes, argues 
that he postulated final and efficient causes as really as did 
Aristotle himself; but in the same connexion condemns 
Aristotle for lapsing into deism from the pantheism of 
his master. Now, one cannot attribute to Plato the 
theology of pantheism, and at the same time credit him 
with, or, at least, justify him for, making these postulates. 
If Plato was a pantheist, what becomes of his reiterated 
confession of faith in a personal divine providence? If he 
was not a pantheist, where is the lapse of which Aristotle 
was guilty? Ifthe theology of the Timzus was pantheism, 
why, indeed, may not that of A/@e/. x1. also have been 
pantheism? If, on the other hand, Plato, as really as 
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Aristotle, held the metaphysical doctrine of final and 
efficient causation, then Plato himself was a deist, not 
a pantheist. 

The editor’s introduction must, when one considers the 
extreme difficulty of the problems with which it undertakes 
to deal, be regarded as a very creditable performance. 
Perhaps the most arduous of these problems is that arising 
from the desultforiness of the Philebus as a composition. 
Its peraBacee are so frequent that, as Grote observes, they 
have been remarked by all commentators from the time of 
Galen, and they often occur so unexpectedly, that to 
follow the course of the general argument requires extra- 
ordinary care. In what we have called the third, or 
psychological, stage of the Aéyoc—that which analyses the 
puxrog Blog into its various classes and sub-classes—this 
desultoriness is particularly noticeable. The connexion 
is never really broken, but the classes and their subdivi- 
sions often appear, at first sight, as if introduced without 
any order. To give the reader a synoptic view of this 
portion of the dialogue, it is not enough to present a con- 
densed translation of its successive paragraphs in the 
order in which they come: they require to be rearranged 
and exhibited in tabular form. The Philebus, no less than 
the Sophistes and Politicus, is an essay in, as well as to some 
extent a treatise on, classification; although the method 
here pursued is not uniformly that of d:afpeore, or dichotomy 
(like that of aowaXteurexh and cogicrny in the Sophistes), 
but proceeds rather by the selection of essential differ- 
ences (S:agopa Exdarov 9 Trav ddAwy Stagéper), aS prescribed 
in the Theaetetus (228C). The most complicated portion 
of the classification may be rearranged and tabulated as 
follows :— 
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6 Ewaupdrepos Blos (22 A), or 
The Life of Feeling and Thought. 


| 
Feeling in general (4 rod Thought (4 rod pporety 


xalpey [9 AvweicGas] is, 11 D). fis, 11 D). 
| 
Mixed (i.e. in which 43or7 Pure or free from pain (as in case 
and Aéwy are regarded as of certain visible Forms, 
distinct, though concomstant, Odours, &c.), 50 E. 
entities), passém. 





| 
Immediate (rd nara Represented I xwpls rod Both saelines (as 
7d) capa), 31D,42D. odparos), e.g. emotions, in éw:Ovpla), 34 D-42 A. 
&c., 32 C, 47 B segg. 


a) Seana eee | 
Of Health Body Of Morbld Body In which Immediate In which 36& 


and Soul, the and Soul, the Feeling is governed _is governed by 
apyovla being Gppuovla being by 3d6fa, 42 B. immediate Feel- 
normally con- abnormally con- ing, 42 B. 


ditioned (#3oval ditioned, 45 C-D 
dyaynaia:), 45 E. (the 78oval in 
excess of what is 
natural and 
necessary). 

The above division of the Mixed Life in which the 
good for man “ resides,” requires some comment. 

In the first place, almost all critics, beginning, perhaps, 
with Aristotle, have done Plato injustice by taking some of 
his terms in too narrow and literal afashion. The particular 
subdivision of Feeling whichis above named “immediate’’ 
is referred to by Plato in the text as rd xara 76 owya, and 
as such is contra-distinguished from that here named 
‘‘represented,” but by Plato referred to as rd ywple rou 
awuarogc. To speak of pleasure as confined to the body 
alone, or to the soul alone, is not only a psychological 
error, but an error against which Plato himself, in the 
Philebus, has elaborately guarded his readers. In the 
very commencement of the dialogue (11 B) both sides 
agree that the good in question, whether ydov4 or dodvnae, 
is a Fre or Stcaeore Wuyiic; and later on (31 B segg.) Socrates 
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spring, and to which these ultimately refer, is a state of 
uyn, though produced dia sauarog; and we must suppose 
it to be for brevity that Plato subsequently speaks as if 
there could be pleasures of body which do not concern 
yuyn, and vzce versa. He divides feeling, indeed, into 
two eldn—those of body, and those of soul. Manifestly, 
however, this is a case in which, for want of accurate 
terminology, confusion was almost pardonable, because 
inevitable; and in justice to the author of the first valuable 
essays in Psychology, we must interpret him, not accord- 
ing to the strict and literal sense of the terms he is forced 
to employ in his classification, but according to the wider 
and truer sense in which he himself teaches us to interpret 
them. It was for want of more accurate class-names 
that Plato was compelled, contrary to his own account 
of afo@nore and what this account involves, to speak in 
50 D of cama avev Wuyii¢ as experiencing pleasure or pain. 
One should here deal liberally, in order to deal justly, 
with Plato. Aristotle, however, N.E. X. ii, 1173 b, 7-20, 
in a passage which possibly refers to the Philebus, would 
seem to charge his master with the psychological mistake 
of supposing that pleasure can be felt by the body alone, 
without the participation of the soul. But, apart from what 
has been said above, a psychologist might, even in our 
own day, be excused for using language in a popular 
sense, which, if strictly construed, would involve this 
error. It cannot be supposed that all who occasionally 
speak of “bodily pleasures ” and ‘‘mental pleasures,” in 
the traditional fashion, maintain the erroneous psycho- 
logical view which these terms imply. As well might a 
captious critic argue that one who speaks of the sun as 
rising or setting is ignorant of the Copernican astronomy. 

In the next place, it will be noticed that we have inter- - 
polated the class-term ‘‘ Feeling” to include both pains 
and pleasures, whether pure or mixed. For this class 
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Plato had no exact term in his own language. ‘“ Feeling” 
now means for psychologists the pleasurable or painful 
in consciousness. The word aic@nae is too objective in 
character to express this clearly: it denotes sensatzon or 
perception rather than feeling. We venture to think that 
Plato has, in several passages of the Philebus, employed 
the phrase 76017) xal Abwn, to express the idea marked now 
by one word “Feeling.” As an instance, we may refer to 
32 D, ndovg d2 wat Abwy ., - ror? piv dowacréov avrd, where 
all editors rightly refer aira to ySovy xal Ady. Since Abwy 
is not, in Plato’s opinion, acraordvy (he never anywhere 
favours the ascetic rigorism of those who would embrace 
pain as such), he seems to have used 7don7 cal Adrn here, 
as a compound term, to express the Life of Feeling, with 
its various passions and emotions, pleasurable or painful, 
in contrast to the clear and unperturbed Life of Intellect. 

In the third place, Plato holds that the life of intelli- 
gence has pleasures of its own (rd¢ wept ra paOipara 
yoovac, 52 A, segg.) quite distinct, in his opinion, from 
the pleasures arising in the life of feeling and emotion. 
His psychology is here at fault, or, rather, the hollow- 
ness of the abstraction by which Thought and leeling 
were at first parted off from one another becomes 
apparent. In real life no absolute separation can be 
found between the elements of consciousness—between 
cognition, will, and feeling—such as that which Plato's, 
like modern, psychology here ‘attempts, in the interests 
of scientific classification. 

In the last place, Plato, who speaks of the perfectly 
adjusted organism of body and soul as a appovia, seems to 
hold that while this dpuovta is in a state of exact equili- 
brium there can be no pleasure or pain; certainly none of 
the coarser pleasures called avayxata, with their attendant 
pains. This indifferent state of Feeling has not been 


marked in the above classification. Indeed, it would not 
O02 
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have been easy to assign to such a bare negative its 
proper place among the positive elements of the Mixed 
Life. In one remarkable passage of the Philebus (33 B) 
Plato speaks of the possibility of an intellectual life com- 
pletely free from feeling, and, indeed, it is there suggested 
that this life may be @eadraroc. The part played in the 
dialogue by this conception of an indifferent state is (as 
in the Republic) chiefly to exhibit the plausibility of the 
view that the grosser, or so-called “bodily,” pleasures 
are but azogvyat Auvrw@v—attempts on nature’s part to 
restore the disturbed apyovla of the Zwov, and not, as the 
vulgar suppose them, things positively good in themselves. 

We have not classified the parts into which Socrates 
subdivides the life of Thought, as this presents no diffi- 
culty. 

The editor, in one of his valuable appendices, well 
explains Plato’s use of the terms aA#Oaa and Wevdoc, as 
attributed in the Philebus to pleasures and pains. Plato has 
been obstinately misapprehended on this point by some 
editors, and even by Mr. Grote. The latter, supporting 
Protarchus’ protest against Socrates’ attempt to show that 
pleasures and pains, as such, may be true or false, seems 
to forget the dictum which in other places he is so fond of 
repeating, that the arguments used by the various speakers 
in the Platonic dialogues have been put into their mouths 
by Plato himself. If, as Mr. Grote thinks, Protarchus on 
this point refutes Socrates, it is Plato that deserves the 
credit. Instead, however, of looking for the further and 
deeper meaning of Plato’s discussion, Mr. Grote, in the 
present case, somewhat absurdly makes himself a partisan 
of one opponent in the argument, and exults in his appa- 
rent triumph over the other, as if this were a triumph over 
Plato ! | 

On the whole, the editor’s work, both philosophical and 
philological, constitutes a distinct advance beyond that of 
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all previous English editors. The scope of this review 
precludes a detailed examination of the notes, which, in the 
main excellent, are chiefly devoted to criticism, grammar, 
and exegesis of the text. We may, however, refer to a few 
points of this kind. 

17 A. The editor retains Bpadtrepov against Bpayérepov, 
the conjecture of Badham, on the ground that logical 
division may err by being too “roundabout,” as well as 
by neglecting to enumerate necessary species. But the 
error of those here condemned by Socrates was that they 
enumerated too few species or none, but passed immedi- 
ately, or too fast, from amepa to fy. Ppadirepoy has no 
application to the case, and seems due to some copyist- 
critic, who desired to find here the usual antithesis 
between “too fast” and “too slowly.” 

18 E. roc py arepa evOde x.r.A. The editor says: “ As 
Paley notices, this u# is remarkable, and perhaps without 
parallel elsewhere.” But wac¢ here requires uy (not ov) 
in accordance with analogy. If a person commands me 
not to do something, and I ask, “ow am I not to do 
this?” (that is, how am I to proceed so as to avoid 
doing it?) the interrogative mw¢ must have yy for its 
accompanying negative. Here 6 mrpdofev Adyoe amare 
sufficiently explains the grammatical need of uy. The 
inquiry prefaced by wwe is an inquiry how the prescribed 
rule shall not be broken. The negative in a question 
which echoes a prohibition is the same as that used in the 
prohibitive clause. 

28 E. ovdtv trav atrwy. This appears to be merely a 
more emphatic form of woAd rd péoov, or vod 7rd dtadépov 
Protarchus means that between the two suggestions there 
is no comparison, so immeasurably is the one superior to 
the other. Jowett (last edition) translates rightly. Like 
woAv rd ulcov, the ovdéy rwy avrwy here is followed by 6 pay 

. To oe, setting forth the contrasted cases. Cf. Herod. i. 
126, ix. 82; Eurip. Alc. 914; Plato, Phil. 45 D, 65C. In 
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the last passage, indeed, roAd yap, oluat, dcadéperov, might, 
so far as the sense goes, have been ovdéty rwy atrov. 

30 A. ov yap tou Soxouply ye, & Llowrapye, ra rérrapa 
ixsiva, wépac kal Gmeipov Kat Korvov) cal TO rig airlag yévog, év 
arace tkraprov évdv, Tovro éy piv Toic rap’ july Wuyhy re 
wapixov Kal owyaoklay turoovy Kai tralsavroc owparog larpiKiy 
kat évy @\Aoe aAXa ovyrifiy Kat axobuevoy racav Kal wavrolay 
coplay ixxaXdsioba, rwv & atray «.r.4. There is much force 
in Badham’s remark, that here “human skill is referred 
to,” as well as in his question, “ what human skill can 
be said yYvuyxiv waptxev?” But he confuses things a little. 
The vovce, of which Socrates speaks, gud healing bodily 
hurts, &c., is, and is denominated, cogia; but this same 
“pouc, not gud human, but gud divine, Yuyiy mwapéxe. If, 
instead of wapéxov, we read mapfyav, Badham’s difficulty 
will be removed, and the balance of the sentence im- 
proved. Our editor well remarks, that “human skill 
must not here be disparted from cosmic wisdom.” But 
while not “ disparting,” we must distinguish them. With 
maptxew this is possible, and we may explain, “that this 
(rovro, SC. rd Tij¢ airlac yévoc) should [in its cosmic aspect] 
produce yuyf in the bodily elements; while gud healing 
hurts, &c., it should be denominated oogfa.”” The con- 
struction is—ypuyiy re (wapéxerv) kai (owpaoktav .. . axotpevor) 
’rixadeioba. If we keep wapfxoy it is impossible to make 
the distinction required between the points of view: the 
grammatical co-ordination of this with the other parti- 
ciples (while an infinitive is really wanted to correspond 
to émxaAcioa:) inevitably carries the mind tolook upon the 
two aspects under which rovro 1s presented as identical. 
Read, therefore, wapéyxeuv. 

Lbtid, rov 8 abrwy robrwy év SAqw re ovpavy Kal Kata peyaAa 
péon . . . ev robrag &, «x.t.A. Some editors, including _ 
Mr. Bury, refer ray 8 avrwv robrwy to ra rérrapa éxeiva at 
the beginning of the paragraph... He writes :—‘‘In the 
latter clause rwy & avrwy roérwy is ‘these same four 
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kinds’”; but the true reference is to the four elements wip, 
vowp, wvevua, yi—the ravra ra vuv 8 AeyPivra of 29 D. The 
four yévn have been indicated by éxeiva. The argument is 
this. ‘The four yin exist—the fourth not less than the 
other three—in the Cosmos, as well as in man. They 
operate with the same four elements (earth, air, fire, 
water) in the Cosmos as in man. They have produced a 
principle of wisdom and order in man; who, therefore, but 
must conclude that they have produced a principle of 
wisdom and order in the Cosmos also?” ‘Ey rotrae, of 
course, refers, as Mr. Bury says, to év SAw ovpavy xal xara 
peyada pfon. The argument is inductive. It proceeds 
by a supposed analogy between the microcosm and the 
Cosmos, reasoning from the former, as known, to the 
latter, which is in question. Mr. Grote strangely censures 
Plato for reasoning here from the Cosmos to the micro- 
<cosm : from the less to the more known. 

31 D. rig appoviac piv Avouévng. The editor’s note repre- 
sents Plato as ascribing physical pain and pleasure to ‘‘two 
opposite processes of divergence from a mean state.” We 
presume that what he meant to say was, “ two opposite pro- 
cesses of divergence from and restoration fo a mean state.” 
He states the Platonic view accurately, Introd. p. xiv. 

48 D. ob yap ph duvardg & The editor here writes: 
“For the rare ves. subj. with ov uy in denial, see Goodwin, 
M. T. § 295.’ But this is the only possible construction in 
the case of verbs like ciuf, in which no distinction of form 
exists between aorist and present subjunctive. Goodwin’s 
examples ignore this point. 

Mr. R. G. Bury’s edition of the Philebus is (we must 
add in conclusion) welcome to all students. Though (as 
the editor modestly says in his Preface) it “cannot claim 
to be exhaustive, or final,” it is, in our opinion, a valuable 
contribution towards the elucidation of one of the most 
important, as well as difficult, of Plato’s works. 


JOHN I. BEARE. 
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NOTES ON THE AGRICOLA OF TACITUS.! 


R. FURNEAUX is, confessedly, the first Tacitean 
scholar in England: and the fourth volume of his 
edition of Tacitus, which contains the Agvzcola, is a work 
of the widest learning and soundest judgment, and is well 
worthy of the editor’s high reputation. The lack of pre- 
cision in the accounts which Tacitus gives of military 
matters, and the very imperfect manuscript tradition, call 
forth all the best powers of the historical and critical 
scholar who undertakes to edit the treatise. Sound judg- 
ment is especially required, for the very defectiveness 
of the biography, as it has come down to us, has stimu- 
lated, and still stimulates, all who read it to indulge a 
natural propensity to form theories and let imagination 
run wild. Accordingly, the literature on the Agrtcola is 
very large. The carefulness and judgment with which 
the mature scholarship of Mr. Furneaux has winnowed 
the wheat from the chaff deserve the fullest gratitude. 
Difficulties still remain: but, though we may feel sure 
that some of these will be removed by the edition which 
the eminent American scholar, Professor Gudeman, is 
producing, it is probable that, unless a new manuscript 
is discovered, no additions will be made to the criticism 
or elucidation of the A grzco/a for many years, so numerous 
and important as to remove Mr. Furneaux’s edition from 
being the standard English work on the subject. 
This is hardly the place to praise Mr. Furneaux’s 


' Cornelit Taciti Vita Agricolae. formerly Fellow and Tutor of Corpus 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Christi College, Oxford. At the 
a Map, by Henry Furneaux, M.A., Clarendon Press, 1898. 


be 
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work in detail. The Introduction leaves little to be desired. 
As in his edition of the Germanza, the section headed 
“Purpose of the Treatise” appears to be quite convincing: 
and the long section on Tacitus’s account of Britain and 
of its conquest is learned on every point. The conser- 
vative instinct whereby the MS. reading is defended may 
be seen by taking a couple of pages at random :—4z2. 5, 
sed is rightly maintained in “per abrupta sed in nullum 
reip. usum,” meaning “by risking their lives but without 
conferring any public advantage”: the antithesis and 
sentiment is well defended by Ann. xiv. 12. 2. In 43. 2 
Mr. Furneaux justly holds that there is no necessity to add 
ut before ausim: 44. 2, “nihil zmfefus in vultu”’ is rightly 
retained: and, above all, the defence of 2on contigerant, 
and of the traditional order in 44. 3, 4, is a service of the 
highest order. The gifts possessed by Agricola are given 
in descending scale—(1) he had the true blessings of 
virtue, (2) he gained the noblest of the ordinary objects of 
ambition, viz. political and military distinctions, (3) and 
as to wealth, he had neither a desire for vast riches nor 
any splendid fortune (implying, with some delicacy, that 
his means were small, and so did not expose him to 
danger). Yet Mr. Furneaux does not always adhere to 
the MS. reading: thus, in 42. 3, he rightly adopts Momm- 
sen’s emendation, proconsul<t consul>art, The same con- 
servative, but not unduly conservative, spirit runs all 
through the volume. Here we venture to add a few re- 
marks which have suggested themselves during a reading 
of Mr. Furneaux’s edition, but which we are very conscious 
are, as a general rule, little more than possibilities, and, 
in many cases, lack everything of the nature of finality. 

1. 4. At nunc narraturo mihi vitam defuncti hominis venia opus 
fuit, quam non petissem incusaturus. Tam saeva et infesta vir- 
tutibus tempora. 

The punctuation whereby the sentence stops at s7cusa- 
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turus is rightly defended by Mr. Furneaux. But ezcusaturus 
without an object expressed is rather bald. Read <n 
tllum> incusaturus, “if I were about to write an invective 
against him.” For zncusare en cp. Ann. v. 7. (vi. 2) 2. 

5- 3. Non sane alias excitatior (exercitatior Mss.) ... Britannia 
fuit. 

Buchner’s reading, excttatior, is certainly to be adopted 
for, as Mr. Furneaux points out, exerczfatior would mean 
“‘more practised” in a thing. Errors in the omission or 
insertion of the symbol for ev (~) are frequent in I (= Vati- 
canus 3429, the principal MS.), e.g. wterentur for uerterentur 
(18. 1): ztmpelletur for tmpelleretur: auctoritate for auctor 
steratt (13. 5); perheberent for perhibent (45. 3). 


6. 4. idem praeturae tcertior (fenor, Rhenanus; of:um Ritter 
terror, torpor, languor, others) et silentium ; nec enim iurisdictio 
obvenerat. Ludos et inania honoris medio rationis atque abun- 
dantiae duxit. 


The riddling certzor et may just possibly be a corrup- 
tion for cervtrorts, “there was the same silent tenure of one 
of the more secure praetorships.” Agricola held one of 
the minor praetorships which looked after the games, and 
was less dangerous than the urban or peregrine praetor- 
ships to which judicial business was attached. We thus 
get a good meaning for enzm. 

Prof. Gudeman (Cl. Rev. xi. 326) has improved on 
Lipsius’s emendation (moderattonis for medio rattonts) by 
reading medio moderationis. Agricola adopted what is 
always the proper rule as regards amusements; he struck 
the right mean between economy and profusion: he was 
moderately lavish. 


9. 3. ubi officio satisfactum, nulla (-am mss.) ultra potestatis 
persona (-am MSS.) : tristitiam et adrogantiam et avaritiam exuerat. 
We must read, with Rhenanus and Mr. Furneaux, 
nulla... persona. The MSS. often insert - wrongly, e.g. 
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§ 5, ostentandam contenttionem; 11. 2, Htspantam. To 
suppose an ellipse of egz¢ is impossible. The omission of 
a verb of doing is allowable, but not one expressing such 
a very special idea as would be conveyed by egzt. The 
succeeding words are not to be rejected as a gloss. There 
are not, we think, any undoubted glosses in the Agricola. 
Their meaning may be “he at once divested himself of 
austerity and hauteur and graspingness,’’ which were 
parts of the ‘“potestatis persona.’”’” Roman provincial 
governors were almost expected, in their official duties, 
to exhibit these qualities towards the provincials: in 
maintaining the dignity of their superior position, and in 
trying to obtain the greatest amount of advantage for the 
state, they were required to be distant in manner and 
strict in their exactions. But such qualities were alien 
from Agricola’s nature, and as soon as ever he ceased 
to transact official business he divested himself of them. 
For the instantaneous pluperfect, cp. Virgil, Ain. iv. 685, 
Ste fata gradus evaserat altos. 


g. 6. Minus triennium in ea legatione detentus ac statim ad 
spem consulatus revocatus est. | 


Caesarian provinces were, as Mr. Furneaux points out, 
usually held for at least three years. But Agricola’s three 
years were not fully out when he was at once, without 
delay (statzm), recalled to go through the formality of the 
consulship, which was necessary in order to qualify him 
to take the most important military position of the day. 
This seems the natural interpretation of statzm. We once 
thought that it might have the archaic sense of “in 
due course.’”’ Nothing could have been more “in due 
course”’ than Agricola’s “cursus honorum.” Charisius 
(220. 10 K.) quotes, from Accius, “ Vectigalia egerant 
vestra et struantur statim,” and interprets the last word 
by “statute et ordinate’’; cp. also Ter. Phorm. 790. The 
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same usage is found in Apuleius, Met. viii. 7, offictzs 
tnfertaltbus statim factts, where Oudendorp and Hilde- 
brand rightly take séa##m in the same sense. But such 
usage could hardly be accepted without an undoubted 
Zactiean parallel. | 

10. 4. Read—unde et in universum fama; se¢ (es¢ MSS.) 
transgressis ef (sed MSS.) immensum et enorme spatium, 
“the tract both huge and shapeless.” 


11, 2. Proximi Gallis et similes sunt, seu durante originis vi 
(so Rhenanus; “sé Mss.), seu procurrentibus in diversa terris 
positio caeli corporibus habitum dedit. 

It is rather a strong measure to alter usu to v¢ with 
Rhenanus. Perhaps wsz may be retained, “the practices 
of their original state still surviving.” The genitive after 
usus would, no doubt, naturally be taken as objective; but 
cp. 20. 1, ztolerantia priorum, where one would also expect 
the genitive to be objective, but it is subjective. 

12. 5. Solum praeter oleam vitemque et cetera calidioribus terris 
oriri sueta patiens frugum, fecundum, tarde mitescunt, cito pro- 
veniunt. 

The wealth of the Britons in cattle is noticed by Caesar 
B. G. v. 12. 3, pecorum magnus numerus. Tacitus mentions 
cattle in close proximity with climate, crops, and tree-fruit 
in Germ. 5. 1 (cerrva) satis ferax, frugiferarum arborum 
smpatiens, pecorum fecunda. So does his model, Sallust, 
Jug. 17. 5, ager frugum fertilts, bonus pecort, arbore infe- 
cundus. We should certainly expect an allusion to the 
flocks and herds of the Britons. It is just possible that 
there is such a similar reference here, and we should read 
Solum <pecorum> fecundum; practer oleam .. . pattens 
Jrugum ; tarde mitescunt. For an undoubted transposition 
compare crebrae eruptiones (22. 4). 


15. 2. alterius manum centuriones. 


For a somewhat similar apposition cp. Ann. xii. 29. 4, 
tpst manus propria pedites (sc. erant). 
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17. 3. Et Cerialis quidem alterius successoris curam famamque 
obruisset : sustinuitque molem Iulius Frontinus. 


Prof. Gudeman (/.c. p. 328) rightly attributes to -gue an 
adversative force, ‘“‘and yet’; so that there is no necessity, 
though much temptation, to add something like <suscepzt 
lamen>. Et (see GG. 397-8) and ac (Agr. 18. 3) have 
occasionally the same signification. 


18. 5. obstupefacti hostes, qui classem, qui naves, qui mare 
expectabant. 


Strange as this expression is, it is probably what 
Tacitus wrote; elsewhere he joins mare with these words, 
cf. Hist. ii. 12. 1, possessa per mare et naves matore Italiae 
parte; ib. iii. 1. fin., superesse Vespastano mare, classes, 
studta provinciarum. 


19. 3. nec poena semper sed saepius paenitentia contentus esse. 


There is not any urgent necessity to understand «és 
with foena, taken by zeugma from conientus esse. Take 
the two ablatives as co-ordinate, and translate “he con- 
sidered satisfaction attained not always by punishment, 
but more often by repentance.” 

19. 4. The high authority of F almost compels us to 
read “frumenti et tributorum auctzonem, tnaequalstatem 
onerum mollire.” Bahrens advocated tnaegualttatem one- 
rum. It is not necessary to take auctzonem as referring 
to any definite occasion on which the tribute was increased: 
it may refer in general to any occasions in which circum- 
stances may have temporarily demanded larger contribu- 
tions. Such increased contributions were necessarily 
burdensome, and it required management to make the 
subjects pay these without the jobbery of officials being 
added to their burdens: “any raising of the contributions, 
all unevenness of incidence he alleviated by cutting down 
devices for extortion.” 
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20. 2. parcendo rursus inrttamenta (tnvitamenta Acidalius) pacis 
ostentare. 

Probably trztamenta of T is right. Tacitus elsewhere 
represents peace as seductive, delusive, enervating to the 
Britons, cp. c. 21. 

20. 3. Possibly we should read—circumdatae sunt tanta 
ratione curaque ut, <sicut> nulla ante Britanniae nova 
pars, illacessita transierit. 

22. 4. Perhaps read—<et>, ut erat comis bonis, ita, &c. 


24. 1. Quinto expeditionum anno nave prima _transgressus 
ignotas ad id tempus gentis crebris simul ac prosperis proeliis 
domuit : eamque partem Britanniae quae Hiberniam aspicit 
copiis instruxit. 

Mr. Furneaux (Introd. p. 40) has shown most satis- 
factorily that Agricola marched along the west coast of 
Britain, from Chester to the Clyde. The Tanaus (c. 22) 
would seem to be the Frith of Clyde, while Clota is the 
River Clyde. During the third year Agricola, moving 
mainly north-west, devastated most of the lowlands, from 
the Solway to the Frith of Clyde; during the fourth he 
secured that tract, and established forts from the River 
Clyde to the Frith of Forth; and in the fifth prepared to 
advance further in the direction in which he had been 
originally marching. To do so he had to take to the sea, 
and he crossed the Frith of Clyde, probably to Arran and 
Cantire, and subdued the tribes in those localities. Pos- 
sibly <Zanaz> has been absorbed by /vans-, and the pas- 
sage should read nave prima <Tanat> transgressus, “ having 
crossed the entrance of the Tanaus”: cp. Ann. ii. 16, 3, 
“Campum et przma stlvuarum barbara acies tenebat.” ! 


1 Mr. Haverfield (C7. Rev. ix. 310) the place which ‘“‘looks towards Ire- 
has taken prima as the acc. plur., land’’ was North Wales, or Cumber- 
‘¢ Agricola crossed by sea the first part land. Mr. Furneaux thinks (Introd. 
of his journey’’; but this is rather 46) the most likely locality is Wigton 
vague, even for Tacitus. He thinks and Galloway. ! 
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He then left some forces in Cantire, and that may be the 
place “quae Hiberniam aspicit.” It is only fifteen miles 
from the Mull to Torr Head, and looks less. A camp 
could be seen across the intervening sea.' The force 
which Agricola left there cannot have been a large one, 
and a tolerable “line” (zzstvuxzf) could be made on the 
Mull. That bit of coast “looks towards” Ireland, if any 
part of Great Britain does. Mr. Furneaux is strongly 
opposed to this view, “than which no more improbable 
supposition could be made” (Introd. 46). But though the 
Mull would be a very unlikely place for a general of the 
present day to choose for the invasion of Ireland, it was 
not at all such an unlikely one for a pioneer general of the 
first century, who had most imperfect knowledge of the 
geographical situation of the islands, and was (as it were) 
feeling his way. 

24. 2. Spatium eius (Hiberniae), si Britanniae comparetur, 
angustius, nostri maris insulas superat. Solum caelumque et 
ingenia cultusque hominum haud multum a Britannia differunt: in 
melius aditus portusque per commercia et negotiatores cogniti. 


As the comparison is instituted between Great Britain 
and Ireland, the natural interpretation of 27 melzus’ is the 
preferable one to take, viz. that the harbours of Ireland 
were better known to merchants at that time than those of 
England. There was a considerable wealth of gold in 
Ireland in the first century, and this may naturally have 


1 If we may suppose, with Mr. Fur- mollius relata, xiv. 39, 4, and GG, p. 


neaux, that the Usipi (c. 28) were 
collected for the Irish expedition, we 
may conjecture that they were stationed 
on Cantire, that the boats which they 
seized were probably in the harbour of 
Campbeltown, and the camp which 
they sailed by was the camp on the 
Mull. 

2 Cp. for i with comparatives in 
deterius credita, Ann. iii. 10, 4; ™ 


595- Ifit be urged that these are not 
exact parallels, and that z# with acom- 
parative may be used of a statement 
or belief, but not of positive knowledge 
—the best alteration would be (with 
Bahrens) to leave out i#, and suppose 
that i” is the um of differunt, which 
got transposed: for the MSS. read 
differt in meltus. 
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attracted merchants [cp. Mr. G. Coffey, “ Origins of Pre- 
historic Art in Ireland,” pp. 39 ff.]. 

Halm’s addition, z<tertora parum,> meltus, &c., attri- 
butes to Tacitus a rather trifling remark—of course the 
harbours of an island would be better known to foreign 
merchants than the interior—it breaks the comparison of 
Ireland and Great Britain, and it is difficult to explain 
how the omission occurred. If it is asked why, if Ireland 
had a livelier commerce with the Empire than Britain, it 
was not conquered—it may be replied, that the conquest of 
Britain was made for political, not for commercial, reasons ; 
to prevent aid being given to adjacent Gaul, with which 
South Britain was one in nationality, language, and re- 
ligion. And it is evident from this chapter, that on the 
question as to the annexation of Ireland the reasons in the 
affirmative were of a similar nature, viz., that the Roman 
arms should be everywhere, and liberty removed out of sight. 
Probably Agricola, as a soldier, approved of the annexa- 
tion; but, as a very discreet man, did not feel it prudent 
to proceed to the conquest of the island without the con- 
sent of the home government; and we can well suppose 
that, with the gathering troubles on their other frontiers, 
they disapproved of the forward policy in Britain. For, 
in any case, the retention of the island would entail great 
expense; and an attempt at Romanization would meet 
with grave difficulties, as the inhabitants of Ireland were 
probably on a lower level of civilization than their neigh- 
bours, and certainly were of a widely different stock, and 
spoke a different language from the Celts of Gaul and 
Britain. Similar reasons, doubtless, operated to prevent 
the annexation of Caledonia: cp. Mommsen, ‘ Provinces,” 
i. 185 (Eng. Trans.). 

There is an interesting passage in Strabo, iv. 5, 3 (201), 
where he is plainly putting forward the view entertained 
by the government of Augustus against annexing Britain. 
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In this passage one of the reasons assigned is avayxn yao 
pstova0a: ra téAn (customs’ duties) ddowy étrif3addoulvwv. 
This shows, as Mommsen points out (i. 172, note 2), that it 
was acknowledged that ‘after annexation of the island 
the free traffic, and therewith the produce of customs, 
would decline, and concedes the proposition that the 
Roman rule and the Roman tribute affected injuriously 
the prosperity of the subjects.” If that was the result of 
the conquest of Britain, it becomes easy to understand that, 
in Agricola’s time, the commerce with England may have 
declined, and that with Ireland may have increased, both 
relatively and absolutely. 

It is impossible to see any valid reason in support of 
Pfitzner’s view, that Agricola actually did invade Ireland. 
Mr. Furneaux (Introd. 45) and Mr. Haverfield (CZ. Rev, x1. 
447) sufficiently demolish this theory. 


25. Ceterum aestate, qua sextum officii annum incohabat, 
amplexus civitates trans Bodotriam sitas, quia motus universarum 
ultra gentium et infesta hostilis exercitus itinera timebant, portus 
classe exploravit. 

This is the MSS reading, and should, perhaps, be re- 
tained. Translate: ‘Having embraced (z.e. embraced in 
his sphere of occupation, cf. 17. 2) the states immediately 
across Bodotria,' because they were afraid of a general 
movement of the highlanders, and the devastating march 
. of an enemy’s army, he used his fleet in exploring the 
harbours.” They yielded to the Romans; for they were 
afraid that if they did not do so, the Roman army, ad- 
vancing to meet the Caledonians, would have marched 


1 We think that Tacitus is here 
speaking of the tribes immediately 
across the Bodotria-Clota line of forts 
(c. 23), and does not necessarily imply 
that the tribes referred to occupied the 
modern Fife, or that Agricola’s fleet 
operated on the east coast. The fleet 

VOL. X. 


was the fleet which was with Agricola 
all along (adsumpta in partem virium), 
and that was certainly on the west. 
Besides, there are not many inlets of 
the sea for a fleet to explore on the 
east coast; there are plenty on the 
west. 
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through their country in hostile fashion, spreading de- 
struction far and wide. 


25. 3. Read: <At> ad manus et arma conversi Caledonii. 


29. 1. Brotier’s view, that vzz. (Septimae) was lost after 
-vzt of “illustravit” is very likely. Tacitus generally puts 
the numeral first in such passages: cf. 21.1; 22.13; 23.13 
24. 1. 

J$. Et in luctu bellum inter remedia erat. 


Cp. Alexander the Great after the death of Hephaes- 
tion, Plut. Alex. 72, rov &? wévovc rapnyoola ry wodkuy 
Xowpevog, Gowep tri Ofjpav xal xuvyyloiov avOowmrwy tA cad 
70 Koacalwy t0voc xareorpipero, ravrac iBnddv aroadarrwy. 


30. 4. Recessus ipse et sinus famae. 


Mr. Furneaux translates: “the very seclusion and 
remoteness of our glory” (the mystery lent by distance to 
our reputation). So also Messrs. Church and Brodribb, 
“this remote sanctuary of Britain’s glory.” This is a very 
fine sentiment, and perhaps the one which Tacitus meant 
to express. But we might possibly translate: “ this retired 
nook of the known world” (lit. “of rumour, where rumour 
reaches”). Something like this is the view of Andresen, 
“‘ sinus famae hoc loco remotissima pars eius regni dicitur 
quod fama obtinet.” 


30. 4. Nos terrarum ac libertatis extremos recessus ipse ac 
sinus famae in hunc diem defendit; nunc terminus Britanniae 
patet: atque omne ignotum pro magnifico est; sed nulla iam ultra 
gens—nihil nisi fluctus et saxa et infestiores Romani. 


So the mss. Though there is at least one undoubted 
transposition in the Agricola (22. 3), yet we hesitate to 
accept the transposition which is generally adopted in | 
this passage, whereby a/que ... sed is brought back to 
follow defendit. As the words stand, they were not too 
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pregnant with thought for Tacitus. The order of ideas 
is—‘“ Our retirement has kept us safe, now it is exposed ; 
everything while unknown is exaggerated by report, but 
now there is no nation behind us (for us to retire to, and so 
continue to be unknown)—nothing behind us but rocks | 
and sea, and before us the still more cruel Romans.” Mr. 
Furneaux rightly refuses to accept the transposition of 
Nipperdey in 33. 6, and that of Bahrens in 34. 1. 


33. 5. Nam et superasse tantum itineris, silvas evasisse, transisse 
aestuaria pulchrum ac decorum in frontem, ita fugientibus periculo- 
sissima quae hodie prosperrima sunt. 


As Mr. Beare has pointed out to me, 2 frontem is to 
be taken with the preceding verbs of motion, “to have 
traversed so much ground .. . is glorious with our face to 
the foe; but if we turn our backs, &c.”’ The same view is 
put forward by Mr. R. F. Davis, of Weymouth College, in 
his excellent edition of the Agvzcola. There is then no 
necessity to supply, with Mr. Furneaux sfecfantibus; or 
tler factenttbus, which had occurred to me. It would be 
desirable to get a parallel for z2 /rontem, meaning “ for- 
wards ” (which is almost certainly the meaning here), but 
I cannot find one. 


34. 3. Novissime res et extremo metu corpora defixere aciem in 
his vestigiis. . 

So the MSS. Mr. Furneaux and Professor Gudeman 
(CZ. Rev. xi. 329) read “novissimae res et extremus metus 
corpora defixere in his vestigiis,” leaving out aczem, which 
they regard as a gloss on corpora. We do not feel certain 
about glosses in the Agrzcola. Perhaps a simpler remedy 
would be to read defix<a fix>ere actem, “their desperate 
condition, and the agony of fear with which their bodies 
are paralysed, have fixed their line in this spot.” Pro- 


fessor Gudeman need feel no difficulty as to aczes applied 
P2 
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to the Britons: cp. 34. 1; 35.33 37-2. The case is different 
with exercztus (cp. Mr. Furneaux on 25. 1), which implies a 
much more permanent organization; though, of course, 
-Calgacus calls the British host an “exercitus”’ (32. 5). 

35. 2. Mr. Furneaux’s note on dedlandz is admirable. 
In § 4 he rightly omits szmz/: it crept in from the adjacent 
simul, just as cercum did in 32. 3. 


36. 2. Batavi miscere ictus, ferire umbonibus, ora fodere. 


Fodere is read by Gesner, and adopted by most editors. 
It would be quite unexceptionable were it not that I reads 
Joedare, which probably ought on that account to be re- 
tained. /vedave means little more than “ wounds,” and is 
used in accounts of battles with plain words; cp. Plaut. 
Amph. i. 1. 91 (246), foedant et proterunt hosttum copias. At 
most it signifies “‘to gash,” and such meaning would not 
be out of place here. 


38. 1. Britannique palantes mixtoque virorum mulierumque 
ploratu trahere vulneratos. 


The -gue after Brztannz will not stand. Mr. Furneaux 
leaves it out, with Puteolanus. But here, perhaps, we may 
for once agree with Schoene (though generally he is un- 
duly bold in his corrections), who reads Britannz <ubt>que 
palantes. If 6 was written as uw, unz would readily have 
fallen out after 222, 


38. 2. Proximus dies faciem victoriae latius aperuit: vastum 
ubique silentium, secreti colles, fumantia procul tecta, nemo 
exploratoribus obvius. 


This phrase “the hills all to themselves” (without the 
crowds of the day before) is one to which naturally no 
exact parallel is forthcoming; but it is not too extravagant | 
for this very pictorial passage. The hills, which were full 
of life the day before, and seemed quite near, now appeared 
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distant and removed, as if they had shrunk back into 
themselves. To read deserti, as Ernesti does, is a simple 
proceeding, but no solution of the difficulty. 

38. 5. The “ Trucculensis portus ” was probably on the 
west coast. There was a fleet certainly on the west coast, 
and we have no conclusive evidence that there was a fleet 
on the east coast at all. Proxtmo may mean “ adjacent” 
to where Agricola was, not “ nearer” to Rome. 


L. C. PURSER. 


( 200 ) 


ADAM SMITH’S LECTURES ON “JURIS- 
PRUDENCE.” ? 


INCE Jevons, in his brilliant essay on Cantillon, 
declared that writer to be the true founder of scientific 
economics, our materials for a history of the origin and 
growth of the science have been very substantially enlarged. 
Two distinct sets of Ricardo’s letters have been published 
under the care of Dr. Bonar and that of Mr. Hollander. 
Turgot’s Réflexzons, in a true text, freed from all traces of 
Du Pont’s emendating zeal, is now available. The liber- 
ality of Harvard University has supplied us with a faithful 
and elegant reproduction of Cantillon’s over-lauded essay.’ 
A facsimile of the famous Zableau Giconomique is the gift 
of the British Economic Association ; while, within the last 
year, M. Schelle has followed up his researches into the 
history of the Physiocrats by a little volume on Gournay, 
containing various unpublished letters and other writings 
of that important, but little-known, member of the group 
of economists. Hasbach, Oncken, Bauer, and Knies, both 
by publication of fresh documents and critical comment 


1 Lectures on Justice, Police, Revenue, * Cantillon, Essat sur le Commerce, 
and Arms, delivered inthe University of | Reprinted for Harvard University, 
Glasgow by ADAM SMITH. Reported 1892. There is a brief introduction 
by a student in 1763, and edited, with by Mr. Higgs. Jevons’ article on 
an introduction and notes, by Edwin Cantillon appeared in the Contem- 
Cannan, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1896. porary Review, January, 1881. 
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thereon, have thrown new light on the problem of the real 
Starting-point of the classical political economy.’ 

But far more important than any of the foregoing for 
this special purpose is the discovery of a MS. containing 
notes of the lectures delivered by Adam Smith during his 
occupancy of the famous Chair of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Glasgow. A fortunate accident brought the 
existence of this document to the knowledge of that learned 
and independent-minded economist, Mr. Edwin Cannan, 
who secured the aid of the delegates of the Clarendon 
Press in the issue of a suitable edition. The result has 
been the appearance of the present volume, in which the 
text of the lectures (with some obvious corrections) is given. 
Mr. Cannan, as editor, has noted all the parallel passages 
in the Wealth of Nattons, has given references to the works 
which Adam Smith seems likely to have used in preparing 
his lectures, and has marked any doubtful passages with 
the care usually reserved for a Greek or Latin text. He 
has, besides, prefixed a careful introduction, in one section 
of which the history of the MS. is considered; the other 
being devoted to an explanation of its importance for the 
history of economics. Not the least remarkable or least 
praiseworthy feature is the skilful avoidance of the many 
tempting questions that lie outside the domain of an 
editor, but might have been brought in by a less careful or 
conscientious worker. 

There is, it must be said, something peculiarly felicitous 


1 The more important of the above-mentioned works are :— 
1. Zableau Giconomigue, by Quesnay. London, 1894. 
. Schelle, Du Pont de Nemours et l' Ecole Physiocratique. 1888. 
. Schelle, Vincent de Gournay. 1897. 
. Hasbach, Untersuchungen uber Adam Smith. 
. Hasbach, Smith und Quesnay. 
. Bauer, ‘‘ Studies on the origin of the French Economists.’’ Quarterly 
Sournal of Economics, vol. v., pp. 101 sq. 
. Oncken, Euvres de Quesnay. 
. Knies, Carl Friedrich’s Brieflicher Verkehr. 
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in Mr. Cannan’s being placed in this position. Most 
readers of his Zheortes of Production and Distributton, while 
admiring the acuteness and critical vigour of the work, not 
unnaturally felt that somewhat less than justice was meted 
out to Adam Smith and his followers. Loose expressions 
were construed with undue strictness, and little allowance 
was made for the inevitable difficulties that the originators 
of a new study encounter in trying to state their views. 
The discovery of Adam Smith’s lectures may be regarded 
as affording a locus paenttentie, which has been well and 
profitably used. Not a trace of the captious tone that 
marked the comments in the Production and Dtstributton 
is visible; but the same independence, clear-sightedness, 
and knowledge of earlier writers, isabundantly shown. As 
an example of the last quality we may refer to the historical 
note (p. 185) on the qualities desirable in the money 
material which brings together all the important passages 
dealing with the matter. Another note (p. 164) shows 
that Smith took his example of pin-making from a French 
source (Zhe Encyclopédte, vol. v.) rather than an English 
one. A third (p. 171) suggests that the term, ‘‘ division of 
labour,” was itself not long in use. Nothing, in fact, is too 
small for notice if it in any way explains the text or helps 
to elucidate Adam Smith’s relation to European, and espe- 
cially to English thought. 

In order to realise the importance of these recovered 
lectures, we must bear in mind that Adam Smith, in his 
Glasgow courses, dealt with the subject of Moral Philosophy 
under the heads of— (1) Natural Theology, (2) Ethics, strictly 
so called, (3) that branch of morality which relates to 
Fustrce, and (4) those political regulations which are founded 
upon the principle of exfedtency—such, at least, is the 
statement of Miller, who attended the lectures. The 
second part was substantially reproduced in the Theory of 
Moral Sentiments, published in 1759—the work which gave 
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Adam Smith his position amongst his contemporaries, and 
it has been generally believed that the last part was 
absorbed in the Wealth of Nations. A long period, how- 
ever, separated the publication of the latter work and the . 
close of Smith’s Glasgow career, during which he was 
brought into somewhat close contact with Quesnay, Turgot, 
and the circle of French economists, where doctrines in 
general form resembling those taught in the Wealth of 
Nations were debated, and urged on the attention of the 
public. There was therefore a good deal of plausibility 
in the statement of Du Pont that Smith had copied from 
Turgot’s Réflextons, and that he was the disciple of Quesnay. 
Smith’s errors, indeed, were allowed to be his own, but his 
economic doctrines were said to be borrowed from his 
French teachers. Thorold Rogers, with his usual dogma- 
tism, repeated the charge of borrowing from Turgot; but, 
as Mr. Cannan points out, six out of the seven passages 
of Turgot quoted in support bear “ not the smallest resem- 
blance’”’ to Smith’s text, while in the seventh there is “a 
remote resemblance to the passage quoted from Turgot» 
but an infinitely closer resemblance to passages in earlier 
English writers.” In like manner Rogers, without any 
evidence to support him, declared that the famous four 
maxims of taxation were borrowed from Turgot. As 
Turgot’s Réflexzons were written in 1766, and not pub- 
lished till 1770, the lectures delivered at Glasgow, in 1763 > 
cannot be exposed to this charge. We are able, by a com- 
parison of the Wealth of Nations with the lectures, to say 
that Adam Smith could not possibly have borrowed from 
the Physiocrats, though we are not bound to believe that 
all fresh matter in the later work came from that source, 
since Adam Smith was surely capable of discovering some- 
thing for himself, and his retirement at Kirkcaldy gave him 
ample leisure for maturing his ideas. 

It is therefore very remarkable to find that the most 
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characteristic doctrines of the Wealth of Nations had been 
propounded to the Glasgow students in 1763. Thus the 
admirable account of the action of division of labour 
appears in a fully developed form; the functions of money 
are described in the same way; natural and market price 
are distinguished, and ‘labour not money” is declared to 
be “ the true measure of value” (p.180). There is quite as 
much (perhaps even more) emphasis laid on the absurdity 
of believing that “national opulence” consists in money 
rather than in commodities. The pernicious consequences 
that follow from this erroneous idea are exhibited more 
completely in the Lectures than in the 4th book of the 
Wealth of Natsons. That home expense may bring a nation 
to poverty is established by one of those simple illustra- 
tions characteristic of Adam Smith’s style, which, as he 
did not retain it in his later book, we may quote here :— 


‘“‘It is commonly imagined that whatever people spend in their 
own country cannot diminish public opulence. .. . But it is evident 
that when any man wears and tears and spends his stock without 
employing himself in any sphere of industry, the nation is at the 
end of the year so much the poorer by it....As an illustration, 
let us suppose that this island was invaded by a numerous band of 
Tartars, a people who lead a roving life, and have little or no 
idea of industry. Here they would find all commodities for the 
taking; they would put on fine clothes, eat, drink, tear and wear 
everything they laid their hands upon. The consequences would 
be, that from the highest degree of opulence the whole country 
would be reduced to the lowest pitch of misery. The money would 
probably remain for some time, but all the necessaries of life would 
be consumed” (pp. 187-9). 


The apology for public debts, that if owed at home, “it 
is just the right hand owing the left,’ and Law’s Missis- 
sippi scheme are regarded as arising from the same evil 
source. It is plain that no French influence was required 
to teach Adam Smith the doctrines of his system. Again, 
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the theory of interest, the functions of banks, the growth 
of wealth, the general forms of taxation, and the nature of 
public debts are all handled in the Lectures in the same 
way as that made familiar to us by Zhe Wealth of Nattons, 
though the treatment is necessarily much curter and less 
elaborate. 

Did Smith, then, gain nothing by his sojourn in France 
and close intercourse with the leaders of economic thought 
in that country? A highly probable answer is supplied by 
the appearance of a new element in his published work, 
which is altogether absent in his academic discourses. 
Readers of the Wealth of Nattons will call to mind the 
account of the way in which “the produce is naturally 
distributed among the constituent orders of society,” and 
how the price of commodities is made up of the shares of 
those orders, which shares are wages, profit, and rent. 
Here is an evident point of contact between the Zadleau 
(Economique and the Wealth of Nations. The physiocratic 
idea that the sum of produce is divided by economic laws 
amongst definite classes, themselves called into existence by 
economic conditions, was a fascinating one, which the writer 
of a great constructive work would naturally appreciate 
and employ in his own way. This is precisely what Adam 
Smith has done. He has worked the conception of shares 
of produce into his theory of the factors of prices. Rent, 
profit, and wages appear as the determining elements or, 
in his language, “ component parts” of the price of com- 
modities. In the Lectures, wages, or rather cost of labour, 
is the only element considered (pp. 173 sg.). “A man has 
the natural price of his labour when it is sufficient to main- 
tain him during the hours of labour, to defray the expense 
of education, and to compensate the risk of not living long 
enough, and of not succeeding in the business. Whena 
man has this, there will be sufficient encouragement to 
the labourer, and the commodity will be cultivated in 
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proportion to the demand” (p. 176). Of rent or profit 
nothing is said in this connexion, but in the Wealth of 
Nations they are noticed at length, though it may be said 
that the change was not altogether an improvement, since . 
it placed rent in a false position as a necessary factor of 
price. This view is supported by the fact that the incidence 
of taxation, which is only explicable by a theory of distri- 
bution, is also discussed in the Wealth of Nations only. The 
Lectures confine this part of the subject to the trite state- 
ments, that ‘“‘ when taxes are laid on commodities, their 
prices must rise,’ and that “a land tax does not tend to 
raise the price of commodities.” 

The immense importance ascribed to the empdt unique 
by the French writers, goes to show that they influenced 
the treatment of taxation by Smith very decidedly. Other 
probable (indeed in the former case certain) debts to the 
physiocrats are of the sharp antithesis between “ produc- 
tive” and “unproductive” labour, and the stress laid on 
capital as determining the proportion of “ productive” 
labour. Still even in the Lectures there is a full recogni- 
tion of the necessity of industry for the creation of wealth ; 
and we read that every trade requires a stock of food, 
clothes, and lodging to carry it on (p. 183), as in a later 
passage we learn that the absence of stock is “one great 
cause of the slow progress of opulence in every country ; 
till some stock be produced, there can be no division of 
labour” (p. 223). There is here an approach to the true 
position that capital is an indispensable auxiliary in a 
developed productive system. 

Careful examination of the text of the Lectures and that 
of the Wealth of Nations completely dissipates the idea 
that the true source of political economy is the French 
school of economists, while it shows a certain indebtedness . 
to it on the part of Adam Smith in respect to the theory of 

distribution and the conditions of the incidence of taxation. 
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But intellectual influence may lead to omissions as well 
as insertions, and we have accordingly to examine those 
sections of the Lectures which were not used by Adam 
Smith in his economic treatise. They, Mr. Cannan states, 
are five in number. One (§ 13), on “ Law’s Scheme,” was 
merely a summary of Duverny’s account of the Mississippi 
scheme. A second (§ 15) may be regarded as really in- 
cluded in the remarks in Book II. chap. 2, and Book IV. 
chaps. 1 and 3. A third (§17), dealing with ‘The Influ- 
ence of Commerce on Manners,” has been used in part in 
Book V. chap. 1; but the whole section rather belongs to 
a work on political science. The assertion that “ whenever 
commerce is introduced into any country, probity and 
punctuality always accompany it” (p. 253), would fitly 
find a place in Mr. Spencer’s account of the “industrial 
type” in his Folstzcal Institutions, chap. 18, though the 
exposition of the inconveniences of the commercial spirit 
which follows might not be accepted by that philosopher. 

The most important omission, however, is that of the 
two opening sections of the lectures on ‘‘ Cheapness or 
Plenty,” entitled ‘“‘The Natural Wants of Mankind,” and 
‘‘The Arts are subservient to the Natural Wants of Man- 
kind.” These sections, brief as they are, indicate by their 
position that, in Adam Smith’s opinion, the first problem 
for the economic student is the character of man’s needs. 
‘When Hermann, in his Economic Inquirtes, placed “ needs” 
before “ productive efforts,” he was not so much correcting, 
as reviving, Adam Smith’s view in his pre-physiocratic days. 

The: study of Society as an economic machine pre- 
supposes the existence of objects for which that machine 
is to work. Had there been no disturbing influence, 
it is at least possible that the opening chapters of the 
Wealth of Nations would have described the growth of 
wants in civilized societies, and shown how their increas- 
ing subdivision and differentiation insensibly produced a 
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corresponding division ofemployments, and permitted more 
effective, because more specialized, kinds of labour. But 
the aspect of society as working to produce, overshadowed, 
in the minds of the French economists, the parallel view of 
society as using its products. ‘‘ Accumulation” became more 
important than “ satisfaction”; and Adam Smith was per- 
suaded to abandon this section of his system, contenting 
himself with laying down, at an advanced part of his 
treatise, that “‘consumption is the end and purpose of all 
production ” (Book IV. chap. 8), and introducing scattered 
notices of the effect of changes in the modes of expenditure. 
If his connexion with France enabled him to gain a more 
scientific position in respect to the partition of produce, 
may it not have induced him to abandon quite as valuable 
a conception, viz. the dependence of the economic system 
on the nature and variations of human wants ?? 

Passing from the much-debated question of the relative 
debts of Smith and the French economists, we may notice 
the earlier English authorities used in the Lectures. Mr. 
Cannan dwells on the influence of Hutcheson, whose 
lectures Adam Smith had attended, and conjectures that 
the germ of the Wealth of Nations is to be found in a 
chapter of the 1st Book of Hutcheson’s J#troduction to 
Moral Philosophy, which treats of ‘‘ the values and prices of 
goods.” Thereferences collected in the editor’s notes seem, 
however, to point to a much greater indebtedness to the 
political and economical writings of Hume, whose opinions 
Adam Smith was generally ready to accept. Locke’s Czve/ 
Government and his Constderatzons on Interest were also used 
in the preparation of the lectures. In some sections Man- 
deville’s doctrines, as propounded in his Fad/le of the Bees, 
are noticed for the purpose of refutation.2, The truth 


1 It is curious that Jevons should have 2 Mandeville is mentioned in section 
credited the French school withempha- 12 of ‘‘Cheapness or Plenty” page 
sising the conception of ‘‘ wants’ (e- 208, but he is evidently referred to in 
soins) in opposition to the Englishview. other places. 
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evidently is that alike in his professorial teaching and in 
his publications, Adam Smith took up serviceable matter 
wherever he found it. Persunal experience of a varied 
kind, and exceptionally wide and accurate reading are 
abundantly shown in the Wealth of Natsons. In a lower, 
but still remarkable degree, they are also exhibited in the 
Lectures. In many cases, personal acquaintance confirmed 
views previously formed from study. Thus we would 
naturally imagine that his strong condemnation of the 
French financial system was the result of his travels in 
that country; but this vigorous criticism, supported by 
details, appears as distinctly in the Lectures as in his book. 

In another respect this recovered note-book helps to 
explain Adam Smith’s position. It was always known 
that, in his mind, political economy formed but one part of 
a larger system in which the nature and progress of 
morals, law, government, wealth, revenue, and arms were to 
beconsidered. The Theory 0f Moral Sentements covered the 
strictly ethical part of the field ; the lectures on “ Justice” 
enable us to understand the treatment of the sections un- 
touched in either of his books. His view of Jurisprudence 
seems to have been very much that of some German and 
French writers as to Nafurrecht, or Drott naturel, or what 
T. H. Green and his followers would call ‘‘ natural law,” 
though his mode of exposition was much more definite, 
and his use of historical materials more thorough and en- 
lightening. But a nearer parallel is that of “ Political 
Science”? in its modern form. The first part of these 
Lectures deals with the same subject as the works of 
Mr. H. Sidgwick, Bluntschli, and Professor Woodrow 
Wilson.! What is the principle of Government? What 
were the forms of political control? the transition from 


1H. Sidgwick, Zhe Elements of of the State (Eng. Trans. of Ist part of 
Politics; J. K. Bluntschli, The Theory his Staatsrech?); W. Wilson, Zhe State. 
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Monarchy to Aristocracy; the nature and development of 
the English Constitution; the reciprocal rights of sovereigns 
and subjects: the character of citizenship—these matters 
all belong to the domain of “ politics” in the scientific 
sense, and they fill the first division of the lectures on 
“Justice.” The second division, treating of the family, is 
equally a part of the same science; and so, too, are property 
(including succession), contract, and liability for wrongs, 
which form the subject-matter of the third and concluding 
division. International law appears as a suitable appendix 

in the sections which close the lectures as a whole. 
Though far inferior in scientific and political interest to 
the economic part of the course, this contribution to politi- 
cal science deserves some attention, and in its day must 
have been both instructive and stimulating. As Smith ex- 
plains at the outset, Grotius was the first who produced a 
work of this kind in his famous De Fure Belli et Pacts. 
Hébbes, Puffendorf, and Cocceii are referred to in the 
opening section ; but in politics, also, Smith’s greatest debt 
was to Hume, Locke, perhaps, holding a second place, 
while Montesquieu furnished many historical illustrations.? 
Amongst the noticeable things in this part is the neat 
exposure of the absurdity of a primitive natural law. 
After stating that Puffendorf, with the sole intention of re- 
futing Hobbes, had mentioned that man in a state of nature 
had certain rights, Smith goes on to say that “It in reality 
serves no purpose to treat of the laws which would take 
place in a state of nature . .. as there is no such state 
existing” (p. 2), a fact which Rousseau might have remem- 
bered with advantage. Again, Bentham’s famous state- 
ment that “Property and law are born together and die 
together” is corrected, and its element of truth at the same 
1 The ‘‘ division of powers’’ (page ‘‘ federal’’ rather suggests Locke, 


17) may have been taken from Mon- Crtuil Government, chap. 12. 
tesquieu, but the use of the term 
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time expressed by the declaration that “ Property and civil 
government very much depend on one another. The preser- 
vation of property and the inequality of possession first 
formed it, and the state of property must always vary with 
the form of government” (p. 8). Hume’s effective exposure 
of the doctrine of the original contract is incorporated in 
the section on “the original principles of government.” The 
real principles are declared to be “authority and utility,” 
contract being merely a subordinate influence, based on 
the need for satisfying reasonable expectations. Property 
and contract are both regarded as “acquired” rights in 
opposition to the “natural” rights “which a man has to the 
preservation of his body and reputation from injury ” (p. 6). 
But a curious exception is made for some “ exclusive privi- 
leges”’ which are distinguished from property and regarded 
as “natural.” 

A final impression that the study of the Lectures leaves 
on the mind is the descent of the whole body of modern 
political and economic speculation from the 17th-century 
system of natural law (or jus genfzum), itself the product of 
reflection on the Roman law, in the shape that it was pre- 
sented by its latest commentators. It is a commonplace 
since the publication of Maine’s Amcsent Law, that the 
Grotian system was connected by an irregular filiation 
with Roman law. Hobbes, Locke, Smith, and even Hume 
were profoundly affected by this form of thought. We can 
see how much the classification and exposition in the 
Lectures owe to the terminology and arrangement of the 
Civil Law. The conditions of modern society have indeed 
helped to shape, and have supplied the materials for, both 
Politics and Economics; but both sciences owe their exist- 
ence to the earlier and less definite system of Sus gentium, 
or natural law. 


C. F. BASTABLE. 
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NOTE ON AN IRISH MONASTIC OFFICE. 


N early Celtic Ecclesiastical Office is sketched on 
the last page of the Book of Mulling and in the 
‘Second Vision of Adamnan’ (Leabhar Breac, f. 258 sq.). 
Its structure will be sufficiently understood from the fol- 
lowing outline, in which the Roman numerals indicate 
the order of the parts in the Book of Mulling, the Arabic 
numerals their order in the Vision :— 


I. 2. Canticle of B.V.M.,  . 
II. 3. A Hymn of St. Columba, 
III. 1. “ Biait,” : 
4e 
IV. 5. ‘ Patrick’s Hymn,” 
V. 6. ‘‘Hymn of the Apostles,” 
VI. 7. A Hymn of St. Hilary, . 


(VII. ?] 8. ‘‘ Michael’s Hymn,”  . 


VII. [VIII. ?] Creed, &c., . 


1 These two antiphons are not men- 
tioned in the Vision. But “ Patrick’s 
Hymn’ is followed by antiphons in all 
the MsS. containing it. Hence we need 
not doubt that the author of the Vision 
intended that those found in the Book 
of Mulling, or others of those usually 
connected with the hymn, should be 
used. A similar remark applies to the 
collects at Nos. v., VI. 

' ® All that can be distinctly read here 
in the MS. is... mifa...usq; i finem. 
Dr. Bernard (lrish Liber Hymnorum, 
vol. i:, p. xxiii.) takes this to represent 


Magnificat anima mea. 

Benedictus in saecula. 

. St. Matt. v. 1 sgq. 

Miserere met Deus. 

« Christus illum stbi legit. - 
In memoria 
Patricius episcopus. 

Inuitiala quo feramus. 
Exaudi nos. 

Maitestatemque immensam. 
Unitas in trinitate(?)* 

In trinifale spes mea. 

« Credo in deum patrem. 

Pater noster. 

Ascendat oratio.* 


In trinttate spes mea. If this be cor- 
rect, the words indicate ‘* Michael’s 
Hymn,” and the Book of Mulling cor- 
responds exactly at this place with the 
Vision, But some marks are visible after 
nita, and they appear to me more like 
traces ofs than of te. Apart from this, 
probability is on Dr. Bernard’s side, as 
will further appear below (p. 223). 

SI assume (though this is by no 
means certain) that some illegible writ- 
ing follows Pater noster in the MS., and 
restore conjecturally the words which I 
suppose to have been obliterated. 
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With a view to determining the purpose for which this 
office was used, Dr. Bernard! reminds us of the context in 
which it is found in the Vszon of Adamnan. This vision is 
in fact a prediction, put into the mouth of Adamnan of Hi, 
of a visitation of the Yellow Plague, which was to take 
place on the Festival of the Decollation of St. John Baptist 
(Aug. 29), unless averted by methods described in the 
vision, Among the rest is the recitation of our office on 
certain days, The office then was to be used as a means of 
securing deliverance from the plague. This appears indis- 
putable; and for the present only one remark need be made 
with reference to it. The Visteon of Adamnan is an early 
document: but in its present form it cannot be older than 
the Book of Mulling (cent. ix.); for it speaks of tithes,? 
and contains an unmistakable allusion to the ravages of 
the Danes.’ The reference to the Danes seems to place it 
between the middle of the ninth century and the Battle of 
Clontarf: while the mention of tithes suggests an even 
later date. But at whatever time the Vision may have 
been composed, it appears to me that the office which it 
contains was not compiled by its author, but was already 
in existence when he wrote. The description given of it is 
too vague to be of much practical service to men who were 
expected to use it and were not already familiar with its 
structure. If the author of the sprediction ascribed to 
Adamnan were putting it forth for the first time, he would 
almost certainly have given it in a form more nearly: 
resembling that in which it is found in the Book of Mulling. 
What he may be supposed to have done is of this kind. 
He took an existing monastic office, and enjoined its reci- 


1 Jrish Liber Hymnorum, vol.i., p. tion. ... § 13. But thereafter heathens 
XXIV. 5gq. who have never believed, with a devil’s 
2 Reeves, Adamnan, p. lii. nature in the bodies of those men, (are) 


4 § 12. ‘* Nor shall the fourth which to come to invade them” (Revue Cel- 
that mortality will leave behindit inthe j ¢gue, vol. xii., p. 427). 
land of Erin be protected from tribula- 


Q2 
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tation on certain days witha special intention. To argue 
that the same office was not used, both before and after he 
wrote, on other days and for other purposes, would be 
unsafe. 

But Dr. Bernard’s conclusion is confirmed] by the fact 
that Benedicfus (No. II.) forms part of the office. This is 
in fact part of the hymn (or medley), Nols Pater, ascribed 
to St. Columba.’ It commemorates the Baptist, which re- 
calls the prediction that the plague would begin on his 
festival. The word ‘uridine’ in its first stanza is glossed 
in the Trinity College copy of the Book of Hymns, ‘i.e. by 
Fire; or by Yellow Plague.’ And the Irish Preface has a 
statement pointing in the same direction, which it is neces- 


sary to quote’ :— 


‘‘ Now the fire from its size threatened to burn the whole aks 
wood, and to protect it this hymn was composed. Or it was the 
Day of Judgement that he [St. Columba] had in mind, or ¢he fire of 
John's Feast, and it is sung against every fire and every thunder 
from that time to this.” 


There can be no doubt that Dr. Bernard is right® in 
taking the ‘fire of John’s Feast’ to mean the Yellow 
Plague, the ravages of which were to commence on the 
Festival of the Decollation. 

Some time previous to the appearance of Dr. Bernard’s 
discussion of the office now under consideration, the writer 
of this Paper had suggested‘ that it was intended for daily 
use. It is impossible here to repeat the arguments by 
which this contention was supported. But it must be 
admitted that they are not so convincing as those of Dr, 
Bernard. If the two views are irreconcileable his must be 
preferred. That they are not really at variance with one 


\ Irish Liber Hymnorum, i., 88. ’ Chapters on the Book of Mulling, 
3 70., i., 87; ii, 28. P- 157 s¢q 
3 7b., ii., 171 Sq. 
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another I have however already hinted. It is quite con- 
ceivable that the office, incorporated with the Viston of 
Adamnan for a special purpose, may have been originally 
intended for daily morning or evening recitation. And as 
so recited, it may have been regarded as a protection 
against the plague. Whether this was so must be judged 
apart from the evidence supplied by the Vision. 

Before going further, I must transcribe some portions 
of the Second Vision of Adamnan, to which I shall have 
occasion to refer hereafter.! 


‘‘r, Vae meritricibus et peccatoribus qui sicut foenum et stipula 
concremabuntur a bura ignita in anno bisextili et embolesmi et in 
fine circuli* et in Decollatione Johannis Bautistae. 2. In sexta 
feria autem conveniet in illo anno, nisi [populus] deuota poeniten- 
tia prohibuerit.... 5. One mortality will visit them after another 
until the mortality of the feast of John.... 6, It is he (Patrick) 
who will be their judge and their advocate on Doomsday. And 
also it is he that, in mercy to their bodies and their souls, permitteth 
not the plague of fire to come to them.... 9g. All the saints of 
Ireland, save only Patrick, entreat that the mortality may come. 
to. Indescribable and unendurable is the plague that will come 
there, unless it is devoutly provided against. To wit, a flame of 
fire... . And that is the fire which ... will burn up three-fourths of 
the men of Ireland.... 17. Every harm is ripe to come, .. . un- 
less God’s mercy overcome them ... through Patrick’s prayer to 
the Lord that his mercy may descend upon them. 18. These, then, 
are the four commands that were given by God and Patrick to bear 
back the plague from the men of Ireland, to wit (1) a three days 
fast (fredan) every three months.... 22. [namely, on] the first 

Friday® after the shrove-tide of Lent of winter. ... 23. the Wed- 


1 I quote from Stokes’ translation in 3 This must surely be an error. A 
the Revue Celtique, xii., p. 423597. three days’ fast beginning on Friday 
He translates a dura ‘bya fire,’ refere would include Sunday. We should 
ring to Du Cange s. v. Burae. probably read “ Wednesday,”’ as in 

3 That is, of course, at the endofa  §§ 23, 24, 25. 


lunar cycle of nineteen years. 
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nesday after the shrove-tide of the Lent of spring. .. . 24. the Wed- 
nesday after Pentecost, ... 25. the Wednesday after the beginning 
of autumn. 26. (Let there be) fasting, too, always on the feast er 
John the Baptist.” 


II. 


The remarks just made and the passages quoted from 
the Lzber Hymnorum may be illustrated by some statements 
of the Irish Annalists, which it now becomes our business 
to lay before the reader. 

1. We turn first to the entries respecting a pestilence 
which visited the country in the autumn of 1095, and the 
events of the following year. Under 1095 the Four Masters 
mention that this pestilence extended throughout the whole 
‘of Europe, and they give a list of distinguished persons who 
died of it in Ireland. _Under 1096 they have the following 
record : — 


" The festival of John fell on Friday this year; the men of 
Ireland were seized with great fear in consequence, and the reso- 
lution adopted by the clergy of Ireland, with the successor of 
Patrick, to protect them against the pestilence which had been 
predicted to them at a remote period, was, to command all in 
general to observe abstinence, from Wednesday till Sunday, every 
month, and to fast! every day till the end of a year, except on 
‘Sundays, solemnities, and great festivals ; and they also made alms 
and many offerings to God;... andthe men of Ireland were saved 
for that time from the fire of vengeance.” 


This passage invites some comment. In the first place 
we have the.assertion that ‘the festival of John fell on 
Friday.’ Now the only ‘festival of John’ (Evangelist or 
Baptist) of which this was true in 1096 was the Feast of the 
Decollation (Aug. 29). This is a plain proof (so far as a. 
‘Single instance can prove anything) that when the ‘Feast - 


1 O’Donovan adds “(on one meal]’’: why, I do not know. 
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of John’ is mentioned by Irish writers without further 
description, it is the Decollation which is referred to (cf. 
Visto, § 5, 26, above). Again, the plague is called the 
‘fire of vengeance’ (cf. Vzszo, §§ 1, 6, 10). And in fact the 
plague, of the coming of which the Irish were in such con- 
stant dread, is scarcely ever spoken of without an allusion 
to fire or heat. With these facts before us we can have 
little doubt as to the meaning of ‘fire of John’s Feast’ in 
the Preface to Nolz Pater (above p. 214). 

Plainly the Four Masters mean us to understand that 
the appearance of the plague in 1095, coupled with the 
fact that Aug. 29 coincided with Friday in 1096, produced 
fear of a fresh outbreak in the latter year. Ifso, some form 
of the prediction of Adamnan must have been well known, 
for in it we are informed (Vzsto, § 1) that the pestilence 
would begin on St. John’s Day, on Friday, and in a leap 
year.' In this connexion the prominent part taken by the 
‘coarb of Patrick’ in averting the calamity should be 
noticed. The Viéston is most emphatic (§§ 6, 17) that 
Patrick, though opposed by all the other saints of Ireland 
(§ 9) would be the deliverer in the year of the mortality. 

But we must be careful to observe that the method of 
expiation employed was different from that enjoined in the 
Vision. The three days’ fast® instead of being quarterly is 
monthly ; there is no mention of a special fast on St. John’s 
Day ; and in addition to the monthly fast of three days there 
is a datly fast to the end of a (?the) year. All this is of the 
highest interest. It proves that the means of guarding 


1 The year 1096 was not, however, 
‘in fine circuli’ (see MacCarthy, Zhe 
Codex Palatino-Vaticanus, 830, R.1.A. 
Todd Lecture Series, vol. iii. p. 376), 
mor ‘was the course recommended by 
the clergy of that period, and acted 
upon by both laity and clergy, strictly 
in accordance with the instructions laid 
down in’ the Vision: facts which dis- 


pose of a good deal of O’Curry’s argu- 
ment (Manuscript Materials, p. 425) 
for dating the Vision ‘immediately or 
shortly before’ 1096. 

3 The parallel entry in the Chron:con 
Scotorum proves that the fast ‘‘ from 
Wednesday till Sunday” was really 
one of three days (#vedan), though the 
words seem to point to a longer period. 
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against the Yellow Plague laid down in the Vision were 
not universally used. If we may assume that the Mulling, 
or some analogous office, was recited at the various fasts 
prescribed, we have an actual instance of its use as a datly 
service, and yet as a protective against the plague. 

2. But we must pass on to our next extract from the 
Annals. We open now Mageoghegan’s English rendering 
of the Annals of Clonmacnoise (ed. Murphy). The events 
of the two years—1095-6—with which we are concerned, 
are there recorded as having taken place in the single year 
1094. In the passage now quoted, I underline a few note- 
worthy phrases, and content myself with calling special 
attention to one of them. For the daily fast of the Four 
Masters, Mageoghegan has daily prayers. The word 
‘prayer’ was loosely used in Irish, being often applied 
even to psalms: so that these ‘prayers’ may well have 
been just such a collection of canticles with collects inter- 
spersed, as we find in the office which we are considering. 
But it is idle to insist on the phrases of a translation, the 
original of which is not accessible. The account which 
Mageoghegan gives of the incidents connected with the 
plague is as follows :— 


‘* There was a great mortality and pleauge all over Europe this 
yeare, in soe much that it Depopulated great provinces and 
contryes, there was not such a pestilence in this Kingdome since 
the death of the sonns of King Hugh Slane (that died of the 
Disease called Boye Konneall) untill this present year, of which 
disease the ensueing noblemen with infinite numbers of meaner 
sort died, vidz.... The king and subjects seeing the plague 
continue with such heat with them, were strucken with great terrour, 
for appeasing of which plague the Clergie of Ireland thought good 
to cause all the inhabitants of the kingdome in generall to fast 
from Wensday to Sunday once every month for the space of one yeare, 
except solmne and great festivall dayes, they alsoe appointed cerfait 
prayers to be dayly said.” 
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3. The following extract from the Chrontcon Scotorum 
(ed. Hennessy) may be left to speak for itself. I only 
remark that the monthly fast ‘from Wednesday till Sun- 
day’ of the Aznais already cited is here explained to mean 
a three-days’ fast (¢vedan). 


[1091 ]' This year was the year of the heat (bliadain na tesca)* 
so that there is no reckoning the number of people whom it 
killed. ... 

[1092 ]' This year was the year of the festival of John on 
Friday, and great fear seized the men of Erinn on account 
thereof ; and the resolution arrived at by the clergy of Erinn 
to banish it was, (to order) an abstinence of three days (trede- 
nus) cach month, and a fast each day, to the end of a_year, and 
almsgiving to the Lord. 


4. The corresponding entries in the Annals of Ulster and 
the Annals of Loch Cé are in such close agreement that it 
will suffice to quote the latter (ed. Hennessy), noting one 
important variant. 


“‘A.D. 1095... . A great pestilence in Erinn, which killed 
a large multitude of people, from the kalends of August to 
the May[-day] following, viz.:—it was called a ‘mortal. 
year.’ ... 

A.D. 1096. . . . Great terror over the men of all Erinn 
before the festival of John of this year; but God and Patrick 
[Ann. Ult. omit these two words] saved them through the 
fastings of the comard of Patrick and the clerics of Erinn 
besides.” 


We have already seen that the coarb of Patrick took a 
leading part in the deliverance of Ireland from the scourge 
of the plague in 1096, and we have noted the fact that this 
is in accordance with what the V2zszon might have led us 


' These dates are, of course,incorrect: (Stokes’ Zripartite Life of St. Patrick, 
see Hennessy’s Introduction, p. xivi. Pp. 526 sg.) : ‘¢ The plague of the heat 

* Compare the brief entries in the (teidm matesscha). [1092] The fear 
Annals from the Book of Leinster of the festival of John.”’ 
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to anticipate. But in the Annals of Loch Cé, as now 
quoted, we meet for the first (indeed I believe the only) 
time in the Annals with direct mention of St. Patrick as 
the saviour of the people from the impending calamity. 
The fact that he was so regarded enables us to account for 
the presence of one, or perhaps two hymns, in our office, 
which otherwise we might not have expected to find there. 
If Patrick, opposed by his fellow-saints, was to effect the 
aversion of the plague, it was very natural that ‘ Patrick’s 
Hymn’ (No. Iv.)—the Hymn, that is, composed by Sech- 
nall in his honour—with its antiphons, should be given a 
place in the office. It was before all things necessary 
that he should be propitiated. But ‘Patrick’s Hymn’ is 
followed by the Hymn of Cummin Fota in honour of the 
Apostles (v.). How are we to account for this fact? Most 
readily. For in Cummin’s somewhat peculiar list of seven- 
teen apostles the name of Patrick appears’: | 


Patrici patris obsecremus merita 
ut deo digna perpetremus opera alleuia 


5. We have already had instances in sufficient number 
of the association in the mind of the Irish of the dreaded 
Yellow Plague with the notions of heat and fire. And 
nothing can be more natural than that an epidemic of fever 
should be described as a ‘plague of heat’ or the ‘fire of 
John.” But I think good evidence can be given that, 
though the pestilence might be called ‘the fire,’ this was 
no mere figure of speech. The fire and the Yellow Plague 
were different things, though connected together. The fire 
in fact was the physical cause of the plague. In proof of 
this statement several passages of the Annals may be 
_ 1 Tassume that this stanza occurred ii., p. 112), though probably an early 
in the recension of the hymn known to _insertion, as it has no metrical anoma- 


the compiler of the office. It was not lies (22., p. xx). 


part of the hymn as originally written 3 Cf. DuCange, s. v. Ignis Silvester. 
(see Zhe Jrish Liber Hymnorum, vol. 
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quoted. I begin with O’Conor’s rendering of a few 
sentences of Tigernach, which are placed by his editor’ 
opposite the date A.D. 1084. 


‘‘ Pestilentia magna anno isto, e qua mortui sunt centeni 
Hibernorum. Incepit a calore et insolita siccitate, per quatuor 
Regiones Hiberniae. Causa pestilentiae istius fuit, gens quaedam ~ 
quae venit in Insulas mundi boreales.... Et ubicumque irent, 
eorum febris et calor ibi; et ibi eorum lues, habebat enim unus 
quisqgue corum gladium ignitum tn gutture suo, ef quocumque trent exct- 
tabant tb vapores venenosos. Talrs fuit causa pestilentiz istius.” 


6. Our next illustration will be taken from an earlier 
part of the Azmals of the Four Masters (A.D. 767), and the 
Annals of Ulster (A.D. 771). The entries evidently relate 
to the same event. Let us take that which is found in the 
Annals of Ulster (ed. Hennessy) first. 


‘The fair of the clapping of hands in which occurred lightning 
and thunder \ike unto the day of judgement. The clapping of 
hands on the festival of St. Michael, of which was said the ‘ fire 
from heaven.’... The Goidhil fasted ‘wo tredans together, and 
only one meal between them, through fear of the fire.” 


It will be observed that the means taken for averting 
‘the fire’ were not unlike those enjoined for warding off 
the plague. The resemblance will become clearer when 
we place beside this passage its parallel from the Four 
Masters. What was ‘the fire’ which was feared? Appa- 
‘rently a recurrence of the thunder-storm. But before com- 
mitting ourselves let us listen to the Four Masters :— 


‘‘The fair of the clapping of hands, [so-called] because terrific 
and horrible signs appeared at the time, which were like unto the 
signs of the day of judgement, namely, great thunder and lightning, so 
that it was insufferable to all to hear the one and see the other. 
Fear and horror seized the men of Ireland, so that their religious 
seniors ordered them to make ‘wo fasts, together with fervent 


1 O’Conor, Rerum Hibernicarum Scriptores, ii., 312. 


é 
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prayer, and one meal between them, to protect and save them /rom 
a pestilence, precisely af Michaelmas. Hence came the Lamhchomart 
[clapping of hands], which was called the Fire from heaven.’ 


Comparing these two passages together there can, I 
believe, be no doubt that the ‘fire from heaven,’ the storm 
of lightning, was regarded as the cause of pestilence.’ And 
so the Festival of Michael (Sept. 29) became a day of 
nearly as ill-omen as the Festival of John (Aug. 29). With 
the one was associated the fire which produced the plague, 
with the other the plague itself. Twenty or thirty years 
after the events now referred to, a dread of the ‘fire’ 
seems again to have taken hold of the Irish. For we read 
(F.M. 794, Ann. Olt. 798): 


‘¢ The Lamhchomhairt at the Michaelmas of this year, which was 
called the fire from heaven.” 


Now if the inference be admitted which these passages 
seem to warrant, we have some food for reflection. 

(2) We can understand why the glossator explained 
‘uridine’ by ‘fire ov the Yellow Plague’ (above p. 214). In 
his view the hymn Nol Pater might be used with either of 
two (related) intentions—as a preservative against fire or 
against the plague. 

(3) We are no longer at a loss to explain the vacillation 
of the writer of the preface. St. Columba composed this 
hymn with reference either to the fire in the oak-wood, or 
to the Day of Judgement, or to the ‘fire of John’s Feast. 
(bringing in its wake the Yellow Plague), and it is sung 
‘against every fire and every ‘hunder.’ And we may observe 
that the connexion of the terrors of the Day of Judgement 
with the plague is not peculiar to the author of the 
Preface. Exactly the same juxtaposition is found in the 
Veston (§ 6). 


1 Further illustrations of this belief script Materials, Pp- 402, 426, 
might be cited from O’Curry, Mane 
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.‘ (¢c) The conjecture is suggested that we take too narrow 
a view of the purpose of our office if.we limit its supposed 
efficacy to warding off the pestilence. It availed as a pre- 
servative against all kinds of evils connected with fire. 
And.so it might be used at other times, and with other 
ebjects in view, in addition to those mentioned in the 
Viston. And, in any case, 

(2) We can give a good account of the use of ‘ Michael’s 
Hymn’ in the office, at least as it appears in the Veston. 
Benedtctus is naturally recited because the plague was to 
begin on the feast of the Decollation of the Baptist; 
« Patrick's Hymn’ and the ‘Hymn of the Apostles’ because 
St. Patrick was the predicted deliverer ; ‘Michael’s Hymn’ 
just as naturally, because the coming of the ‘fire from 
heaven’ was associated with the ‘ Feast of Michael.”? 


Iit. 


My argument for the daily use of our office depends in 
part—as does some of the reasoning of this paper—on the 
assumption that the hymn Benedicfus is rightly identified 
with St. Columba’s Nol: Pater. Dr. Bernard’s proof that 
the office was connected with the Yellow Plague will be 
more entirely satisfactory if this assumption is correct. 
The identification can scarcely be described as certain, but 
it is worth noting that the only serious objection to it has 
been removed by the appearance of Dr. Atkinson’s discus- 
sion of the Irish Metric.’ 

_ It was customary among the Irish, in the recitation of 
hymns, to regard the last three stanzas as the equivalent of 
the whole: and of this practice at least three examples 


1 Compare Visio, § 9, ‘Now the seventeen apostlesof Cummin’s Hymn], 
three hostages that were taken on be- and Mary the Virgin [whose JMagnif- 
half of the Lord for warding off every cat is in the office), and Michael the 
disease from the Irish, provided that Archangel.’ 
these commands be fulfilled, are Peter 2 The lrish Liber Hymnorum, vol. ii. 
the Apostle [named first among the 
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occur in our office, the hymns of Sechnall (tv.), Cummain 
Fota (v.), and Hilary of Poitiers (vI.), being represented 
in the Book of Mulling in each case by the three final 
stanzas. Now the piece (II. 3) which appears as Benedicfus 
in the Vzszom is denoted in the Book of Mulling by the 
words Benedictus usg; toh ... and the space occupied by’ 
the illegible letters is sufficient for [annem baptistam precur- 
sorem domint}|. If these letters be supplied the reference 
will be to the ¢hvee stanzas contained in Il. 7-11 of the 
hymn Nols Pater. But these three stanzas are not the 
das¢ three, and I am not able to cite any other instance of 
three medial stanzas being used as a substitute for an 
entire hymn. This is the objection to the identification, I 
now proceed to show how Dr, Atkinson’s researches enable 
us to deal with it. 

It appears from his examination of the structure of the 
metrical pieces in the Leber Hymnorum that in several 
cases the concluding stanzas are not part of the original 
poems, but have been added to them at times subsequent 
to the date of their composition.» Among the hymns 
treated in this way are our Nos. Vv, VI. Our office, there- 
fore, gives proof that in the ninth century the same spurious 
endings as are found in the MSS. of the Liber Hymnorum 
had already become attached to these two hymns and 
were regarded as part of them. This is a valuable proof 
of the great antiquity of the hymns, and so far an indica- 
tion that they are correctly ascribed to the writers whose’ 
names they bear. The case of St. Hilary’s hymn is 
specially remarkable; for, according to Dr. Atkinson, no 
one of the three stanzas by which it is represented in the 
Book of Mulling really belongs to it. 

Now the hymn Wo/z Pater has suffered more seriously 
both from mutilation and addition than any other in the 
collection. Dr. Atkinson admits the genuineness of the 


1 J%., vol. i., p. 88. 3 Jd., vol. ii., pp. xii, xxi, xxv. 
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first three stanzas, with the doubtful exception of their 
last line: but of the remainder he writes: ‘The fourth 
[beginning Benedictus 1m saecula\ is not quite so good; the 
fifth has no harmony and is incomplete ; and the remaining 
pair of stanzas have nothing to do with this poem at all.’ 
We must add that they have nothing to do with each 
other: for who will point out any connexion between the 
following stanzas i— 


Elizabeth et Zacharias uirum magnum genuit 
Iohannem baptizam precursorem domini 


Manet in meo corde dei amoris flamma 
ut in argenti uase auri ponitur gemma. 


It is clear then that the hymn has reached its present 
state by successive additions, There is nothing violent in 
the supposition that when the office under discussion was 
composed, the lines Manet 1n meo corde, &c. had not settled 
down into their place as its concluding stanza. In fact the 
hymn then ended with Johannem bapiizam precursorem 
domint, and our three stanzas were its jiza/ stanzas. If we 
were sure that this was the case, the identification of 
Benedictus with Nols Pater would be absolutely certain. 

It must not be inferred, however, that the hymn ended 
with srecursorem domint when the Book of Mulling was 
written. Ifthe scribe of the office in that manuscript had 
known of no copies with any addition after these words he 
would simply have written Benmedictus usgue tn finem, or 
its Irish equivalent Benedictus conrict dead, according to 
his usage in other cases where there is no ambiguity. 
Already, then, in the ninth century the hymn possessed its 
spurious closing stanza, and our office may perhaps claim 
a higher antiquity than the earliest sketch of it which 
remains. 


H. J. LAWLOR. 





( 226 ) 


TWO EMENDATIONS IN THE POETICS. 


1458 a. 32 (Bekker). 


ETAPHORS and yAc@rra: must not be too frequent : 
yet they are desirable— . 


Set dpa xexplaBai wws rovros MSS. 


xexpao@Gal, Maggi. It is not proved that Arabs had it. 
‘But why should xexpacBa: become xexpic8a? and what is 
the peculiarity in xexpaoOa to require rwe ? 
Read— , 
Kexpto Gai ras, 


where wwe qualifies the metaphor, “must be coloured 
(tinted) so to speak.” 


1458 b. 13. 


Moderate use of this figure is good, but— 
TO pev otv daivecbal rws xpopevov rovTy Te TPO yeXoiov. 


axpexwc, Twining: wavrwe, Hermann. I once saw 
<avatoOj>rwe in galvecBal mwe: but I now see 


paiver Oar <del> rw, 


“to be always at it, so to speak.” 


T. G. TUCKER. 


Ua et ee et, Ye ef 
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ON THE RECOVERY OF A MISSING SYRIAC 
MANUSCRIPT OF THE APOCALYPSE. 


fa is with much satisfaction that I find myself enabled 
to report that the manuscript of the Syriac version of 
the Apocalypse, which is known to have been No. 724 in 
the Library of the Dominican Convent of San Marco, 
Florence, down to the close of the last century, but which 
has long been supposed to be lost, is forthcoming, and 
readily accessible in the principal Library of that city. 
For this knowledge I am indebted to the Rev. William 
Emery Barnes, D.D., Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Early last year, when about to visit the Floren- 
tine and Roman Libraries, he was so obliging as to 
volunteer his services in seeking for me whatever infor- 
mation I desired to obtain from any of the manuscripts 
which those Libraries contained. I thankfully accepted 
the offer so generously made, and requested him to 
inquire whether anything could be learned in Florence 
of the fate of the missing manuscript, either at the (now 
secularized) Convent, or the Mediceo-LaurentianLibrary. 
A few weeks later I received from him a letter written 
at Florence on 27th March, in which he informed me that 
the entire collection of books and Mss. formerly kept in 
the Convent had been transferred to that Library, and 
that the MS. in question was there among the rest, in 
its place, and still bearing as in the eighteenth century its 
number 724. With his letter he enclosed a copy of the 
entries in Syriac appended to the MS. by the scribe, and of 


several of the marginal notes which accompany its text, 
VOL. x. R 
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with full permission to publish or otherwise use them at 
my discretion. Since then I have obtained through him 
photographic facsimiles of its last two pages, exhibiting 
the concluding verses of the Apocalypse, and the colophon 
and other memoranda attached to it, two in Latin, the rest 
in Syriac. 


These last are as follows :— 
(On vecto of final leaf, immediately appended to the 
close of the text and its subjoined SOX», = explictt)\— 


+ ¢ © © © © © © © 
B00so Gr] Us YAuido ako9,5 223} Are wml] (i) 
eo A805. fadopn folL; op! 2:5 So Lantos gos PLinso 
brASZ Asoo Ad) 2 GLeduswtoS o,s) HI 153 Lea Lope 
boaters Lo-20 bo22 fb} so} LAY to ios 
bito5 qn Maas, Lo 1] bpaXa, moiy Lace : | piamoo 
28 eis .O.,.93} 2 0017 Sdshns -Opro] 72 

+ ¢ © © © © © &© © © 


(On verso of same leaf)— 
2 0 


(After a short interval) — 
As bawdy bow outo Asam Lada) 9» 


(After another like interval) — 
oto Anms Lasko oAol) oa) [Are Yo) (ii.) 
NQ92 2,0 fore 1252 Lrertes wot bon body 
i 
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(After yet another like interval)— 
wooll tim baoha\ jom : bisa jaa] Are (iii) 


~ahol}, <0 Lite 


There are thus three complete Syriac notes in all, 
besides the two unfinished beginnings; all written by the 
same hand as that which wrote the text preceding. 


The upper part of this last page, above the Syriac 
notes, is occupied by an entry in Latin of five lines, in a 
hand of the sixteenth or seventeenth century, which re- 
corded the name of the donor of the book to the Convent 
Library, and the date of his gift. This entry has been 
Studiously obliterated by pen strokes; but a much later 
hand has interlined a partial restoration of the defaced 
words, sufficient to show that the donor was “Fr. Joannes 
Baptista Leopardus.”’ 

A longer Latin note, in a hand which I take to be a 
century later, follows the last Syriac note, filling the rest 
of the page, and?reads as follows :— 

“‘Versto Syriaca Apocalypsts S. Johannis: Amanuensts scribit 
se eandem abjautographo antiquissimo descripsisse, cutus @tas 
anno Alexandrao millesimo octingentesimo seplimo ad annum 
nongentesimum sexagesimum peruenerat nempe anno xpi, [ 1686)! 
1582, guo anno exemplar hoc fuit descriptum a Jacobo Hesronita: 
Autographum scripsitt Thomas Heracleensis.” 

A jlater hand has interlined Romae after Hesrontta. 
The word Heracleensts has been obliterated with the pen, 
and a different hand has written— 


“* de Charkel, qui in Poliglottis Londinensibus 

audit Thomas Heracleensis sed male.” 
The writer of this last entry thus professes to give the 
substance of the preceding Syriac notes,—though, as will 


1 So written, but blotted out. 
R2 
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presently appear, he does so incorrectly, when he writes 
octingentestmo sepliimo, omitting octogestmo, which ought to 
come between. I proceed, therefore, to translate these 
notes, with a view to comparing their contents with his 
summary. 
Note i. is very explicit— 
“‘[This] was transcribed in the year 1582 in the city 
Rome, by the hands of the humble Jacob of Hesron, from 
the autograph of Thomas of Harkel. Praying the discerning 
{and] honourable reader not to blame my humbleness, for 
that I was still a youth, yet I say not a youth but a child 
and a beginner in learning and in calligraphy, and in every 
sort of learning, I, the poor Jacob of Hesron, son of the 
Archdeacon’ Hathim, who is son of the Archdeacon Simeon 
of Manof.” 


(The two brief and broken entries which follow are two 
unsuccessful attempts to write what I reckon as) 
Note 1i., which says— 

‘Know that from the year in which the volume 
[Rthobhind = libellus, booklet | was written, from which I tran- 
scribed this Revelation, there are in correct number nine 
hundred and twenty and seven years.” 


(The former of the two incomplete entries gives but one 
full word of this, #7om, followed by .», the scribe having 
evidently meant to write |Ats (= the year). The second 
reads, ‘ Know that the volume [ £’¢hobhind, as above] from 
which I transcribed this Revelation,”—with A> following ; 
evidently the beginning of some word from the root aio 
= to write). 

Note iii. completes the information given by the scribe— 


““To the year 1887 of the Greeks, it is 960 years from 
when this volume [4’/hobhéné again | was written.” 


1 Or perhaps ‘‘ Subdeacon”’ is intended: the word is, in either view, mis- 
spelt. 
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It is to be noted that the verb above rendered “ tran- 
scribe” (wsm)) is a very rare one—in this sense Arabic 
rather than Syriac; and that it appears in notes i. and 
(both forms of) ii., but not in iii. 


From note i. we learn the early history of our MS. :— 

(2) Its age.—It was written in 1582, and is therefore 
coeval with the Leiden Ms. whence the Syriac Apocalypse 
was first printed, the scribe of which (Caspar) is known 
to have been employed in his calling in 1580.! 

(5) Zhe name and nationality of the scrtbe.—Jacob, of 
Hesron—a Maronite therefore, for Hesron is a town in the 
Patriarchate of the Lebanon? The handwriting, accord- 
ingly, is a well-marked example of the Maronite type. 

(c) The place of wrtttng.—Rome, in which city many 
Maronites found a tenmiporary, some a permanent, abode, 
from the time—some four centuries before the above date— 
when the Maronite Church, more or less formally, sub- 
mitted itself to the Roman supremacy. 

(@) The source whence the text was dertved.—An exem- 
plar bearing the subscription of Thomas of Harkel, who is 
known to have issued in the year of our Lord 616 the 
version of the New Testament called after him the “ Hark- 
leian.” This exemplar was a small volume (k’thobhind = 
BiBdAapldiov, the word which describes the “ little book” of 
Apoc. x. 8-10); it therefore, presumably, contained the 
Apocalypse alone. Jacob believed it to be written by the 
hand of Thomas, evidently supposing him to be a scribe 
merely, in ignorance of his work as a translator. 


As regards Notes ii. and iii., it is to be observed that 
they relate to the exemplar, the &’¢hobhind above-men- 
tioned. 

1In that year is dated the ms. of 2 For Hesron (Hasroun) see Lord 
the Syriac Order of Baptism, written Lindsay’s Letters on the Holy Land, 


by the same Caspar, and now in the vol. ii., pp. 223, 224 (3rd edition). It 
Library of the Orphan-House at Halle. has long ceased to be an Episcopal see. 
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They appear to be two attempts to define the age of 
the exemplar; but they are perplexing at first! sight, inas- 
much as their numerical results seem to disagree. From 
ii. we seem to learn that its date was 927 years before the 
year in which Jacob copied it (1582), which would assign 
it to the year (1582 — 927 =) 655. But in iii. it is distinctly 
stated to have been written 960 years before A. Gr. 1887 
(which is A.D. 1576)—that is, in A. Gr. (1887 — 960 =) 927; 
which is A.D. (1576 — 960 =) 616. There is thus a dis- 
crepancy of 39 years between the two Notes. 

‘But this disagreement admits of satisfactory reconci- 
liation—a reconciliation too, which, in bringing Notes ii- 
and iii. into harmony, draws from each of them a confirm- 
ation of Jacob’s statement in Note i.—so far as this, that 
they prove his exemplar to have contained a subscription, 
or colophon, such as is usually found at the end of the 
Gospels in the version of Thomas of Harkel. 

For Note iii., as we have seen,, determines A. Gr. 927, 
which is A.D. 616, as the date of the exemplar; and this, 
as the Harkleian colophon states, is the year in which the 
Harkleian version was made. ‘“ Written and collated,’ 
(writes Thomas) “in the year of Alexander nine hundred 
and twenty-seven.” It is surely more than a mere coinci- 
dence, that this very number, 927, thus deduced from 
Note iii., is the number directly stated in Note ii., seem- 
ingly as the age of the exemplar. As regards the figures, 
there is exact agreement: as regards the facts to which | 
they apply, there is apparent contradiction. Note iii. 
places the writing of the exemplar 960 years before A. Gr, 
1887 ; that is, in A. Gr. 927: Note ii. seems to fix its age 
in A.D. 1582, at the same figure, 927. But this numerical 
agreement involves an impossibility—that a book which 
was g6o years old in A.D. 1576 (= A. Gr. 1887) could be 
927 years old in A.D. 1582. 

It is plain that the statement of Note iii. is to be 
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' accepted as correct, for it agrees (and the agreement is 
only implied in its figures, not directly stated) with the 
known date of Thomas, to whom Note i. ascribes the 
exemplar whence our MS. was copied. The statement of 
Note ii. can therefore be accepted only as conveying— 
not (as its words naturally express) that 927 years elapsed 
from the writing of the exemplar to the writing of the 
copy, but—that 927 years were the interval from the 
writing of the exemplar, reckoning back to the era of 
Alexander: in other words, that 927 expresses not its age, 
but its date. Either this is what Jacob meant to say in 
Note ii., though he has said it imperfectly: or (which is 
more probable) this is what he would have said if he had 
not misunderstood the Harkleian colophon, which he must 
have had before his eyes. 

But why (one naturally asks) does Jacob, writing in 
1582, state the age of his exemplar, not as it is in 1582, 
but as it was in 1576? The obvious thing for him to write 
would be, of course, “To this year 1582 it is 966 years 
since the exemplar was written.” It was as easy for him 
to subtract 927 from 1582 as from 1576. To this the 
answer is plain, and it is the only one possible. Note iii. 
is not his own: he did not compose it as he composed 
Notes i. and ii.: he has merely transcribed it from an 
entry which he found appended to, or endorsed on, his 
exemplar, an entry written (of course in 1576—for why else 
should the age of the book be computed for that year P) by 
someone in whose hands it was, and who understood the 
date A.Gr. it bore, in that year. Indeed, the very wording 
of this note implies that it was originally written on the ex- 
emplar whose age it states,—'* Zhzs little book,” it says— 
not, as Note ii., “The little book whence I transcribed 
this,” or ‘‘ The said little book” (psS0}) ya D/A3). 


Thus the explanation I have to offer of these two notes, - | 
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amounts to this, and, if accepted, it covers the whole of the 
facts before us. 

1. In 1582, one Jacob, a young Maronite scribe, inex- 
perienced and imperfectly educated—for so he describes 
himself, and (as it appears) justly—has before him as 
exemplar a small volume containing the Apocalypse, and 
probably no other book, in Syriac; and from it he tran- 
scribes the text of that book. 

2. He finds appended to this volume a colophon, similar 
to that which occurs in most MSS. of the Gospels in 
the Harkleian version, and which, with slight variations, 
invariably states that the text was “collated and wrztfen 
by methe wretched Thomas, in the year of Alexander nine 
hundred and twenty-seven.” This he misapprehends as 
meaning that Thomas was the scribe of the exemplar,' in 
ignorance perhaps of the fact that he was a translator; 
and under this mistake he writes note i. 

3. He then proceeds to deal with the date given in the 
colophon; but finds a difficulty in so doing, which he 
betrays by making two abortive attempts at it. Either, 
his command of Syriac is not sufficient to enable him to 
express the meaning which he attaches to the figures 
before him; or else he is uncertain what they mean—being 
not improbably unacquainted with the “ Era of Alexander ” 
or “of the Greeks.’”’ Accordingly, when, at a third attempt, 
he writes Note ii., he leaves it in a somewhat indefinite 
shape. If, as its language naturally conveys, he intends 
to state 927 years as the age of his exemplar at the time 


1 Even scholars of ripe experience 
have made the same mistake. Stephen 
Evodius Assemani (followed by Car- 
dinal Mai), on the evidence of the 
same colophon, believed the copy of 
the Harkleian Gospels, numbered by 
him as I, in his list of the Harkleian 
MSS. of his uncle, Joseph Simon Asse- 


mani (now Vat. Syr. 268 in Mai’s 
Catalogue), to be the autograph of 
Thomas. See S.E. Assemani’s Leer, 
in White’s edition of the Harkleian 
New Testament, vol. i., pp. 641-645 ; 
also Mai, Vet. Scriptorum Nova Col- 
lectzo, tom. V., p. 4. 
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when he copied it, then he has not merely made a mistake, 
but it is a mistake which convicts him as being ignorant 
of the meaning of “the year of the Greeks, 1887 ”’ in his 
next note (iii.) ; for if he had known that it was the same 
as the year of Christ, 1576, he could not have failed (young 
and unlearned though he owns himself to be) to perceive 
that the book which was 960 years old in 1576, could not 
have gone back to the age of 927, six years later, in 1582. 
But if what Note ii. means is, that 927{A.Gr.) was the date 
of his exemplar, then he has rightly stated the time when 
Thomas did his work; but has not succeeded in expressing 
his statement clearly. Note ii., under this supposition, is 
to be taken as if it ran, ‘‘ From the year when the exemplar 
was written whence I have transcribed this text, there are 
927 years [counted back to the Era of Alexander].” But 
this is to read into the note what the writer has neither 
said nor suggested; and the former supposition, that the 
chronological system by which the date 927 is reckoned was 
unknown to him, is to be preferred. It is confirmed by 
the fact that he dates his own handiwork by the year A.D. ; 
and it is probable that among Maronites bred, as he pre- 
sumably was, at Rome, the “ Era of the Greeks” had fallen 
not only out of use, but out of general knowledge. 

4. Finally, he adds Note iii., a note not like the former 
two composed by himself out of the Harkleian colophon of 
the exemplar, but simply copied ftom a memorandum 
which had been entered in the exemplar by a quite recent 
hand—but six years before, in 1576 ;—the hand of a more 
intelligent and better instructed reader of that colophon 
(not improbably the owner of the “‘little book ’’), who knew 
what was meant by “the year 927 of Alexander ” and was 
able to date his note accordingly by “the year of the 
Greeks, 1887,’ and who, by subtracting the former date 
from the latter, arrived correctly at 960 years as the age of 
the text contained in the book—though he erred, as Jacob 
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did after him, and as learned men have done in like case, 
in supposing the age so computed to be that of the actual 
exemplar in his hands. 


Whether the above theory is or is not to be accepted as 
an exact representation of the process by which these 
notes were constructed, two results at least emerge un- 
questionably from our examination of them :— 

(a) That Notes ii. and iii., though seemingly inconsis- 
tent zder se, prove, on scrutiny, to agree in the number 
927—an agreement all the more noteworthy because 
elicited out of apparent contradiction, and also because 
the number is directly stated in ii., and only reached by 
inference in iii. 

(6) That Notes ii. and iii., by thus determining 927 as 
a number in some way pertaining to the archetype whence 
our MS. was copied, confirm Note i. in what we learn from 
it, that the name of Thomas! was attached to that arche- 
type. The concurrence of that name and that number 
cannot be casual; it is to be accounted for only by the 
fact (which it implies), that all three notes are based upon 
a Harkleian colophon appended to the archetype, in which 
Thomas was named as the writer and his date fixed at 
A. Gr. 927. The very mistakes of our scribe prove his 
bona fides; he evidently knew nothing of the Harkleian 
New Testament, nothing of the Syrian system of chro- 
nology. He lacked therefore the knowledge that would 
have been necessary for him had he been attempting to 
assign a false author and a false date to the version which 
he had transcribed.* 


1 The only point in these three notes Harkel’’ to the name Thomas, In the 
which is not to be found in the exemplar used by Jacob, however, it 
Harkleian colophon in any (so far as__—_ was apparently so added. 

I can find) of its extant forms, is the 2 Marsh, in his edition (1823) of J. 
addition of the local designation ‘‘of D. Michaelis’ /ntroduction, vol. I., 
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In the recovery, therefore, of this manuscript, we not 
only have an important reinforcement to the scanty list of 
authorities for the Syriac text of the Apocalypse in the 
version which for more than 200 years has been usually 
printed in Syriac New Testaments, but farther, we gain 
external evidence, in the form of three direct and mutually 
confirmatory statements, to the fact that it belongs to the 
New Testament as translated into Syriac by Thomas of 
Harkel, A.D. 616—statements entirely agreeing with and 
corroborating the external evidence to the same effect, 
derivable from its manner and diction. Elsewhere! I have 
given my reasons for holding (as Ridley did,’ and after 
him White® and other competent scholars) that in both 
language and method this version (which I have desig- 
nated as =) is thoroughly Harkleian ;—in opposition to 
Adler, who, on grounds demonstrably erroneous, rejected 
that view.‘ Our MS. now comes in as a direct witness 
to the fact, that its text of the Apocalypse is copied 
from an exemplar which bore the distinctive Harkleian 
colophon. 


Another Harkleian characteristic appears in it through- 
out: an apparatus of marginal readings and glosses, and 


pt. ii., p. 562, discredits the ‘‘veracity”’ 
of Jacob; but unjustly, and on the 
quite inadequate ground that Ridley’s 
ms. of the Harkleian N. T. (New Coll. 
Oxford, 333) ‘‘ contains the four catho- 
lic epistles which are wanting in the 
Peshito, but not the Revelation, whence 
it is reasonable to conclude that this 
book was never published by Thomas 
of Harkel.”” Ridley’s Ms. is mutilated 
at the end, and therefore cannot be 
assumed never to have contained the 
Revelation. It is true that the Cam- 
bridge University Library’s ms. of the 
same (Add. 1700), which is entire, ex- 


hibits the whole N.T. except this Book. 
But the absence of the Book from this. 
or that MS. is no proof that it did not 
form part of Thomas’s complete work; 
it may be due merely to the fact that 
the Revelation was not usually read in 
Church. 

1 Transactions of R.I.A., vol. xxvii., 


p- 304 ff. The Apocalypse from a 
Ms. of the Earl of Crawford, p. xxvii. 


7 
9 De Syriacis N. T. Versionibus,. 


Pp» 39. 
3 Versio Philox., tom. i., p. XV. 
4 Versiones Syr., p. 78. 
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of. marks indicating textual omissions or insertions, such 
as are found in most Harkleian MSS. ; inserted, apparently, 
by Thomas—as by his co-worker, Paul of Tella, in his 
version of the Old Testament from the Hexaplar Greek— 
in imitation of the Origenian texts of the Septuagint. In 
the Dublin MS. (d) of 3, a verv few such margenalza occur ; 
-one in the Nitrian MS. (7) of the same, now in the British 
Museum. In the Leiden ms. (/), from which the printed 
text is derived, there is none of these; but many asterisks 
are inserted, after Origen’s fashion, in its text. I may 
here mention that the one marginal note of z (laa pv? 
for {i3;S0—first [day] of the week for Lord’s [day] at i. 10) 
appears in our Florentine MS. (7), as does also one of those 
found in @ ({uflS» for L8oo—ayyéAwy for bSdrwy at v. 11). 
And (in anticipation of what I have presently to relate) 
I think it convenient to add here that another MS. (7), 
examined by Dr. Barnes in the Vatican Library, exhibits 
both of these, and likewise a second of @’s notes (whol? 
for 12:12—dvot€w for av fEw at ii. 25). Some also of the 
asterisks of / occur in /, as ¢.g. before woAad) oo1 = abric 
-avotEe (v. 5), where nearly all other authorities read avoi€ar, 
and avrd¢ is quite unattested. 


The Vatican MS. above mentioned is one of two farther 
accessions to the materials for determining the text of =, 
for which Biblical students are indebted to Dr. Barnes’s 
researches of last year. In the Mediceo-Laurentian Library, 
after finding the S. Marco MS., he proceeded to inquire for 
another MS. containing 3, which is included in the list of 
Syriac New Testament MSS., in Le Long’s Bzbl:otheca 
Sacra, edition of 1723, tom. i., p. 99, under the description 
“ Medtcea Palatina, cod. 12,’ but which seems to have been 
unnoticed by later investigators. though recorded by S. E. 
Assemani as No, II. in his Catalogus of 1742. This also 
proved to be duly forthcoming, now described as “ Flor. 
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Orient. 4”; it is a MS. of the New Testament including ¥%,,. 
and it bears a subscription (given in Le Long) to the effect 
that it was transcribed A.D. 1611, at Rome, by Antonius. 
a Maronite, from three MSS. in the Maronite College.’ In 
Rome, a few days later, he verified in like manner the ex- 
istence, in the Vatican Library, of the third MS., referred 
to, p. 238, of the same text, which Mai, in his Catalogue. 
of the Assemani MSS. acquired by that Library,’ reckons as 
No. 447 (formerly Assem. 190). It exhibits (as already 
stated) some margimalta of Harkleian character, and seems 
to have a good text. It was written also at Rome, in 1590, 
by Gabriel a Maronite,’ in the same college. 


It is worth while here to review the list, as thus in- 
creased, of authorities available for a critical edition of the 
text of >. 

A. In the last century, Le Long, when he issued his 
first edition in 1709‘; J. D. Michaelis, writing in 1750-1788 ;. 
Ridley, in 1761; Adler, in 1789, and other scholars devoted 
to the study of the Syriac Bible, could mention but two, 
namely— 

1. Scaliger’s MS., at Leiden (University Library, “Cod. 
Scalig. 18’’); undated, but demonstrably of late sixteenth 
century (see above, p. 231), from which the edzto princeps of 
the text was printed by De Dieu in 1627. (I call it 34) 

2. The San Marco MS., at Florence, now ‘S. Marco. 
724," treated of above ; dated 1582 (3/). 

B. In the earlier part of the present century the list 
seemed to be reduced to one, for Bernstein, writing in 
1854 (De Hharklenst Translatione, p. 8), reports that, when 
he visited the Library of the Convent of S. Marco, 2/ was 


1 This College was founded in 1584 second Head of the above College, and 
by Pope Gregory XIII.; it still is a was the author of an abridgment of 


seminary for the Maronite clergy. Amira’s Syriac Grammar. 
2 In Vet. Scriptt. Nova Collectio, * Tom.i., p. 191, Boerner’s reprint, 
tom. v., pt. 2, p. 78. 1709; cp. tom. i. p. 101, Paris ed., 


3 Possibly the Gabriel who was the 1723. 
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not to be found. But in 1886 its loss was balanced by the 
‘recovery of another MS., long missing, namely— 

3. Archbishop Ussher’s MS., in Dublin (Trinity College 
Library, “ B.5. 16”); written in the Lebanon country, A.D. 
1625 (2d; see for it Zvans. R I. A., vol. xxvii., pp. 269 7.). 

These three, all of Maronite origin, none of high anti- 
-quity, are complete. A fourth, earlier by five centuries, 
but unfortunately incomplete, was brought to England 
from a different quarter in 1847. It is— 

4. The Nitrian ms. (“ Add. 17127”) of the Library of 
the British Museum—one of the vast collection acquired 
by that Library by purchase from the Jacobite Convent of 
the Theotokos, in the Nitrian Desert of Egypt. It is the 
only known MS. of & written in the estrvangelo character, 
and on vellum. Its date is A.D. 1088, and the scribe was 
one Samuel, a Syrian Jacobite; but he wrote it in the 
above-mentioned Convent. (372). 

C. To these Dr. Barnes has now enabled us to add two’ 
more; Maronite, complete, and comparatively recent, like 
=/, Sf, and Ld :— | 

5. The second Florentine MS. ; of 1611, formerly ‘ AZed. 
Pal. 12” (No. II. in S. E. Assemani’s Cafalogus), now 
“Flor. Orient. 4,”! (which I propose to call 37’). 

6. J.S. Assemani’s MS., now in the Vatican Library, 
“Vat. 447,” formerly ‘“ Assem. 190”; written in 1590 (27). 

I do not enter on this list the Oxford copy, ‘Thurston 
13” of the Bodleian Library (dated 1628), which exhibits 
but an incomplete text, and that so carelessly transcribed 
as to be worthless ; nor the Paris copy, forming part of the 
Syriac New Testament (classed as “ Suppl. 79,” tom. 5, now 
‘“ Zot. 5”) in the Bibliothéque Nationale, written 1695; nor 
a second Vatican copy (“ Vat. 451”) ascribed to a still 
later date. These two last are so recent as to be open to 
the suspicion that they may have been (in part at least) 


1 This Ms. was copied ‘‘ex tribus Gospels; one of the Acts and Epp. ; 
.codictbus ;” i.e. (presumably) oneofthe and a third of the Apocalypse. 
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transcribed from the edition of = printed by De Dieu in 
1627, or that contained in the Paris Polyglot of 1633. But 
of these two editions, the latter gives a text so clearly dis- 
tinct from the former that it is to be esteemed an indepen- 
dent authority. I therefore append to my list— 

7. The missing MS. of Gabriel Sionita, the Maronite 
editor of the Paris Polyglot; date unknown (Zp). 

Portions of the text may also be recovered from the 
inedited Short Commentary of Barsalibi (d. 1171) on the 
Apocalypse, Acts, and Epistles... This Commentary, in 
treating of the Apocalypse, follows the version 3%, as in the 
four non-Peshitto Epistles it follows the Harkleian version 
—an indication (by the way) that this man, the most learned 
divine and expositor of the medizval Jacobite Church, not 
only knew &, but probably regarded it as Harkleian. 


I now turn back to the San Marco MS., and proceed to 
sum up its history so far as I have been able to trace it. 

Full information, as we have seen, is given, concerning 
its date, the writer, and his place of writing, in the Syriac 
notes entered in its last leaf. Of the two Latin notes on 
the verso of it, the second is a mere librarian’s memoran- 
dum of the contents of the Syriac notes, and adds nothing 
to our knowledge : the former, though studiously obliterated 
and only in part rewritten, is clearly the donor’s record of 
his gift of the MS. to his Convent. On re-examining it, I 
have succeeded in recovering the whole of it as follows (I 
print the rewritten words in roman character ; the rest, 
as now deciphered, in z/a/zc) :— 

‘‘Ego Fr[ater] Joannes Baptista Leopardus Hesronita 
Maronita de Monte Libano Ord[inis| Pred|icatorum] Biblio- 
tecae (sic) n[ost Jri conventus S. Marci de Florentia donaui 
hunc Apocalipsis (sic) Ziéru[m] Anno D[omi nice Repar- 
[atio]nis r60[ 2 ]* Professtonis v[ ero mee anno nono.” 


1 Brit. Mus., ‘‘ Rich 7185.” 
3 The last figure may be doubted ; the former three are clear. 
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Now this Joannes Leopardus is a personage who can be 
identified with certainty. At the end of Amira’s Gramma- 
“sca Syrtaca of 1596, there are two certificates of approval, 
the writer of the second of which describes himself (almost 
word for word as in the entry in our MS.) as “£go fr. 
Foannes Baptista Leopardus Marontita e Libano, Ordin. Pre- 
dtcatorum.” He is, moreover, mentioned by two learned 
Maronite writers of the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Abraham of Ecchel, writing in 1661, styles him “Archz- 
epescopus Hesrontita, vir doctissimus,” and refers to his 
works, De Origine nomints Pape, and De Contradtctrontbus 
Alcorant. A contemporary of this Abraham, Faustus 
Nairon, writing in 167y, speaks of him as “ Hlesvonttam ex 
ordine Predtcatorum, Archtepriscopum et Patriarche suffra- 
ganeum.”’ These references I owe to Echard (ScrzDtores 
Ordints Dominicant, tom. ii., p. 754). They are also given 
by Le Quien (Orzens Chrtsttana, tom. iii., p.95).1_ Le Quien 
rightly supposes him to have been Archbishop at the end 
of the sixteenth or beginning of the seventeeth century, 
but questions whether he is called esrontfa because 
Hesron was his see, or because it was his birthplace. 
That he was Archbishop of Hesron, Abraham distinctly 
states; that he belonged to that city originally, we infer 
from this his autograph entry, written before he became 
Archbishop.?- The entry also confirms the “ ex ordine 
Predicatorum’”’ of Nairon; and its closing words imply 
that he had joined that Order more than eight years 
before the time of writing (probably therefore in 1594-5), 
thus agreeing well with the date of his approval of 
Amira’s Grammar, 1596. We may conclude then that 
this Leopardus, after some years spent before and after 
the year 1600 as a Dominican in the Convent of S. Marco, 

1 T have verified both; the formerin  nitarum, p. 122. 


LEutychius Vindicatus (Index, No. 43); 2 See above, p. 231, and note?. 
the latterin Dissert. De Nomine Maro- 
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returned as Archbishop to his native Hesron. In his 
possession our MS. had certainly been within a few years 
(just twenty, if I have rightly read the date of his gift as 
1602) after it was written. He may have been the person 
for whom Jacob—also of Hesron,' perhaps his protégé or 
pupil—copied it ; he may possibly therefore have been the 
owner of the “little book ’’ whence the copy was made. 

The Archbishop Joannes Leopardus is then our first 
witness to the history of the MS. 3/—its first owner so 
far as we know; and to him is due its admission into the 
S. Marco Library. 

Our next witness is Montfaucon, who learned that it 
was there when he visited the convent nearly a century 
later. For Le Long (uf sufr.), writing in 17009, refers to 
a Catalogue communicated to him by Montfaucon, and 
quotes from it an account of our MS., identical, word for 
word, with the second Latin note (see above, p. 229) on 
the last page of the MS.—even reproducing its mistake in 
stating the date A. Gr. 1807, instead of 1887.2 Montfaucon 
records in his Dzarzum Italtcum (p. 381) that when he was 
at Florence in 1701, he visited this Convent repeatedly, 
and catalogued its books. But in his Bzblotheca Brbltio- 
thecarum, though he gives a catalogue of the MSS. of the 
S. Marco Library, no Syriac MS, appears in it, the cata- 
logue being mainly, if not exclusively, of Latin Mss. 

In 1784 a third witness appears. Adler (Verss. Syr., 
ut supr.) quotes a letter which he received in that year 
from Bandini, then Librarian of the Mediceo-Laurentian 


1 In Hesron, as we learn from Nairon 
(ap. Le Quien, u# supr.), and in two 
or three dependent villages, the Syriac 
continued to be vernacularly spoken in 
his day (middle of seventeenth century), 
long after the Arabic had driven it 
out from all the surrounding districts. 
Jacob may thus have been familiar 
with the language as spoken. But 

VOL, X. 


even thus he may have been but im- 
perfectly able to write it correctly. 

2Le Long notes the discrepancy of 
dates, which is due partly to this 
blunder, and partly to the confusion 
pointed out above (p. 232 7.) between 
the statements of the Syriac notes ii. 
and ili., pp. 228=30. 
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Library, containing an extract (Apoc. i. 1, 2, preceded by 
the usual superscription) from the S. Marco MS. (designated 
724,” as now). 

Bernstein’s failure to obtain any account of it (some 
year before 1854) has been already mentioned. No other 
inquirer appears to have seen it until, in answer to Dr. 
Barnes’s application, in March, 1897, at the Mediceo- 
Laurentian Library, it was promptly and willingly pro- 
duced by its present custodian, and placed in his hands for 
examination. 

I have not been able to ascertain at what date it was 
placed in its present abode. It is possible that, at the 
time, some forty or fifty years ago, when Bernstein asked 
to see the MS. at the Convent and was told that it was lost, 
perhaps “a Francogallts ablatum Lutettamque asportatum,” 
it was really in its place in the Convent Library (of which 
only a part had then been removed to the Mediceo-Lauren- 
tian). The suggested abduction to Paris may have been 
merely an excuse invented by the “ pater perfactlts tdemgue 
humantsstmus,”? who was then Librarian of S. Marco. But 
it is also possible that it may have been among the books 
so removed in 1808, when Tuscany had become the French 
province of “Etruria.” The MS. has never (so far as 
appears) been really missing at all: though unnoticed 
by its Dominican owners, it was no doubt in safety all 
along; and in safety—still bearing the number 724 by 
which it was known to Bandini more than a century ago— 
it has been transferred (whether in 1808 or in the final 
removal of the rest of the S. Marco collection of books 
and MSS, in 1884) to the great Library where (happily) it is 
now in competent hands, no longer in danger of being 
overlooked or forgotten. 

One word more, in conclusion. The available authori- 
ties for establishing the text of the version = are now, as 
has been shown, not inconsiderable in number; but they 
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are all, with the one exception of the Nitrian MS., as late 
as the sixteenth century or later; and all, with the same 
exception, of Maronite origin. I would suggest to all 
travellers or residents in the East who take any interest in 
Biblical studies, how desirable it is that they should be on 
the look-out for older MSS. of it. The exemplar from which 
Ussher’s MS. was transcribed in 1625 may probably be 
still in the Convent of Kanfbin on the Lebanon, the abode 
of the Maronite Patriarch: the “little book” which our 
Jacob of Hesron copied in 1582 may have been carried to 
the East by Leopardus when he returned to Hesron as 
Archbishop, and may be found in some Maronite Convent 
in that neighbourhood. Again, the copy used by Barsalfbt 
may survive among the Jacobites of Malatia, his native 
city, or of Diarbekr, where he died Metropolitan: the 
Jacobite Patriarch may possess a copy in his Convent of 
Deir Zaferan, near Marde. Or (more easily within reach) 
the archetype of “ Vat. 447,” or of “ Flor. Orient. 4,” may 
be forthcoming in the Maronite College in Rome. One 
copy of really early date, if complete (the only known early 
copy, =”, unfortunately gives barely two-thirds of the text), 
would be of more textual value than the sum of the five 
extant copies (2d//’/r) which are all of them mere tran- 
scripts made shortly before or after the year 1600 for the 
use of European scholars, from exemplars of which none is 
at present forthcoming. One or more of them may yet be 
recovered, and reward some diligent and tactful seeker. 


JOHN GWYNN. 
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EMENDATIONS. 
ACHARNIANS, 1088-1093. 


GAN’ eyxdve’ Seervetv xaraxwAveg mada. 

ra 0 GAAa navr éorly mapecxevacutva, 
cNivat, TpdreGat, ToockepaAata, orpwuara, 
arépavot, pipov, rpayhuad’, ai wrdépvar wapa, 
dpvAo, tAaxovvrec, snoapovvrec, irpla, 
dpxnorploec, ra pfAral’ “Appodtov, xadal. 


The end of line 1091 is generally considered corrupt, 
see Blaydes’ Crit. note. Perhaps the proverbial dpvlOwy 
yaXa is a possible emendation. 

The difficulty of line 1093 is notorious, and none of 
the suggestions in Blaydes’s note seems to me probable. 
I suggest— 


dpxnorpldec & ai “ PiAral’ ‘Apuddce,”’ xadal, 


viz., “ dancing girls who sing (or rather ‘accompany ’) the 
catch ‘dearest Harmodius’:” cf. Vesp. 666— 
sie rovroug rode “ ovy! rpodwow rov ’AOnvalwy coAocuprév, 
ahAd paxovpat wept rov wAHVove ail.” 


EQUITES, 815-818. 


AAA. & wédig *Apyouc, xAve8” ola Abyer; od OgmcronAct 
avripep{Zerc, 
d¢ trolncey ryv wéXw tov pEeoriy, evpwr emer}, 
cat rpd¢ robrog apiorwoy Tov Tlepaca mpoctuaker, 
agedwy tr’ ovdty rwv apxalwy lyBi¢ xavode wapeOnxe ; 
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“<¢Thou city of Argos, dost hear what he says?’ 
You equal Themistocles '—him, fool, 
Who found the city but half-filled with praise 
And glory, and rendered it brimful ; 
And kneaded it up the Pirzeus beside 
For breakfast, and even was able, 
Without taking from previous stores, to provide 
Fresh incomes—of fish for its table.” 
(Walsh.) 
Such is the received interpretation of this passage, but 
to translate émcyecAn, “ half-filled [with praise and glory] ” 
glosses over the difficulty that peorjy and émyeAj require 
to be qualified by a dependent genitive. Furthermore, 
the illustrations quoted in Blaydes’s note prove that 
tmcyetAne does not mean “ half-full,” but “full to the brim,” 
being, in fact, an intensification of pesrfy. Paley (on 
Agam. 790) held that xtAoc¢ is not the brim, but an internal 
rim of metal below the edge; but there is nothing to 
support this view but the doubtful evidence of the present 
passage. I suggest— 

S¢ érolnoev ryv wéAw Hoy peatiy TupwY—emcxEAI, 
‘Who made our city full of wheat—even to the brim,” 
viz., by building the Athenian fleet, which founded the 
Athenian Empire and secured the safety of the corn-ships 
importing corn to Athens from the Hellespont. ’Apierdcy 
and wopocfua~ev in line 817 are a strong confirmation of 
this alteration, which presupposes the loss of I] after the 
very similar N of peorfy. 


HERONDAS, IV., 45-47. 
lovca, gnul, rov vewxdpov Bacor, 
Aaluacrpov* ovr’ dpyh ce kpnybny ors 
BEBnAOg aivet? tavrayiH All Boe | xetoat. 
Such is Crusius’s text, but the absence of an adversative 
particle after wavrayy is intolerable ; and, furthermore, I 
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seem to read in the facsimile, not AI, as Crusius maintains, 
but AIK. Hence, I suggest wavrayi o’sixac xeioat, a pro- 
verbial phrase which is exactly illustrated by Herond. 
vi. 17— 

P0eipscOe, vsBuorpa, &[Ta] uovvoy Kal yAacoat, 

ra 0 aAX’ éoprh . 


and by évprn wdéda¢ Exovea, (Zen. Ath. I. 33). So in Lucian, 
Pseud. 16, a lazy ne’er-do-well is called ‘EBddéun, “ a 
Sunday.” For ¢éixde in the sense of “a holiday,” cp. 
Herondas iii. 53, where the miching schoolboy 


rac &Bddpuac¢ r’ apevov eixddac 7 olds 
TWH aoTpodidiwy. 


See Crusius, Untersuch. zu d. Mim. p. 117. 


W. J. M. STARKIE. 


REVIEWS. 


The Republic of Plato. Edited with Critical Notes and an Intro- 
duction on the Text. By James ADAM, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. (Cambridge: at 
the University Press, 1897.) 


THE fact of its dedication to Dr. Jackson augurs happily for 
Mr. Adam’s edition of the Republic—a work which amply fulfils 
the expectations of readers of the Classical Review who have for 
some years anticipated it with pleasure. We cannot pretend to do 
it complete justice in a short article like the present, but doubtless 
every English scholar who loves and studies Plato will before long 
possess a copy, and will estimate its character for himself. 

Mr. Adam demurs to Cobet’s dic/um that for the text of the 
Republic the value of Codex Parisinus A is “so great as to render 
all other extant mss. comparatively worthless.” Nor does he agree 
with those who hold that A, if not alone, at least together with the 
Venetian Codex I, is a sufficient apparatus criticus for this dialogue. 
“* It must first be proved that all the other Mss. are directly descended 
from A or II, or from both of these mss.” The conditions of such 
a proof are stated by Mr. Adam clearly and forcibly, so as to exhibit 
its extreme difficulty. Moreover, the inferior Mss. ‘ contain many 
indubitably right readings not found in A or I.” ‘The result of 
ignoring all mss. except A or II would be to restore by conjecture 
in many cases the readings of the very MS. which we have con- 
demned unheard.” ‘There is strong reason for believing that the 
right readings in some of these ss. do not rest upon conjecture, 
but represent a tradition which is independent of both A and I.” 
Mr. Adam argues vigorously against the supposition that all other 
MSS. of the Republic are derived from Aand II. Hence he has 
not neglected any mss. of which collations are available. His 
fundamental principle has been this :—‘‘ By reason of tts age and 
excellence Parisinus A ts the primary authority for the text of the Re- 
public, but the other MSS. are valuable for correcting tts errors and 
supplying tts omissions.” 
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He recites the titles of many Mss. which he has used for his 
edition, beginning with A, ninth century (collated by himself in 
1891), Venetus IT and Venetus #8, of the twelfth and fifteenth 
centuries respectively (for which he has used Castellani’s collation, 
lent him by Professor Campbell). He has done all that seems 
possible in order to render the documentary evidence for his text 
complete. The specific canons by which he has endeavoured to 
apply the above principle are:—I. Follow A wherever possible. I1. 
When A must be deserted, state the readings of A, and the source of the 
readings adopted. These canons are, however, ‘‘ subject to certain 
reservations.” Codex A has suffered more than one revision. We 
frequently meet with corrections, both in the body of the text and 
in the margin. It is usual to ascribe these indiscriminately to 
‘* A?” but no one supposes that they all come from the same hand. 
‘* Hence we have,” he says, “to distinguish between them.” He 
proceeds to describe the characteristics of A, and gives an enume- 
ration of the principal instances in which he has preferred the 
original readings of that ms. to those found written over an erasure. 
He omits (he tells us) to notice cases in which he deserts the 
punctuation, accentuation, or spelling of A. As regards the last, 
A? preserves several traces of the true Attic orthography, such as 
dtroxreivupt, tos, and a few others. These he has “ sedulously pre- 
served.” In general he has “silently abandoned the spelling of A 
wherever the evidence of inscriptions has appeared conclusive 
against it, and sometimes also, though rarely, on other grounds, as 
for example in PiAdvixos versus dirdvexos. ‘In doubtful cases, 
where no sure guidance comes from inscriptions, such as the 
addition or omission of v épeAxvorixoy, etrabia versus evrrabeia” (sic) 
Introd. xvi, ‘‘ and the like, he follows the practice of the first hand 
in A.” He has also “ deferred to inscriptions so far as to exclude 
those grammatical forms which have conclusively been shown to 
be un-Attic, such as éorwcay, pevdéoOucav, ebpyoOa (for nipncGat).” 
He has used Meisterhans as the standard work on inscriptions. 
We need not enlarge this account (chiefly extracted from Mr. 
Adam’s own words) of the plan of the work. Enough that, in 
general, the execution will be found to correspond faithfully with, 
this plan. No proposition of fact or principle seems laid down in 
the Introduction whose truth is not afterwards exhibited or illus- 
trated in the text and notes. The description given by the editor 
of the place he assigns in the formation of his text to critical emen- 
dations, whether his own or those of other scholars, is instructive 
and interesting, and (what is more to our purpose) represents accu- 
rately what, as readers will find, Mr. Adam has actually done. He 
is equally opposed to needless interference with the Mss. and to 
the spirit of prejudice or jealousy which accepts no emendation, 
however much can be said in its favour. He has admitted no 
conjectures except those which in his judgment are (“not of 
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course mathematically, but dialectically’’) certain, or at least pro- 
bable. ‘The text of the Republic ”’ (he well says)—“ long may it be 
so !|—is jealously guarded by a vast array of scholars, but there 
is no edition which dispenses with corrections altogether; and we 
must beware of stereotyping an emendation because it is old, or 
fathered by an illustrious name. It is the duty, as well as the 
right, of every editor to go back to the mss., and, whenever they 
err, to test every emendation, including his own, solely by the 
standard of its intrinsic probability. This has been my aim 
throughout.” (Introduction xxi.) 

It will be seen that the editor’s conception of his functions and 
duties possesses the first requisite of trustworthiness: it is eminently 
clear and intelligible. The few tersely written pages, in which this 
conception and its application are explained, form in themselves a 
valuable contribution to the literature of Platonic studies. Of the 
Introduction as a whole we feel inclined to say—ovd’ dy 6 MGpos ... 
TO Ye TOLOVTOY pépifatTo. 

In reading the book through we have come upon some points 
which seem to call for remark. In drawing attention to these the 
editor, after what we have said above, will readily believe that we 
are actuated by no mere disposition for fault-finding. The fact is 
that we regard the text now before us as one which we hope to use 
for years in our daily work; and we invite its editor’s attention to 
our comments in order that, under his continued care, it may in 
future editions approach perfection as nearly as possible. We 
begin with the admission that our least debatable service consists 
in the exhibition of a few printer’s errors; for what remains we 
can only say—site visum est nobis legeniibus. 


Corrige: In 484 B, ay to Gp. 

” » 558 A, TH ,, TY. 

ss », 566 E, Sypoord to Snpociag. 

»» 505 B (note) ‘xexrgucOa A’ to xexrneba A. (We 
infer, merely, that the iota subscribed in the 
former is wrong, since, as printed, the read- 
ings of II and A, and of the text are identical ; 
this would leave the note pointless. ) 

‘ »» 579 D, comma omitted after r7 dAnOelg. 

bs », 581 D, (note) Graser to Griser. 

5 », 601 D, comma omitted after xpyoopévny. 

i », 616 B, rpoodepy to rpordepy. 


In Introd. xvi, Mr. Adam says: ‘“‘I have not chronicled the 
instances in which I desert the punctuation, accentuation, and 
spelling of A. As regards the last, A! preserves several traces of 
the true Attic orthography, such as dwoxreivupe (for example, in 
360 C), tds, and a few others. These I have sedulously preserved.” 
Accordingly, so far as we have observed, dos or its cases appear 
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regularly in the text: but droxre(vups we have found only once— 
droxrevivat, 360 C. Elsewhere (¢.g. 566 A, B; 686 B) the vulgar 
droxtiwvin, dtroxriwvivar, dmroxruviacs appear. If tds should be 
preserved regularly and consistently, why should not droxretvupe 
beso? For we do not understand Mr. Adam to have aimed at 
presenting the true Attic forms merely when A, or because A, has 
them; but at giving the text as nearly as possible to what Plato 
wrote. It seems to us that if droxrewvvat is the true Attic form it 
should everywhere displace dwroxrwvivat. The alternation between 
forms which are doubtful may be pardoned: if A gives both, and 
we cannot be absolutely certain which of the two Plato used, the 
safest plan, perhaps, is to print the one where the best Ms. gives 
the one, and the other where it gives the other. So we are not 
surprised when we find in Mr. Adam’s text adpercig, 459 D, deAcias, 
519 E; but elsewhere, as far as we have noticed, a@pedia and its 
cases, ¢.g. 527 E, 559 B. 

Of emendations: we are very glad to see the following intro- 
duced into the text :— : 


333 E, €srowujoas (Schneider) for éwroujoat (A). 
360 E, daxrvdcov (Jackson) for SaxtvAtov ov (Codd.). 
377 B, réwov (H. Richards) for rvaos (Codd.). 
396 E, darAns (Adam) for dAAns (Codd.). 

429 C, abris (Adam) for airy (Codd.). 

468 B, éAovo: (J. Van Leeuwen) for 6éAover (A). 
563 D, reot (Adam) for tes (Codd.). 

564 E, BAirrev (Adam) for BAirre: (A). 

580 D, ie (Adam) for e? 52 (A), de det (vu/go). 
585 C, <dv>opoiov . . . <4> émorjpys (Adam). 
608 A, godueba (Madvig) for aicbopuefa (Codd.). 


The text has been materially improved by these and many other 
changes of equal value. We dwell with special satisfaction upon 
the editor’s BArirrew for Bdirre:, 564 E, which solves every difficulty, 
and is almost as admirable as the two corrections which seem to be 
his own favourites—dzAjs, 396 E, and ide, 580 D. 

Less certain are the following :— 


359 D, ro <I'vyy te> Tvyou, where the insertion is violent, and 
scarcely supported by row Tvyou daxrvAcov, 612 B. Plato may have 
supposed, and left his readers to understand, that the ancestor of 
the monarch Gyges was also named Gyges. In this case, the 
Gyges named in 612 B is the zpdéyovos of 359 D. But we know 
nothing from any other source of this Gyges, the zpoyovos; and the 
good fortune here ascribed to him is, by Herodotus (with some 
variation), ascribed to the Lydian monarch: hence the real difficulty — 
is not removed by Mr. Adam’s emendation. 

407 B, yupvacrix<y>, fs (Adam) for yupvacrixys oe Here 
vororpopia is declared to render obedience to the PwxvAidov wapa- 
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xéAevpe impossible. The mss. give—oyedov yé re wdvrev padiora 7 
YE WEpalTépw yupvacrinys 7) wepiTTH avry éripeAcca TOV owparos, and 
the sense is that this inordinate care of the bodily health, which 
exceeds what is required by legitimate yupvacrexy, is a fatal impedi- 
ment to the precept of Phocylides. Mr. Adam’s reading represents 
vororpopia, (the said “inordinate care”) as being a part of, or 
belonging to, a sort of yupvacrixy, described, however, as extrava- 
gant—1) wepa:trépw. We do not remember hearing of this elsewhere; 
at all events, the necessity of altering the mss. here does not 
appear so clearly as it should be on the principles laid down by 
the editor himself, Introd. xix. 

411 E, dowep Onpiov mpos <Onpiov> mavra Svarparrerar. This is 
certainly neat, clever, and scholarly; yet we question it because 
(a) wavra is not absolutely required to be the object of daxparrerat, 
a verb which virtually contains its own object, as in Protag., 319 C, 
wept ev ovv ov olovrat év réxvy elvat, ovrw Stamparroyra: (quoted by 
Campbell); and (4) the change injures the intended effect by 
limiting the simile—é rototros . . . weBot pev da Adywy oddey Ere 
xpirat, Bia 8& Kai dypidryre dowrep Onpiov xpos mdvra Stamparrerat. 
The man described as puodAcyos xai duoveos, ‘‘ behaves, i all 
relations with his fellowmen, like a beast”: this gives better sense 
than—“transacts all his affairs rudely and roughly, like a deas/ 
dealing with a beast.” ‘‘He behaves like a beast generally; not 
like a beast i” relation to a beast.” The merits of Mr. Adam’s 
insertion are not sufficient to defend it against these objections. 
Campbell’s explanation and defence of the text seem to be 
perfect. 

426 A, larpevopevos yap ob8ev repaivover, rAyv ye rotxiAdrepa Kal 
peilw rocovor Ta voojpara, at del éAdriLovres édy Tis Happaxov ovpBov- 
Avon, vrs TovTou évecOar tyes. ‘“‘ They effect nothing by their 
attempted cures, but merely vary and intensify their ailments, 
although, whenever a person recommends them a new drug, they 
go on expecting to be healed by it.” Mr. Adam changes the zraotor 
of the Codices to vowotvres. Here, as elsewhere in all cases, he 
leaves it to his readers to divine the reason of the change. In 
most instances the reason is easily seen; not so in this, how- 
ever. We suppose he thought the woodvres co-ordinates better 
with éAmiLovres than zrovotor does. But there is no ground for the 
effort to co-ordinate them logically. Any ye, followed by the finite 
verb zovovcr, is much more idiomatic than if followed by zotovvres. 
With Mr. Adam’s text we should construe, ‘‘they accomplish 
nothing except varying, &c., and hoping”; but the hoping is not part 
of what they accomplish ; it is part of their folly generally, which 
makes them go on vainly expecting cures in spite of repeated 
experiences. The logic takes a turn after the rovodoi, and the xai 
before éAri{orres is nearly = xai radra, a use of xai not unfrequent 
with the participle. The clause beginning xai dei é\miLovres stands 
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in logical relation to ovdév wepaivovow, ‘they effect nothing, though 
they hope on and hope ever to work a cure.” 

434 C, olxevompayia . . . rovvayriov éxeivov Sixatoovvy 7’ dv ely xat 
THhv woAw Suaiay mapéxyor. Mr. Adam inserts Sy after rovvayriov. 
As the text stood, rotvavriov goes with, or anticipates, the predicate. 
It would effect the opposite to what was effected by the former 
éxeivov (the roAumpaypoovvn as just described), ‘‘ it would, on the 
contrary, be justice, and would render the state just.” With ov, 
rouvayriov becomes part of the logical subject of the sentence, 
which then informs us that oixeompayia, ‘“‘a thing which is the 
opposite to the former would, &c.” The sense is equally good in 
either case, equally conformable to the argument of the passage. 
Under these circumstances we do not think that this change is 
justified on Mr. Adam’s principles. That ov might casily have been 
lost after rotvayrioy is true; but this by itselfis not enough to justify 
us in assuming that it wes lost, since its introduction is no positive 
improvement. 

443 D, tpia Gvra dorep Gpovs Tpeis Gppovias arexvas vedTns TE Kal 
trdrns kal péons. Mr. Adam, after Hartman, reads vearny, &c., 
accusatives instead of genitives, against the evidence of all mss. 
Thus cpovs would be in grammatical apposition to vedrny, &c., and 
the things denoted would be identified, as far as words could make 
them so. But the dpos is zo¢ the same as the vedrn (xopdy), &c. The 
former is the mathematical term for the musical interval, to which 
the string corresponds in sound. The two, while connected, are 
not identical. This connexion without identity is indicated by 
the genitives: it would be at least slurred and obscured by the 
accusatives. Here is a distinct reason why Plato would have used 
the genitives. His view (the Pythagorean view) of music forbade 
the notion that it was in the yopdai themselves and their relations, 
not in their dpor, that the dppovia had its being. Inthe comparison 
between Justice (‘“‘the diapason closing full in man’’) and the 
dppovia, or musical scale, it was most important, from Plato’s stand- 
point, to respect and keep in sight the distinction between the ideal 
principles of music, and the materials instrumental or subservient 
to their expression : between the ‘‘soul of music,” and the “slave 
of music.” The z#fervals (dpor) of the dppovia illustrate the vzr/ues 
which, combined, enter into and form duxaroovwy. The spor are 
‘‘ bodied forth” in the strings, but differ from these as yvyx7 from 
copa. Should anyone object to the overcrowding of genitives in 
the passage, besides the defence entered in what we have just 
urged, we may further refer to 525 C, €vexa wod¢uou Te Kai abris TIS 
Wuxis paotovys peractpodis, in Mr. Adam’s text. 

607 B, 6 trav Aiav copy 6xAos kparav. For the last word, which 
all mss. give, Mr. Adam reads xpdrwv, which we take to mean 
xapyvwy—the heteroclite gen. pl. of xdpa. If we are right in so 
taking it—and be it remembered Mr. Adam gives no explanatory . 
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notes, but leaves his readings to speak for themselves—we should 
like to ask him how he would translate the quotation thus printed. 
Like caput, xdpa and xepady cannot be, or rather never are, in 
classical Greek, used for the seat of intelligence—for the “‘ head” 
of modern parlance —the reason being that popular opinion 
among the Greeks and Romans connected intelligence with the 
heart or midriff, not, as among us, with the head. Plato, indeed, 
like Alemzon of Crotona, adopted the truer opinion; but Aristotle 
adhered to the popular view, which maintained itself among a 
large portion of his followers as late as the sixteenth century, A.D. 
In such phrases as PiAov xdpa the whole personality, not the head 
merely, is referred to, so that they would furnish a very precarious 
defence of the proposed reading, in which coddy xpdrey would 
naturally mean “ wise heads,” ‘‘wiseacres.” But in fact we do not 
know how Mr. Adam would translate, and therefore we hesitate to 
press our criticisms of his reading, and look forward to the fulfil- 
ment of the promise given by him on p. xx of his Introduction, 
where he writes:—“Some” [of his readings and suggestions] 
“‘ require for their defence a close examination of the argument in 
the passage where they occur. This duty I shall endeavour to dis- 
charge on another occasion. A few will I trust carry conviction as 
they stand.” Many of the proposals do, indeed, ‘‘ carry conviction 
as they stand,” but some, as that which we have just discussed, 
require explanation as well as defence. 

We cannot go into a detailed account of the unadopted sugges- 
tions, recorded in the notes, made by Mr. Adam himself and by 
other scholars, for the improvement of the text. Some of them 
are excellent, ¢.g. Bywater’s éyomévas for éropévas, 504. B; Madvig’s 
xabioracav for xafioraow, 410 C, where the change is slight, and 
the imperfect suits the twa... Oeparevowro just following; Mr. 
Adam’s own suggestion to omit rerov@évar, 516 D; Madvig’s ocoe 
for dowv, 534 B, Campbell’s note on which exhibits its grammatical 
confusion. 

In 335 A, tov Soxotyra re 7} 5'ds xal rov Ovra ypyorov pirov’ rov de 
Soxotvra piv Gvra dé wy, «.t-A. We cannot but wish that there were 
Ms. authority for expelling the spaced rév from the text. So, too, 
we wish the ra absent in 589 D, tows ra trd Oelw. In both places 
the article spoils, instead of serving, the logic of the sentence. 

In 402 A, pa AavOdvor jpas dXdiya dvra ev aracw ols ~orww mept- 
depdueva we should like to see read <éy> ols <&>eorTw as fourteen 
lines further on, ravraxyod wepipepdpeva yvwpilwpev Kai évovra ey ols 
gerry. The thought in both cases is the same; why should the 
modes of expression differ so much grammatically? Especially 
when it is considered how much clearer and more explicit the 
second construction—that with é—is. The preposition, both 
simply and in &veorcy, is regularly found elsewhere in the context, 
402 A—D. The loss of & after dracw would be easy, and its 
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restoration would render the meaning of the sentence more pre- 
cise. 

In 521 C, reptayuryy ex vucrepurns rivos Hpépas els dAnOuvjy Tov Gyros 
<dy>ovea érdvodov, Hy 57 pirocodiay dAnOy pyoope elva:, Mr. Adam’s 
reading of dyovoa for the ovca of Hermann (otcay A) is a great 
improvement, but still greater, we think, would be <dydy>ovca, as 
more suitable to éravodov. Canter proposed dvdyouca for dvatpotca 
of mss. 533C; and in 533 D, in a context precisely similar to this, 
we find ro ris Yuyys Gupa ... EAxer nai dvdya dvw. Indeed dvdye, 
and other parts of the compound verb, are regularly used in the 
passage with reference to the repraywyy: see 529 A, &c. We would 
fain see a comma printed after rov dyros, and before <dy>ovca 
(or <dvdy>ovoa): it would help the reader by showing instantly 
that dAnO@wvnv agrees with ypéepav, and is not to be taken with 
érdavooov. 

In 577 D, Mr. Adam might well have printed dpotos avjp ra 
mode, as Mr. Campbell had suggested, not avyp. In 331 E, he has 
printed with: an aspirate the aynjp of A, woos yap xai Getos dvyp, in 
deference to Bekker. But the phrase Oetos dvyp is Laconian as we 
learn from Aristotle 1145* 29, where, however, it is given oetos dyyjp, 
without the aspiration, in all mss. Other dialects do not employ 
the article to mark the subject with accuracy characteristic of Attic. 
Besides, it is not at all certain that, in 331 E, the dyyp is subject; 
the translation may well be—“‘ he (Simonides) is a wise and inspired 
man ”—not ‘‘the man is wise and inspired.” But in 577 D, there 
can be no doubt that dvjp is subject, and would have the article in 
accordance with Attic usage. 

We conclude by expressing a wish that Mr. Adam had done 
something for the daivyrat of 591 D, and for the &v . . . aicyivoro 
... xapps of 606 C. In the former passage pavetras would make 
all right. daémpras may have resulted from the mistake of continuing 
the force of éav uy into the succeeding clause ; but at all events it 
destroys the grammar of a sentence which is otherwise clear, and 
farfrom complex. In the latter, the av of Schneider suits aicyvvoro, 
but leaves xapys unexplained, for the same av could not possibly 
function in the two different ways required here for the optative and 
subjunctive respectively. The remark of Mr. Campbell, ‘It is 
possible that we have here a carelessly written sentence, &c.,” is 
weak, and introduces a principle which, if generally adopted, would 
bring grammar and criticism alike to ruin. 
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Musa Clauda. Translations into Latin Elegiac Verse. By S. G. 
OweEN and J. S. Puiriimore, Students of Christ Church. 
(Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1898.) 


WE heartily admire and commend this little collection of verses 
from beginning to end—from the preface, which so well pleads 
the cause of an obsolescent but most delightful art, to the last of 
the renderings (some forty in number) which show that England 
can still prove her primacy in the most scholarly of accomplish- 
ments. Mr. Owen and Mr. Phillimore could not, by writing a 
dozen editions of classical writers, and a dozen more books on 
classics or about classics, have asserted their claim to the possession 
of rare and exquisite scholarship so convincingly as they have done 
by this little book. They justly observe in the preface: ‘It is to 
be regretted that the practice of verse composition has declined in 
England, and it is significant that a marked decline in English 
scholarship is coincident with this. Theorists and specialists we 
have many: scholars are a dwindling quantity.” 

But there is one remark in the sensible and graceful preface 
against which we must protest: ‘‘ No illusion,” they write, ‘is 
cherished that a Roman might have mistaken these lines for 
Roman.” We hold, on the contrary, that ninety per cent. of the 
lines might have been written by Ovid or Propertius, and might 
have passed in ancient Rome as the work of those writers. If we 
thought otherwise, we should not hesitate to pronounce the collec- 
tion to be a failure. Who shall say that these lines might not have 
been written by Propertius :— 


Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, I nunc, tolle animos et honesto illude labori: 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure; Sors parca agricolis gaudia parva dedit. 

Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile, Quamquam gente tumes, posito nunc accipe fastu 
The short and simple annals of the poor. Quae sint acta inopum pauca brevisque labor. 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, An prosunt fasces, longaeque per atria cerae ? 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, Divitiae pereunt, forma caduca perit. 

Await alike the inevitable hour. Omnibus exspectatur ineluctabilis hora : 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. Gloria, te propter mortis adimus iter. 


The last line (though not perfect, since du¢ is omitted) we 
prefer not only to Wakefield’s, 


Ad tumuli fauces ducit honoris iter, 


which Munro wickedly rendered, “‘ the path to a public office leads 
to the gorge of a mound,” but even to that great scholars own 
version, which contains a metaphor not in the original, 


Metaque mors quoquo gloria flectit iter. 
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It is curious how Munro, whose earlier compositions both in Greek 
and Latin were unsurpassed and unsurpassable, fell, in his later 
years, into a love of strange expressions which greatly marred his 
work. For instance, in his version of the Elegy, the moping owl 
does not complain to the moon of interlopers, but ‘ sues them for 
rudeness” (rusticifafis agit). Again, ‘‘the little tyrant of his fields ” 
is pusillum ruris erum, which surely would mean ‘a meagre 
landowner.” For the same reason we dislike domznis pusillis in 
Mr. Owen’s version. Cicero speaks of Roma pusilla in a playful 
letter where he says he had so many visitors that Rome, on a small 
scale, was in his house; but we do not think that the contem- 
poraries of Ovid would have understood domints pusillis to mean 
‘the little tyrants of his fields.” Therefore we think this verse is 
a failure. But because ninety per cent. of the verses are far from 
any such fault, we pronounce the whole book to be a great success. 
We could point to other verses which we think an ancient Roman 
would have misunderstood. This is because, in some cases, the 
pieces selected have been so hard to turn that the rendering 
amounted to a four de force. ‘‘We are dropping down the ladder 
rung by rung,” is not translated by the words— 


Quales scalarum nox tenebraeque premunt. 


Yet it is very pleasant to meet the work of Rudyard Kipling in a 
collection like this, which plainly aims at presenting fresh and 
unattempted pieces, though a few standing dishes, notably the 
Elegy, are served up. We have poems by R. L. Stevenson, James 
Thomson, the poet of the City of Dreadful Night, Eric Mackay, 
William Barnes, and Hon. Emily Lawless. It so happens that 
hitherto we have commented only on the renderings of Mr. Owen. 
Those of Mr. Phillimore are equally attractive, especially his Zos¢ 
Leader, Dirge of the Munster Forest, In Memoriam LXIV. In the 
second line of the last, would not zuveniatis be more normal than 
tuventutis for the period of youth P 

Ovid, it is true, calls elegiac verse carmina clauda. In this 
sense we have no fault to find with the title. In no other sense 
can the Muse of Mr. Owen and Mr. Phillimore be called lame. 
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The Codex Turnebi of Plautus. By W. M. Linpsay, m.a., Fellow 
of Jesus College, Oxford. (At the Clarendon Press, 1898.) 


PLautTus, and early Latin generally, owe much to Mr. Lindsay. 
Not to speak of his standard wok ‘The Latin Language,” his 
attractive little volume ‘ Introduction to Latin Textual Criticism ™ 
in its learning, clearness, and simplicity, shows him to be a perfect 
master of the comic poet. His genius as an emender is proved 
by his brilliant restoration of Stich. 700: mica (for amica) uter utri 
accumbamus. The work before us, though not at all easy reading 
(indeed it is very hard), is in the highest degree scientific. No pains 
are spared to track out the remains of the codex of Turnebus (T), 
and no partiality for the discovery leads the author to attach to it 
a greater weight than it deserves (cp. p. 8 and Cl. Rev. xi. 250), 

But T ranks high—though belonging to the Palatine, not to the 
Ambrosian family. Previously a fair amount of information about 
it had been obtained form that ‘“‘rudis indigestaque moles,” the 
Adversaria of Turnebus; and there was good reason to believe that 
the codices to which Lambinus and Scaliger often appealed bore a 
considerable resemblance to T; but it has been reserved for Mr. 
Lindsay to discover where Turnebus got his manuscript from, to 
secure a large number of additional readings which existed in it, 
to prove minutely the position and undoubted importance of the 
‘manuscript, and to show the relation in which the codices of 
Lambinus and Scaliger stood to it. 

Mr. Lindsay found these readings in manuscript notes written in 
a 1540 Gryphius edition of Plautus (now in the Bodleian) by Fr. 
Duaren, a Parisian lawyer, who lived at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. The readings are explicitly stated (p. 488) to be 
taken from a manuscript belonging to a monastery at Sens, which, at 
the time of copying, was in the possession of Turnebus. These Ms, 
notes, however, are not taken from T itself, but doubtless from a 
copy of notes written by Turnebus in an edition of Plautus. They 
extend over the last half of the Pseudolus, the whole of the Poenulus 
and Persa, the first half of the Rudens, and some parts of the 
Bacchides. Of all these portions of the Oxford Gryphius Mr. 
Lindsay gives complete fac-similes. The variants coming from T 
are sometimes marked with the symbol dr (apparently ‘‘ Duareni’’) ; 
but as frequently they have no such mark. They are given inter- 
mixed with readings of an “‘ Italian” ms. which run all through the 
Oxford volume, and are not merely confined to the portions men- 
tioned above. These “Italian” variants can be fairly easily 
detected by comparing them with one of the best known ss. of 
this class, the Leipzig F, a full collection of which is given in the 
large Teubner edition of Plautus. Mr. Lindsay has, with much 
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acuteness and patience, proved that these “‘ Italian ” variants came 
from a copy of the Burney Ms. 228 in the British Museum. 

Eliminate these, and there remain in the selected portions what 
may be regarded generally as readings of T, though sometimes 
they must be considered as emendations of Turnebus, and now and 
then of Duaren. They show us that T bore a very considerable 
resemblance to B, e.g. in Poen. 834 it has fictédes which appears in B 
alone ; in Pseud. 1051, Zfe hac (ac) triumphi (which is found only in 
AB); but it is superior to B as it has Poen. 977, in full, facies 
quidem edepol Puntcast: guggast homo: whereas the last three words 
are not in B, but in A only. Other proofs are adduced leading to 
the conclusion at which Mr. Lindsay arrives, that ‘“‘T was a Ms. of 
the Palatine recension, independent of the immediate archetype of 
BCD, and deriving its text from an earlier transcription of the 
proto-archetype,” and so it can supply a check on BC D in the 
same way as B does on C D (cp. Lindsay, “Introd. to Textual Crit.,” 
p. 8). Further Mr. Lindsay considers that Lambinus had some 
marginal notes like those of the Oxford Gryphius, but not those 
actual notes, more probably another transcript of the marginal 
notes of Turnebus; whereas he considers ‘‘the vetus codex 
of Scaliger, in so far as it can be regarded as a single source of 
variants, to be nothing bnt the marginalia of the Oxford Gryphius.” 
As far as we can judge, these contentions are amply borne out by 
the evidence adduced. A weaker brother could have wished that, 
in somewhat more places, a transliteration of the obscure hand- 
writing of Duaren had been given; but otherwise the book has 
proved most interesting reading.! 

As a specimen of the fruit which has been gathered by Mr. 
Lindsay’s labours, we subjoin the following selection of discoveries 
- ‘ Pseudolus and Poenulus (the words first given are the reading 
fe) — 


PSEUDOLUS: 


808 drachmissant would appear to be the reading of the book 
Duaren copied: possibly it was in T. It may bea 
corruption for drachmts sfant, ‘cost a drachma each,” 
and perhaps the cook, whose wit is rudimentary, may 
have played on séant and surgam. 

830. condivero, as in A: condidero BC D. 

831. patinas indidi, as in A: patina scindidi BC D. 


1 As a parallel to the variants in place, and commudtium in the second ; 
Merc. 59, referred to pp. 14-16(notes), and the Tornesianus (teste Lambini) 
commilcutum, commulcium, convicium, has commulctum in the first place. 
cp. Cic. Att. i. 14. 5, where M b Might that, as O. E. Schmidt sug- 
Bruni’s hand has convicium in bot gests, be a comic word for ‘a thrash- 
pa whereas M, by the original ing,’ ‘a drubbing’? In Merc. 59 it 

and, has commulticium in the first would mean ‘a scourge.’ 


859. 


891. 


gl. 
101zZ. 


104]. 


1087. 
1157. 
1241. 
1242. 
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progrediminor (em. Camerarius). This form is questioned ; 
but it seems attested by the Latin grammarians, and has 
the balance of Ms. support in Apul. Met. i. 22 (opperi- 
minor), cp. Neue- Wagener iii. 210, who, however, reject 
the form, as does Madvig, Opusc. Acad.? 595. 

quin éuis (conj. Pareus); QvITTvis A, quin uis BC D. 

os lenonis aedtum (conj. Brix): ostenonis aedium BC D. 

simitu (conj. Camerarius): simit B; simul C D. 

fe nunc (conj. Cam.): le nunc B: lenonem CD. Cp. 
Lindsay, ‘‘ Introd. to Textual Crit.,” p. 2. 

expeto (conj. Beroaldus): expecto BC D. 

maturare: maturitate BC D. 

invifus: iam inultus BC D: iam intus Koch. 

Ulixem: vi ixem B: vixissem (-t) C D. 


POENULUS: 


14. 


266. 
337- 


504. 
514. 


613. 
824, 
977: 
1077. 
1204. 
1237. 


1344. 
1355- 


clamabis, ftacttum (already read by Turnebus): clama- 
bista titum B: clamabis statim C DF. 

reginas allicarias: reliquias allicarias B. 

Sunt ill alit quos spectare volo; aliae quas BCD. (Adel- 
phasium might well say she wanted to see other men in 
order to excite the jealousy of Agorastocles). 

nequius: inequius BC D; but a strong word is required. 

Nest cum pedicis condidtcistis tstoc grassari gradu: so Lam- 
binus (‘nostri codd. antiqui”), doubtless from T 
ultimately. 

similis malist (conj. Ritschl): similis malus est, other Mss., 
except B which has similis est, leaving out mali, This 
passage shows that T can be used to control B. 

hunc: nunc BC D. 

Punicast; guggast homo, omitted by BC D, but known from 
Turnebus Adv., and found in A. 

quom te (conj. Libbert): quo atte B: quoateC D: quod te 
F: quia te Camerarius. 

nimisque adduni operam. (All mss. except F give minusque, 
and BC D omit addunt). 

Ife st itis (conj. Camerarius and Bentley): ite sittis BC D. 

hasce ato liberas (conj. Camerarius): hasce moliberas B. 

had verbum quidem. (Hence Tumebus read: haud verbum 
quidem): adversum quidem BC D. 
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M. Tulli Ctceronts pro T. Annio Milone ad tudices oratio. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by ALBERT C. CLarK, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford. (At the 
Clarendon Press, 1895.) 


Mr. CLarRx’s edition of the Pro Milone is by far the most exhaus- 
tive yet published in our language. The introduction consists of 
five parts (1)—authorities for the events of 52 B.c.; (2) historical 
introduction ; (3) the sources of the text; (4) the style and com- 
position of the speech ; (5) the arthography of this edition. Next 
we have the text with ninety pages of critical and exegetical notes, 
followed by the commentary of Asconius on the speech, Scholra 
Bobiensia. There are four appendices—({1) the date of the trial of 
Milo; (z) the trial of the two Tribunes; (3) additional readings 
from P; (4) medizval argument to the speech. Three indices 
conclude the volume—{1) general; (2) of rhetorical terms ; (3) of 
proper names. The historical introduction is excellent; in it we 
have succinctly presented all that concerns the career of the 
‘“‘ Hector” and ‘‘ Achilles” of the streets, and the tangled skein of 
events at Rome, at a period which Mommsen calls a political 
witches’ revel, and the history of which he declares to be as diffi- 
cult to write as to set to music a charivari. The article on the 
style and composition of the speech, in which it is fully analysed, 
in accordance with the norms of rhetoric laid down by Cicero 
himself, and by others, is also most interesting reading. In Part 
vir. of the Anecdota Oxontensia, Mr. Clark had demonstrated the - 
Harleian Ms., No. 2682, in the British Museum, to be of paramount 
importance for the criticism of Cicero, and to this belief the 
present edition owes its existence. 

The value of this ms. in dealing with the Zpzstolae ad Famt- 
liares has been fully discussed by Dr. Purser in the introduction to 
vol. 11. of the ‘“‘ Correspondence of Cicero.” In his section on the 
sources of the text of the Pro Milone, the editor shows convincingly 
that H is of far higher authority than E (Erfurtensis), and T 
(Tegernseensis) which have formed the basis of all previous 
editions. In the same section he discounts the value of P (the 
Turin Palimpsest), and relegates the overrated Salisburgensis to 
the class of ‘‘deteriores.” Holding to the Harleian as his sheet 
anchor, Mr. Clark has provided us with a text which differs in. 
many places from those to which we have been accustomed. He 
is of opinion that the text of the Pro Milone is honeycombed with 
glosses and adscripts, some of them obvious, others more insidious 
and more difficult of excision. There is always a danger, when an 
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editor begins to “ bleed” the text of his author, which appears to 
him overturgid, of his becoming a second Peerlkamp, and running 
riot with reeking lancet, crying, ‘“‘ Who else must be let blood ? who 
else is rank?” : but Mr. Clark commits no such excesses, and most 
of his omissions, which generally have the authority of H, will 
command the unqualified approval of the reader. For example, in 
§ 30, where all editors, following P, read “‘ Sin hoc et ratio doctis 
et necessitas barbaris et mos gentibus et feris etiam beluis natura 
ipsa praescripsit ut omnem semper vim. . . propulsarent,” Mr. 
Clark shows clearly that es#am deluts is an interpolation, not only 
from its spoiling the ‘‘ concinnitas”’ of the sentence, but also from 
its being contrary to the sense. Cases in which the Mss. reading 
is successfully vindicated are praedicatam in § 52 ‘‘ proclaimed as by 
a crier” as against “‘praedictam”™; perdifo in § 63; frenorumin§ 51. 
The value of H is seen by the fact that it alone gives harenam for 
‘‘arma” in § 74, a certain reading, though how the corruption in 
all our MSS. arose is not qniteclear. Again, in § 75, we get from it, 
‘‘ privaret ... omni aditu et /umine,” for “‘ limine,” in the sense of 
‘‘ lights,” where, however, the use of the singular with this mean- 
ing in Cicero seems uncertain, and in § 68 anée fesiarefur, the other 
Mss. having the lipographical error, ‘‘ antestaretur.”” Of Mr. Clark’s 
own conjectures one, viz., ipse for “‘ille” in § 56, receives addi- 
tional confirmation from having been arrived at independently by 
Dr. Reid, our pérpov xai xavey in matters Ciceronian. Another 
excellent correction is cum fascibus ad Castorts in § 91—a reading 
originally published by Lambinus, which shows that, in classical 
criticism, as Aristotle observed of philosophy, the truth is often 
found and lost, and found again. In § 102 where other mss. 
have ‘‘ quae est grata gentibus,” and H “ gr (2.e. gratia) ingenti- 
bus.” Mr. Clark has now abandoned his very clever emendation, 
‘‘gratia ingenti omnibus in gentibus,” and accepts the simple 
supplement of Garatoni “‘ grata <omnibus> genitibus.” 

In some passages, however, Mr. Clark seems less successful in 
establishing the text, ¢.g., in § 11, he omits modo after zon, as it is 
not found in H, and also appears to the editor a perverse interpo- 
lation. But modo affords a sense quite in accordance with the terms 
of the Lex Corneliawhen translated ‘“‘ not merely” ; and its omission 
in H after on is quite easily accounted for paleographically. 
Again, in § 4z, where the other ss. have “rumorem, fabulam 
fictam falsam levem perhorrescimus,” and H “ rumorem fictam 
levem.” Mr. Clark reads ‘‘ rumorem levem fictam fabulam perhorresci- 
mus.”’ Dr. Reid edits ‘‘rumorem veremur,” ‘‘ veremur” having 
dropped out owing to its similarity to ‘“‘rumorem.” Perhaps the 
Original reading was ‘“‘rumorem merum fabulam fictam perhorresct- 
mus.’ Another unsatisfactory reading adopted from H by Mr. 
Clark isin § 79. ‘‘ Fingite animis (liberae enim sunt nostrae cogi- 
tationes et quae volunt sic intuentur, ut ea cernamus quae non 


a 
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videmus),” where the ordinary reading, ‘uf ea cernimus, quae 
videmus,” seems unexceptionable if we understand it-to mean that 
the constructive power of the imagination in forming its free images 
is the same as that employed in translating visual sensations into 
perceptions. We cannot agree, moreover, with Mr. Clark’s plausible 
reading in § go, ‘ille denique vivus mali nihil fecisset, cui mortuo 
unus ex suis satellitibus curiam incenderit?”’ H has “ qui mortuo 
unus,” and ‘‘ Sex Clodio duce” is found in all mss. after ‘‘satel- 
litibus ”’; but these three words are omitted as a gloss by the editor. 
The ordinary reading is ‘‘ qui mortuus, uno... duce.” One feels 
instinctively that ‘‘ qui mortuus” is the right reading, but then 
‘‘duce’’ must be wrong. Professor Housman has suggested ‘“‘ face” 
for ‘‘ duce,” and certainly we want some word implying ‘‘ ministro,”’ 
not “duce,” perhaps Sex. Clodio usus. 

In the explanatory notes many traditional views are rejected, 
and questions of style and usage of terms in Cicero are largely 
discussed, constant citations being made from Krebs-Allgayer 
‘‘ Antibarbarus.” We may quote as evidence of Mr. Clark’s acute- 
ness, his fresh punctuation demanded by the rhythm in § 29 :— 
‘‘Statim complures cum telis in hunc faciunt de loco superiore 
impetum, adversi raedarium occidunt ’—“‘ they run up and kill the 
driver’; and also, in § 43, he accepts Wex’s punctuation, required 
by the usage of ‘‘quod caputest.” ‘Quid ? quod caput est, audaciae, 
iudices, quis ignorat maximam illecebram esse peccandi impuni- 
tatis spem ?”—taking audaciae = audacibus. He seems, however, 
mistaken in his rendering of § 14, ‘‘ reliqua auctoritas senatus empta 
intercessione sublata est’’—‘‘the remnant of authority left to the 
senate was destroyed.”’ His objection to the obvious interpretation, 
‘““the rest of the senate’s resolution was rendered invalid,” viz. that 
‘* sublata ” cannot be thus used, since a resolution remained on the 
minutes, even when it was prevented by the veto from becoming a 
sen.-cons., seems untenable. TZollere can surely have a much wider 
meaning than merely ‘“‘to expunge from the minutes.” Further 
notes might have been added in some places, ¢. g. in § 20, on the 
‘‘municipia” and “ coloniae,”’ and vexed questions like that of the 
method of voting of the jurors discussed. 

The work is published in the splendid style to which the 
Clarendon Press has accustomed us, and by its freshness and 
ingenuity cannot fail to add new zest to our study of one of the 
most intricate, and at the same time most interesting of the speeches 
of Cicero. 
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The Assumption of Moses. By R. H. CHaRies, m.a., Trinity 
College, Dublin, and Exeter College, Oxford. (A. C. Black, 


1897.) ; 


Mr. CHARLgs has laid all students of Christian origins under great 
obligations by his diligent and learned investigations in the large 
field of literature which forms, as it were, the background of the 
New Testament. His edition of the Ethiopic Book of Enoch was 
his first considerable work, and since then he has given us the 
Slavonic Zvoch (in conjunction with Mr. Morfill), the Apocalypse of 
Baruch, and the Assumption of Moses, as well as some important 
articles on the pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament. The Assump- 
sion of Moses, which reached us last year, is of peculiar interest ; 
and, although it has been edited three or four times before, there 
was ample room for a new edition by a scholar whose speciality 
was this curious Apocalyptic literature. 

In 1861 Ceriani published, from a sixth-century Latin palimpsest 
at Milan, a considerable portion of the Assumption of Moses. The 
MS. 1s, unhappily, fragmentary, and the end of it is lost; but enough 
remains to give, with the early patristic quotations, a good idea 
of the work. The Latin version, preserved in this mMs., has 
evidently been made from the Greek; it is a further question 
whether Greek was the original language of the book, as Hilgenfeld 
contended in his edition. Volkmar thought that the Greek was 
based on an Aramaic original ; but Mr. Charles argues that the work 
in its earliest form was written if Hebrew. On sucha matter no one 
has a right to an opinion who has not devoted long and careful 
study to its examination; but whether Mr. Charles is right in this 
theory or not, there can be little doubt that, as he points out, the 
Assumption of Moses was written by a Pharisaic Quietist of the first 
century of our era, and represents a truly spiritual form of Judaism. 

The book must have had a considerable influence. St. Jude 
in his Epistle (ver. 9) seems to quote it (although the passage in the 
Epistle has no counterpart in the extant Latin manuscript). Possibly 
the writer of 2 Peter was also acquainted with it, though this is less 
certain. There can be little doubt that the passage (Assumpio, 
iii. 4): ‘‘Nonne hoc est quod testabatur nobis tum Moyses in 
profetiis, qui multa passus est in Aegypto et in mari rubro et in 
heremo annis quadraginta,” has direct literary connexion with the 
words in St. Stephen’s speech in Acts vii. 36: mwoujoas répara Kai 
onpeca ev ry Alyimrw nat év epvdpg Oardooy Kai & ty ep ery 
tegoapdxovra. Mr. Charles also finds parallels to St. Matthew xxiv. 
29, St. Luke xxi. 25, in the corrupt passage (x. 5): ‘‘sol non dabit 
lumen et.in tenebris convertent se cornua lune et confringentur et 
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tota convertit se in sanguine et orbis stellarum conturvavitur.”’ It 
will be seen from these illustrations how important for the study of 
the Apostolic writings is the exact editing of these later Jewish or 
Judeo-Christian books. They have been much neglected in the 
past; but, thanks to Mr. Charles and Dr. James, they are not likely 
to be overlooked by English scholars just now. 

Mr. Charles finds the crux of the Assump/fio in the enigmatical 
name Zaxo, which is found at ix. 1: ‘“‘homo de tribu Levi, cuius 
nomen erit Taxo, qui habens septem filios dicet ad eos, &c.” We 
note this passage here, in order to have the satisfaction of re- 
printing Mr. Burkitt’s convincing explanation of the mystery. 
Mr. Charles had shown that none of the previous solutions which 
had been offered were satisfactory, and that there is evidently some 
reminiscence of the story of the Seven Martyrs of 2 Macc. vii. 2, 
underlying what is told of Taxo, whose resolve is very like that of 
Eleazar in 2 Macc. vi. 19. Now Mr. Burkitt has pointed out that 
Taxo is nothing but a cipher for H/easar, The Latin Ms., which is 
all we have to go on, is very erratic in spelling, and it is not a 
violent change to read Taxoc for TAxo. But TAxoc represents 
ragwx Or taxowx in Greek, which in Semitic letters is PION. 


‘‘ This, as it stands, is no word; but by using one of the simplest 
forms of cipher, viz., taking in each case the next letter of the 


alphabet we get sry dp, i.e. Eieazar, the very name which from the 
context is most appropriate.” 

It remains to add that, after a careful examination of the 
peculiarities of the Milan ms., Mr. Charles has constructed a 
critical and emended text, and has given very full exegetical notes 
on the whole piece. His edition will be indispensable to future 
students of the Assumption of Moses. 


1 The Guardian, June 1, 1898, page 849. 
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THE SECOND TEMPLE OF THE PYTHIAN 
APOLLO. 


§ I—THE THREE TEMPLES. 


ots French excavations at Delphi have brought to 

light, within the last few years, certain new facts 
which enable us to see in a new aspect the scanty literary 
evidence that bears on the history of the temple, or rather 
the successive temples, of Apollo. It is established, by 
inscriptions found in the precincts, that the sixth-century 
temple, known to Pindar and Euripides, was laid in ruins 
at an early date in the fourth century, that it was rebuilt, 
and that the rebuilding was in progress during the Phocian 
usurpation, and long afterwards.’ In the spring of the 
year of Chzronea, a Locrian poet, Philodamos, urges the 
Amphictyons to hurry on the work, that the temple may 
receive the suppliants of the god at the approaching 
Pythian feast.2, The earliest reference to the rebuilding 

'The building account comes down’ ed. Weil in B. C. H. xix., p. 406 


to the archonship of Maemalus, date (Il. 105 5qq.):— 
uncertain, but cérvca 328-6 B.c. The 


inscription is published by Bourguet in alive aaa hig 
B.C. H. xx. 197 sgg. (1896), and may es rdxos &(s éx)dBoros 
now be read in Collitz, S. G. D. I. ii., 


No. 2502, pp. 653 sq7. (1899). phy ixd(ras) xardaxp. 


In the pean to Dionysus-Apollo, And cp. ll. 118 sgqg., p. 407. 
VOL. X. U 
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of the temple is in a passage of Xenophon’s Fellenztca,! 
which shows that the catastrophe must have happened 
before B.C. 371. Two or three years later an Athenian 
stone of the archonship of Lysistratus tells us that Dio- 
nysius of Syracuse mentioned the subject of “the building 
of the temple” in a letter to the Athenians’; and “the 
temple” has, rightly no doubt, been explained as the 
Pythian temple. But we have another stone which teaches 
us how the destruction was wrought.’ Or rather, it allows 
us to divine ; for chance has eliminated two crucial letters. 
A Delphic Ekreninschrzft for the Thurians begins thus— 


@eds. "AydOwv NeoréXcos kai roi ddeAgeoi @ovpiors 
wept Tas mpopavrytas eravevedoavro, éx[ ei | 6 


vaos xat[.. |vOn, cai éofe x. 7. X. 


In the verb, which alone interests us, there is room for 
only two letters, so that xarsxaé@n is not a possible resto- 
ration. M. Homolle’s first conjecture, xcareAXtOn, holds the 
field; for his second thought, xaravi@n, is a false form (it 
should be xaraviéc@n), and it is doubtful whether xaravieyv 
would have been used at Delphi—it certainly would not 
have been used at Athens—in ordinary or official speech 
in the sense of “complete.” s«areAt@y accords with the 
archzological evidence, which suggests that an earthquake 
was the cause of the catastrophe.‘ And we cannot refuse 


1 vi. 4, 2. Prothoos proposed, at Rh. Mus. li. 352-3; more recently 


Sparta, that the cities should be in- 
vited to contribute els roy vady rot 
"AwéAAwvos. 

3C. I. A. ii. §1; Dittenberger, No. 
92. Cp. Wilhelm, Gott. Gel. Anz. 
(1898), p. 221. The letters are [. .]s 
o[. Jo8ou[...]....- jo: read as rijs 
oixo8oulas Tov ved. 

3 Published by Schmidt in Ath. 
Mitth. v. 202 (1880); by Homolle, with 
photograph, in B. C. H. xx. 678 sqq., 
and a valuable disquisition ; by Pomtow, 


by Baunack, in Collitz, S. G. D. I. fi. 
No. 2676. Baunack accepts caravd6n. 
The inscription itself belongs to the 
later part of the fourth century. The 
stélé on which the privilege granted to 
the Thurians had been originally in- 
scribed was lost in the destruction of 
the temple: Agathon and his brother 
propose that it shall be renewed. 

«Cp. Mr. Frazer, Pausanias, vol. v., _ 


334- 
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to assent to the conclusion of M. Homolle, fitting in admir- 
ably with the date supplied by Xenophon, that the cata- 
strophe happened in B.C. 373, which was distinguished as 
an earthquake year.' - 

Of this episode in the history of Delphi the traveller 
Pausanias knew nothing ; and he was equally unaware of 
a subsequent catastrophe which overtook the temple in 
the days of Mithridates, at the hands of Illyrian invaders.’ 
The Medes and other barbarians burned the building, and 
it was not completely restored till the time of Nero or 
Domitian.’ But Pausanias thought that he was gazing at 
a building of the second half of the sixth century.‘ His 
delusion shows that the Delphic guides who instructed 
him did not study the stone documents of their sanctuary, 
which have taught the French excavators a new tale. 

There can be no question, therefore, that the pediment 
sculptures which Pausanias saw and enumerated'—Arte- 
mis, Leto, Apollo, the Muses, the setting of the Sun, and 
Dionysus with the Thyiads—did not belong to the sixth- 
century temple. The only question that arises is, whether 
they even belonged to the fourth-century building. That 
is, are we to believe that the conflagration in the first 
century was a complete or only a partial destruction? On 
the whole, we may be disposed to believe that it was only 
a partial destruction. Pausanias attributes these sculp- 
tures to Praxias, pupil of Calamis, and Androsthenes. It 
is simplest to suppose that his statement is correct. Cala- 
mis flourished in the fifth century; he was still at work in 


1 Strabo, viii. 7, 2, xarexaAtc0y 8’ 4 Numae, 9: Pomtow, Rh. Mus. li, 365 
‘EAlay 8uoly Ereos xpd tay Aeuxtpixay. (1896). M. Pomtow fixes the date to 
Diodorus xv., c. 48 (B.C. 373), xara B.C. 83. 

Thy TleAoxdvyncoy éydvorvro ceropuol pe- 3 Schol. Aeschin. c. Ctes. 116; 
ydAot kal KaTraxAvopo) xépasnal xéAeww Scholl. Aristid. iti. p. 740, ed. Dind. 
&moro:. The calamities of Helice and B.C. H. xx. 703 sgq. (1896). 
Bura are specially mentioned. 4 Paus. x. 5, 13. 
2 Appian, /. §; Plutarch, Vite ® x. 19, 3. 
U2 
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B.C. 427,' and therefore, even if he died in B.C. 426, his 
pupil could conceivably have been employed at Delphi 
in the fourth decade of the fourth century. The dates 
are reconcilable.2~ We may conclude, therefore, that the 
Illyrian fire of the first century had spared the gables, 
and that the edifice which Pausanias examined was the 
fourth-century temple restored, with a good deal of 
Roman work. But by mentioning the pupil of Calamis, 
Pausanias betrayed the fact that the sculptures he saw 
did not belong to the sixth-century temple; and modern 
critics (like Welcker*), knowing of no other building, 
were obliged to resort to the hypothesis that the 
gables had been left empty for two or three genera- 
tions and were not filled till the latter part of the fifth 
century. 

Leaving aside, as beyond our knowledge, the first three 
temples of which his Delphic guides told Pausanias'—the 
laurel temple, the wax temple, and the bronze temple—we 
come to the building which, so far as we are concerned, is 
the first temple of Delphi. This is the building which was 
burned down in the middle of the sixth century. It need 
not have been the first stone house of the Pythian Apollo. 
We may take it that it was built in the seventh century,° 
coeval, perhaps, with the early temples at Selinus, or the 
shrine of Hera at Olympia; certainly not later than the 
house of Poseidon in Calauria, or the double house of 
Apollo—and was it Artemis*?—at Corinth. The rich 


1 Pausanias i. 3, 4. 

2See Frazer, Pausanias, vol. 5, 
337-8: cp. vol. i., p. xciv. 

3 For Welcker’s study of the temple, 
see below, p. 276, note 4. 

4 Paus. x. 5, 9-13. 

6 Strictly, we have a minor limit for 
the date of its building in the Sacred 
War. If it had been built at that time, 
it could hardly have escaped being 


mentioned in connexion with the war. 
Cleisthenes would, doubtless, have had 
a hand in it. We may therefore con- 
clude that it was in existence before the 
outbreak of the war. 

¢The topographical clues won by 


the American discoveries at Corinth . 


seem to determine the Old Temple (as 
it is generally called) as the temple 
with a bronze image of Apollo, men- 
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priesthood of Delphi are not likely to have been behind 
the rest of Greece in rearing, for their god, a stone habita- 
tion of the new style, which seems to have come in early 
in the seventh century. But it need not have been the 
first temple of stone at Delphi. There may have been 
something earlier, of a more primitive type; something 
which the Delphians of the seventh century might have 
regarded as dating from the very foundation of the Delphic 
worship of Apollo. And if so, it was of that older temple 
that the author of the Hymn to the Pythian Apollo 
thought, when he described! Trophonius and Agamedes 
constructing the ‘stone threshold,” and building the 
temple xricroiow Adesorw, when Apollo first occupied the 
spot. But the consideration of this tradition, along with 
Trophonius and Agamedes and Cercyon, lies outside the 
present essay. 

We may then summarise the history of the Delphic 
temple thus, leaving aside the question whether there was 
an older building than that which existed in the days of 
Cleisthenes and Croesus :— 


First TEMPLE, (Built 7th century ?). Destroyed by fire in 
B.C. 548. 
Built between B.c. 548 and (?) B.C. 510. 
Destroyed by earthquake B.c. 373. 
. (a2) Built between B.c. 373 and end of cen- 
tury. Partly destroyed by fire B.c. 83. 
(5) Restored in (1st century B.c. and?) 1st 
century A.D. 


SECOND TEMPLE, 


THIRD TEMPLE, 


tioned by Pausanias in ii. 3, 6. But it 
was a double temple, as Dr, Dérpfeld’s 
examination proved. It is natural to 
conjecture that the second deity was 
Artemis. 

ILI. 295 sgg. (= 115 sgg. of the 
Pythian part). It may be thought that 
the poet of this hymn, as he draws 


elsewhere on the J/iad and Odyssey, 
took his Adivos ob8és from //. 9, 404. 
But Adivos ov3és was probably the 
technical name used at Delphi. Of 
course it could not mean a temple, nor 
need it imply the existence of a temple. 
It was a stone terrace, or platform, in 
front of the adytum. But there is no 
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§ II.—THE BUILDING OF THE SECOND TEMPLE. 


The First Temple, as we may call it, was burnt down by 
accident a year or two before the fall of Sardis. To re- 
build it the Delphians sought contributions from the whole 
Hellenic world. They applied even to the Greeks of 
Egypt, and the king of Egypt himself gave a handsome 
gift A sum of three hundred talents, of which the 
Delphians themselves contributed a fourth part, was 
raised’; but three hundred talents was probably a low 
estimate for the work. The Alcmzonidz of Athens came 
forward, and relieved the Delphians of any misgivings 
they may have felt as to the sufficiency of their fund. For 
three hundred talents they undertook, Herodotus says, “ to 
complete the building of the temple.’* The expression is 
remarkable. It might mean, as Mr. Macan explains it,’ 
that the Delphians had already begun to build; that they 
found themselves in an awkward predicament when it 
looked as if the money would run short; and that they 
then committed the completion of the temple to the 
Alcmeonids. But t&orxodouety and tEepyaleoOue do not 
necessarily mean to complete what has already been 
partly done; they may also mean to do a work com- 
pletely or perfectly,—to carry it out from beginning to 
end, without leaving anything undone. And it seems to 
me far more probable that this is the meaning here. In 


reason why the god should not have preserved. It has been recognised that 


had a stone house in the eighth or 
ninth century; there is no reason why 
the temple of Athena, at Ilios, imagined 
by the poet of /iad vi., should not 
have been of stone. Temple-building 
was revolutionised in the seventh cen- 
tury by the Corinthian discovery of 
roof-tiles; but older stone temples there 
certainly were, though none have been 


the building on Mt. Ocha was not a 
temple (but probably a signal-house). 
1 Inthe first year of Ol. 58, according 
to Pausanias, x. 5. 13, that is, B.c. §48-7. 
? Herodotus, ii. 180. 
3 Jb, 
* Herodotus, v. 62, éfo:xodonjoa. 
§ In his note ad loc. 
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fact, it is not unlikely that one of these words, tEepyaZeo0at 
or dEorodoueivy, Was actually used in the contract which was 
drawn up between the Amphictyons and the Alemzonids. 
This preposition ¢&- was convenient in such agreements,! 
for it left the contractor no loophole for leaving odds and 
ends unfinished. 

It was bargained in the contract, that the temple 
should be built of poros stone. But the Alcmzonids were 
better than their bargain. With a well-calculated munifi- 
cence, which secured them the influence of the oracle, they 
made the front of the temple (ra Eumpooe rov vnov) of Parian 
marble. Whether they exceeded the estimate by this act 
of generosity we are not told explicitly, but the implica- 
tion of Herodotus is that they did exceed it. The infor- 
mation of Herodotus was probably derived from an 
Alcmzonid source; but it is borne out by Pindar, who, in 
the Seventh Pythian, celebrates the beauty of the house 
which the Alemzonide made for Apollo.’ Orators of the 
fourth century, Demosthenes‘ and Isocrates,° state that the 
Alcmzonids borrowed money from Delphi, for the purpose 
of overthrowing the Pisistratids and re-establishing the 
democracy. This may be true; but there is no reason to 
believe the insinuations of Aristotle’ and Philochorus’ 
(probably derived from a common source), that the Alc- 
mzonids undertook the contract for the purpose of com- 
manding money, and used for their political ends the funds 
which were committed to them. The money was, doubt- 
less, paid to them by the Amphictyons according as the 
work progressed. Their object was to gain influence with 


1For example, in the directions 3 For the date of this hymn (B.c. 
connected with the contract for the 486) see von Wilamowitz-Mollendorff, 
building of the Skeuothéké of Philon,  <Aristoteles und Athen, ii. p. 323 sgg. 
1. 95: tatra Axavra etepydoovra: of 4 Meid. § 144. 
pucdoodpevor xara ras cvyypapds. Dit- § rep) dyridécews, § 232. 
tenberger, No. 352. 6 AOKI. c. 19, 4. 

3 Herod. v. 62. 7 Ap. Schol. Pind. Pyth. vii. 9. 
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the Delphic god and prestige in the eyes of Greece. 
They may have borrowed money in the archonship of 
Harpactides for the immediate purpose of the revolution ; 
but this transaction should be kept quite apart from their 
proceedings as contractors. It gave, ‘indeed, a welcome 
handle to their enemies, who were sure to describe them 
as misappropriating the building fund. We shall do the 
Alcmzonids no injustice if we conclude that they were 
losers in hard money by their Delphic contract. 

The architect whom the Alcmzonids employed was 
Spintharus of Corinth. Our authority is Pausanias.' It 
may, indeed, be argued that, as he mistook “the great 
temple” for the temple built by the Alcmzonids, so he 
also mistook the architect of the later for the architect 
of the elder building. It may be held that Spintharus 
was the architect of the Third, and not of the Second, 
temple. But in naopeeic inscriptions of the Third temple 
Xenodorus is mentioned as the architect.?. This circum- 
stance, indeed, as Mr. Frazer has pointed out, need not 
be inconsistent with the employment of Spintharus’; for 
the name of Xenodorus occurs first in spring B.C. 348, 
so that the building might have been begun by Spintharus, 
and Xenodorus might have been his successor. But there 
is no necessity to resort to this hypothesis. It is simpler 
to suppose that in the source from which Pausanias drew, 
whether oral or written, Spintharus was associated, and 
associated rightly, with the Alcmzonid building. In other 
words, his mistake lay, if I may so express it, not in 
connecting Spintharus and the Third temple with the 
Alcmzonids, but in connecting Spintharus and the Alc- 
mzeonids with the Third temple. 


1x, §. 13. I. 67 (B.C. 346), &c. 

2 Collitz, S. G. D. I. 2502 1. 41 3See Frazer, Pausanias, vol. i. 
(p» 655) rae apxiréerom Hevo8dpwr op. xciv, vol. v., p. 337. 
(B.c. 348); again 1]. 62 (B.C. 347), 
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“The forepart” of the temple, which was built of 
Parian marble, can only mean the eastern front. But itis 
an ambiguous phrase. It may mean merely the columns of 
the outer colonnade, six in number,’ or it may include the 
whole facade, or rpdowrov—the architrave and pediment 
as well as the columns which supported them. Nor can 
we fairly press the description of Euripides, in the Jon, 
into the service of the latter supposition. Jo this descrip- 
tion I must now turn. 

The chorus of Athenian girls, handmaidens of Creusa, 
who have never been out of Athens before, express their 
naive surprise at finding in Delphi a temple which can vie 
in splendour with their own splendid sanctuaries at 
home :— 

ovx év rats Cadéars ’AGd- 
vats evkioves Hoay av- 

Aai Gedy povov ovd dyut- 
arides Oeparetac’ 

GNAG Kai rapa Aogia 

to Aatots didupwv mpocw- 


mwv Kadtr\uBrAépapov pas. 


The meaning of these lines is no more than this: So the 
temple of Loxias, too, like the Athenian temples, has 
colonnades and bright facades. evxtoveg avAaf is used here, 
not in the sense of a mepiarvAoc abvAh, but in the sense of a 
weploruXov, or peripteral colonnade, while d:dvuwv to0ewrwy 
could hardly suggest any other meaning than the east and 
west facades of the building.? The girls are standing before 


1We can hardly doubt that the Middleton understood the Parian front 
temple was a hexastyle, though of of the Alcmzonids to refer to the 
course the number of columns on the columns only (23. 288), but the sculp- 
flanks cannot be determined. Middle- tures of the pediment seem to have 
ton conjectured that the scheme was been marble. See below, p. 281. 
6 by 15, but both his conclusions and 2 Jon, 184 sqq. 
his guesses apply to the Third temple, 3 xadAiBAdpapoy is appropriate to 
not to the Second (J. H. S. ix. 313). sxpwoéxwv; it is suggested by the 
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the east fagade—the true front, ra turpoc8e row vnov—and 
their expression, diduua redow7a, involves an inference that 
the western facade is like unto the eastern: an inference 
which was absolutely natural, but was not perfectly correct, 
if, as Herodotus implies, the front was of marble and the 
western side of poros stone. It was not incumbent on the 
poet, in any case, to take account of the difference; but, if 
he had been taken to task by an archeologist, he could 
have convincingly replied that the slightly inaccurate 
inference was dramatically true. 

And if the maidens had passed round to view the 
western facade, perhaps they would have been no wiser. 
For there can be little doubt that all the poros columns 
were coated with a stucco which gave the effect of marble.' 
This was the usual way of treating poros, and it was all 
the more necessary in a building where six columns were- 
of marble. 


§ III.—THE SCULPTURES OF THE SECOND TEMPLE. 


The question of the sculptures of the Second temple is 
simplified by the discovery of the Third. The pediment 
sculptures which Pausanias mentions’ are altogether diffe- 
rent from the sculptures described in the /om of Euripides. 
The solution, adopted by K. O. Miller? and Welcker,‘ was 








metaphor in xpocémewr; but it means 
ultimately no more than xaady. It is 
a phrase of a common type, like 
adySnuos wocis (Antigone 7), &c. I 
cannot follow Mr. Verrall (note ad Joc.) 
in his rendering (‘‘ Symmetric front, 
bright as twin eyes beneath the brows’’) 
or in his conjecture that a courtyard in 
front of the temple is meant ‘‘enclosed 
by two colonnades, resembling more or 
Jess those of St. Peter’s at Rome.” 
This idea could hardly be entertained 
seriously, unless we had an actual ex- 


ample of such an arrangement in the 
sixth or fifth century B.C. 

1The stucco, ‘‘unlike anything we 
now ~call stucco,’? was made of lime 
and powdcred white marble. Cp. 
Middleton, J. H. S. ix. p. 310. 

2 Paus. x. 19, 3. 

3 Dorier, i. 432. 

4 Die Vorstellungen der Giebelfelder 
und Metopen an dem Tempel zu 
Delphi, in Rh. Mus. (N. F.) i. 21 
sqq. (1842). 
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that the description of Euripides referred to the metopes.° 
But now we can leave Pausanias out of the question. His 
statement has no bearing on the Second temple, and our 
sole piece of literary evidence is the passage in the Jom. 
We may deal with it first by itself, before we compare it 
with the archeological evidence which has recently come 
to light. 

It is natural to suppose that the Athenian maidens de- 
scribe only what they are supposed to see before them. 
They are pointing all the time at scenes which are repre- 
sented, or conceived to be represented, on the stage- 
building. And there is no doubt whatever that the stage- 
building was meant to represent the eastern front, the 
main entrance of the temple. Therefore the description 
would refer only to the east fagade. 


fon 190-217. 
a. Sov, ravd dOpyoov’ 
Aepvatov vdpay évaipe 
xpuceats dpmrais 6 Ards mais. 
4 te, 
ira, rpdo.d soos. 
B. Spo Kai wédas dAXos ad- 
a ‘ , y 
TOU 7ravov wupipA€EKToy ai- 
- 2 a > ” 
pet, Tis; dp Ss éuator pu- 
Oeverat rapa myvats 
domirras ‘IdAaos, os 
Ko.vovs alpdpevos Tovous 
Aiy radi ovvavtTA€ ; 
a. Kat pay Tévd’ abpyoov 
Wrepouvros Epedpow Urmov 
Tav wuprvéovcay évaiper 


190 


195 


200 


, 3 , 
Tpiowparoy aAxav. 
B. wavra ro. BrAépapoyr diwxw. 
oxéat xAXdvov év rua Aatvoos Teydvrwwv. 


205 


1 Tyrwhitt and Musgrave (who read __s paintings in the pronaos were described 


éy xruxaios Aatvaissin for 206) referred 
the description, not to the temple of 
Apollo, but to the treasury of the 
Athenians; and Hermann adopted this 
view. Raoul-Rochette thought that 


(Peintures inédites, p. 110: I owe the 
reference to Welcker). 

3 rémoiot, Bury; relxeot, codd.; 
tixaio: Aatyaot, Hermann (approved 
by Welcker). 
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. de Sepxopned’, & Hida. 
. Aevowets obv ex’ ‘Eyxedddy yopywrov wadXAoveay try ; 210 
. Aevoow Tadddd’ exav Oéov. 
. Ti yap; Kepavvoy audimrupov 
GuBpipov év Ards 


WR WA 


éxnBororor xepoiv ; 

a. Spa Tov Sdiov Mixavra wvpt xaracBadot. 215 
Kal Bpdptos aAAov drrod€poot Kiooivowcs Baxrpots 
évaipe. Tas réxvwv 6 Baxyxevs. 


It is manifest that we have to do with metopes. The 
sculptures which fill a gable always form a single compo- 
sition; but here we have three different subjects—an 
adventure of Heracles, an adventure of Bellerophon, and 
a gigantomachy. 

But the question arises, whether we have to deal with 
metopes only. And here Euripides seems to have taken 
some account of the reader, as well as of the onlooker. 
He marks, as clearly as he well could, a potnt at which the 
girls transfer thetr notice from one part of the temple to 
another. The words 


wavTa tor Bréhapoy SiwdKew, 


and then the precise answer, dde Sepxdued’, and the follow- 
ing op (1. 209), show that the maidens have now directed 
their eyes to a different portion of the building from that 
on which Heracles and Bellerophon were represented. 
But the Heracles scene and the Bellerophon scene must 
have occupied two adjoining (wéAagc, 1. 194) metopes, and, 
therefore, we conclude that ¢he chorus now cast their eyes 
rom the metopes up to the pediment. Short of saying, as he 
said in the Hypsipyle,} | 


yparrous T éy derotoe tpoaBAeov rimous, 


Euripides has made the transition as clear as could be 


} Frag. 764, ed. Nauck. 
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desired, by the artifice of a marked pause—zavra roe 
Br~papov Stew. 

But the poet has made the matter even clearer. While 
the deed of Heracles and the deed of Bellerophon are 
described each for itself, as independent scenes, the other 
three feats— of Athena, Zeus, and Bromius—are, prelimi- 
narily, grouped together as a single composition, the 
kAdvoe Iyavrwv. In fact, ll. 205-207 (ravra—¢irat) form a 
preface to the description of the detatls of the pediment. 

It appears, then, that Euripides conceived a Battle of 
the Gods and Giants as the subject of the eastern pedi- 
ment of the Second temple. In this respect, therefore, 
the temple is to be compared with the Hecatompedon of 
Athena Polias, with the Megarian treasury at Olympia, 
with the temple of the Olympian Zeus at Acragas, in all 
of which the gigantomachy was a pedimental composition; 
and not with the Selinuntine temple F, or the Parthenon, 
where combats of gods and giants were represented on 
metopes. On the gable of the Delphic temple, as described 
by the poet, it is evident that Zeus was in the centre, con- 
suming Mimas with fire ; Pallas was on one side, destroying 
Enceladus; Bromius, on the other, unarmed, slaying with 
his ivy staff another of the children of Earth. 

A word must still be said of the expression in 1. 206. 
The reading év réxatot Aatvatcor, due to Hermann, has been 
widely approved. It is a correction of év reiyeot Aatvorce 
which the MSS. give. refyeor cannot be right, for refyece 
cannot stand for rofyoto., and the plural is out of place 
here. Moreover, ~ vv is not in harmony with the general 
character of the rhythm: we desire uzv. The correction 
might be, and has been, supported by a similar corruption 
in the Andromeda,’ where rexiouarwy was corrected by 


1 Fr. 124, ed. Nauck (who silently the Mystic Theology of Dionysius 
adopts ruxiopdrwv). The citation is Areopagites, c. 2, in Oper. S. Dion., 
found in the Scholia of Maximus on ed. 1615, i. p. 242, and in the Para- 
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Jacobs to ructopudrwv. Yet, so far as facility of corruption 
goes, rixacot has no advantage over rémrow, which I have 
suggested, as, while equally good in sense, saving us from 
having to assume the second change of Aatvator to Aatvoror. 
In the Hypstpyle (loc. cit.) rbwove is used of pedimental 
sculptures. 

The description of Euripides reminds us of H. Schrader’s 
admirable reconstruction! of the gigantomachy, which 
adorned one of the pediments of the old temple of Athena 
on the Acropolis of Athens. Starting from Studniczka’s 
brilliant restoration of Athena,’ Schrader has shown that 
the composition was of eight figures and three groups. In 
the centre was Athena transfixing a giant (Enceladus ?) — 
a striking group most ingeniously restored. On either 
side of her a god strove with a giant; a few fragments of 
the gods remain, but their antagonists are completely lost. 
In each corner lay a prostrate giant, and these two figures 
have been partially recovered. Thus, in the general idea 
of the composition, thé gigantomachy at Athens resembled 
the gigantomachy at Delphi, as described by Euripides. 
The struggle was not represented, like the battles of the 
Greeks and Trojans in the gables of the Aeginetan temple, 
in two opposing bands, ranged on each side of the pedi- 
ment; but a number of single groups of combatants were 
distinguished—three groups at Athens, and, so far as we 
know, three groups also at Delphi. 

We have now to compare our conclusion from the 
passage in the /om with the archzological evidence which 
has been furnished by the French excavations. A number 
of sculptures have been found on the north-east side of the 
temple, and there seems no doubt that they belonged to 


phrase of the same work by George the transition from metopes to pedi- 
Pachymeres, bid. ii. p. 164. But ment. 

whether the poet wrote ruwoio: or ré- 1 Ath. Mitth. xxii., 59 sgg. (1897). 
xaoi, the words éy r. A. emphasize ® Joid. xi., 185 sgq. (1886). 
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the decoration of the Second temple. Moreover, it seems 
highly probable that they formed part of the decoration of 
the pediments. They fall into two groups, for some are 
wrought in marble, and others in poros. And if we infer, 
as we must infer, that the marble figures belonged to one 
pediment, and the poros figures to another, we have a most 
satisfactory agreement with the statement of Herodotus, 
that one facade of the temple was executed in marble; and 
we learn that the historian’s words, ra Eurpoade rov vno, did 
not refer merely to the columns and entablature, but to 
the pediment as well. 

But if ra Eurpoc8e rov vnov Means—and it is hard to 
suppose that it does not mean—the eastern pediment, and 
if the maidens in the /om are conceived as gazing at ra 
tumpoobe rov vnod, a serious difficulty arises; for the marble 
figures, which belonged to that eastern pediment, certainly 
formed no part of the gigantomachy. They include three 
women, standing up, in repose, ‘‘in the attitude and dress 
of the female statues of the Acropolis,” and a man, also 
standing up and in repose.’ 

On the other hand, the figures in poros stone suggested 
a gigantomachy to M. Homolle. These include a draped 
woman, “ walking towards the left, or fighting”; a draped 
man, walking towards the left; a man on his knees and 
hands (almost in the attitude of the giant of the old temple 
of Athena on the Acropolis), suggesting a figure in the 
corner of a pediment.’ 

In the main point, then, the archeological evidence 
seems to bear out the conclusion which we drew from the 
description of Euripides. Fragments of a pediment have 
been found, which may well have represented a giganto- 

1 See M. Homolle’s report in the 2 Also a “‘torse d’un homme nu se 
Bull. de Corr. hell. xx. pp. 650 sqgg. _ présentant de dos,’’ and the ‘téte, 
There are also ‘‘trois avant-trains de _poitrail et jambes antérieures d’un 


chevaux,”” and a ‘‘téte d’hommce cheval.” 
barbu.’’ 
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machy, and included a female champion, who may well 
have been Athena. Butin a subordinate point the archzo- 
logical and the literary evidence seem to conflict. For, 
while it is most natural to suppose that the chorus in the 
fon were gazing at the eastern front, there can hardly be 
any question that the poros sculptures belonged to the 
western gable. Two solutions are possible. The simplest, 
perhaps, is that Euripides did not trouble himself about 
archeological accuracy. He knew that one of the pedi- 
mental compositions was a battle of gods and giants, in 
which Athena played a part; and it did not matter to him 
or the audience which pediment it was. The other alter- 
native is, that the audience are expected to imagine that 
the maidens walk round to the west side of the building, 
and back again; and that the stage-building is supposed 
for a few minutes to represent the western facade. This 
would be possible, if there were no realistic stage scenery; 
but the first solution seems much simpler. 
The assumption that the poros sculptures do belong to 
a gigantomachy is not quite certain. If it should beruled, 
after further technical examination, that the assumption is 
untenable, it follows that this description of Euripides is 
imaginary. But I contend that in any case a pediment, 
whether real or imaginary, was described by Euripides. 
1M. Homolle says (of. cit., p. 652), de les loger dans le tympan.” The 
of the sculptures of the gigantomachy main object of this paper is to show 


in the Jon, ‘‘ce ne serait pourtant that this is not an uncertain hypothesis, 
qu'une hypothése des plus incertaines but the most natural interpretation. 


J. B. BURY. 
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NOTES AND CORRECTIONS TO VARRO’S 
R. R., IL, Il. 


OST of the following suggestions on Varro’s de 

Re Rustica were written five years ago. During 

the Easter vacation of this year (1899) I re-read the two 

books with greater attention, and rejecting what my 

deliberate judgment did not approve, have reduced the 

rest to the compass of a short article. My notes are 

-based on the edition (1884), and Latin Commentary (1894) 

of H. Keil, the learned and conscientious editor of the 
Grammatict Latent. 


P = the readings of Poliziano’s cod. Marcianus, noted by 
him in the margin of a copy of the ed. princeps 
now in the National Library of Paris. 

A = cod. Paris. 6842 A. 

B = cod. Laurentianus, 51. 4. 

V = ed. princeps. 

II. 

1. 20. Fere ad quatluor mensesa mamma non ditunguntur agni, haedt 
tres, porti duo. ¢ quis quoniam tport sunt, ad sacrificitum ut inmolentur, 
olim appellati sacres, quos appellat Plautus, cum att ‘quanti sunt porct 
sacres ?’ 

Port, for which Keil prints furz, a correction of 
Poliziano’s, may rather be Sorc: purz, as sacres is not found 
applied to other animals. 


zz. Propler nimium laborem ut contrariam (so AB, contrarium P) 
nullam exercitalionem. 


Keil prints, after Iucundus, autcontra. It would not be 
VOL. X. x 
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impossible to retain contrartam, ‘excessive labour or its 
opposite, never being exercised at all.’ I find it hard to 
believe that confra could be expanded into contrartam. 


ib. Signa autem sunt, ut corum tquit st e labore febrem habent, 
adapertum umido spiritu crebro et corpore calido. 


After adapertum Keil, from the Aldine, adds os, which 
would come better Jefore it. For gut sz I suggest st guz, 
‘for instance in the case of any such as labour has made 
feverish.” 


27. Neque enim hirundines et ciconiae, quae in Italia pariunt, in 
omnibus terris partunt. non scitis palmulas careotas Syriam parere tn 
turca, in Italia non posse?’ 


Keil conj. mon scttts palmulas careotas Syrias parere in 
Iudaea, explaining palmulas of the ¢vee and making c. Syrias 
object accusative. Judaea is an old correction, goingback 
to Poliziano. It would be equally close to the MS. tradition 
to write von scttts palmulas careotam Syriam p. in Iudaea, 
in It. non posse ? careotam having been changed to a plural 
owing to the preceding pal/mulas. The opposition of zz 
Ludaca, tn Italta seems supported by the similar opposition 
inc. 2.3: Caudts obseruate ut sint in Italia prolixts, in 
Syria breutbus. 


11. 1. Nunc rursus uos reddite nobis, 0 Eptrotae, de unaquaque re ut 
uideamus quid pastores a Pergamide Maledoue potis sint. 


In the Cambridge J. of Philology, xvii. 140, I have said 
these verses appeared to me to be a hexameter fragm., 
perhaps from Lucilius— 


Nunc rursus uos reddite nobis, 
O Epirotae, rem unam quamque (or, de uno quoque) ut uideamus, 
Quid pastor de Pergamidis Maledoue potis sit, 


in which, of course, the third verse is highly conjectural. 
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But that the triple hexametrical ending was not accidental, 
I feel even more assured now. 


ut.1. Cut Cossinius, Quoniam satis balasti, ingutt, o Faustule 
noster, acctpe a me cum Homerico Melanthio {cordo de capellis. 


I think this passage should be compared with 4.1 
Cognosce meam gentem suillum nomen non habere, nec me 
esse ab Eumaeo ortum. As there Tremellius Scrofa explains 
how his ancestor got the name of Scrofa from an actual 
incident of war in Macedonia, and did not trace his origin 
to Homer’s diog Upop3ic, Eumaeus ; so, on the other hand, 
Cossinius, to express the fulness of his knowledge about 
goats, calls himself a scion of the same family as Homer’s 
aimdAo¢g aliywv, Melanthius. Instead then of cordo I 
would write coorfo. The word must be taken in close con- 
nexion with cum H. Afelanthio; the co- in this instance 
having its full form ‘ with,’ #.¢., of an identical stock. 


1v. 17. Parere tnunc oportere porcos, guot mammas habeat ; st minus 
partial, fructuariam tdoneam non esse. 

Perhaps aunt; this would well suit the proverbial, 
almost homely, cast of the dictum. Varro has aiun?t again 
7. 7: @duodectmo enim mense, die dectmo atunt nasct; a 
similar remark of a homely and commonplace kind. 


v. 8. A collo corpore tapolea (so A, apoleo B P) demissa (so A B, 
demisso P). 


Pontedera conj. afalo'= molli. The adverb amadwe 
‘would suit demtsso better, ‘ the body gently falling from the 
neck,’ 


vi. 5. Relinguitur de numero, quorum greges non sane fiunt {niestet 
gut onera portent. 


I am not satisfied that Keil is right in his correction 
nist ex ets. It looks to me more like mzsez ez, or mtst tet: 


Merula conj. 7zs7 e2, 
A 2 
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vil. 8. Admitiere oportet, cum tempus anni uenertt, bis die, mane et 
uespere, per origa tmisit (so P, perorigami sit, B; peor origa missit A), 
appellatur quiqut admitiit. 

Per ortgam, Pontedera: cf. IT. 8.4: zdemgue ut tneat 
eqguas per ortgas curamus. Whether the following letters, 
tst¢ (or as A zsset) represent zs z/a (Scaliger), zs szc, or stc 
(Victorius), is uncertain; my feeling is rather for ¢s szc or 
ts tla; but why alter guzguz to guz? Varro seems to mean 
that the name orzga was given indifferently 40 anybody who 
admistt (ecum equae). 

ib. 9. Cum, equus matrem salire cum adduci non posset, eum capite 
obuoluto auriga adduxisset ef coegissel matrem inire, cum descendenti 
dempsisset ab oculis, tet ille impetum fecit. 

£n is an easy correction, marking an action which was 
surprising and not to be expected. 


vill. 1. At the outset of this chapter Varro says he will 
not let Murrius and the others engaged in the discussion 
go away till they have discussed the third division of the 
subject, mules, dogs, shepherds. Then follow these 
words :— 

Breuis oratto de istis, inquit Murrius. Nam muls} et item bigeneri 
atque insitictt, non suople genere ab radicibus. Ex equa enim et asino fit 
mulus, contra ex equo ef asina hinnus. 

Keil writes: Nam mult et tlem <hinnt> bigenert, and if 
ef ttem is retained, some word must have fallen out. But 
tttdem is an easy Conjecture; it would mean ‘ proceeding to 
speak of mules in the same way as we have spoken of 
horses,’ nearly ‘to continue what we were saying.’ The 
two classes are, on this view, not mentioned till the words 
ex equa, &c. 

vit. 4. Hos pascimus praecipue faeno atque hordeo, ef td ante 
admissuram et largius facimus, ul cibo suffundamus uires ad feturam. 

Forcellini explains suf‘undamus as pres. subj. of suffun- 
deve. It must surely be pres. ind. of suffundare, just as 
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Lucretius speaks of underpropping the body with food, 
4. 867: Propterea capitur ctbus ut suffulctatartus. Non. 48, 
suffundatum dictum est subtectum ; dictum a fundamentss. 
Varro Tafe Menippu: ut antiguz nostrt in domtbus latert. tts 
paululum modo laptdibus suffundatis, ut umorem effugerent, 
habttabant (so Biicheler fr. 524). 

If this is so, z¢ must, I think, be wrong, and ef should 
beread for it. The converse seems to be true ing. 1: Cazes tta 
custos pecorts t et etus gut co comite indiget ad se defendendum, 
for the meaning is obviously ‘the dog is guard of the 
sheep-flock in the sense of guarding a creature that needs 
the dog’s companionship for self-defence.’ £¢ therefore 
should here be #¢. 


1x. 2. Ultro mulos circumfluxisse. 

‘Swarmed round’ the intruding wolf. Luc. Ill. 421: 
Roboraque amplexos circumfluxtsse dracones. 

x. 4. One of the conditions of legal ownership in sales 
of cattle is thus stated :— 

St in ture cessit, cut potius cedere, et td ubt oportust tubs. 


The second #dz looks like a piece of legal formula, and 
is perhaps an error for 202, as in Catull. LXUI. 4. 


5. Cibus eorum debet esse interdius separatim unius cutusque tgisues 
gregis, uesperlinus in cena, qui sunt sub uno magistro, communis. 


The strange gtsues is a notable specimen of one form of 
MS. corruption, viz., the combination of the last letters of 
a word with the first letters of another, here of (gre) gis 
ues pertinus). It would seem probable that the archetype 
of PAB (in all of which gzsues is found as here printed) 
was copied from an original, in which the scribe either 
from accident or perhaps from the difficulty or indistinct- 
ness of the handwriting could not make out the first syllable 
of g7e( gts), and joined it on to the wes of uespertinus; then, 
seeing his mistake, wrote the full word gregzs, followed by 
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and separated from wesfertinus, without erasing what he 
had first written. Keil, very properly, prints it in brackets, 
and it may safely be omitted in considering the structure 
of the sentence. ELorum is pastorum, and czibus has a double 
genitive depending upon it, corum and untus cutusque 
gregis: ‘Their food ought to be served in the day-time 
separately for each single flock, but at evening should be 
taken at the supper, and shared in common by all the 
shepherds who are under one master.’ This construction 
of unzus gregts is, no doubt, lax, and somewhat xara obveow. 
Yet it is not alien to the loose style of Varro, and seems 
preferable to supplying magistrt from guz sunt sub uno 
magtsiro, or supposing magzstrt to be concealed in the gzs 
of gisues. 


9. Firmas, non turpes. 


‘Strong without being ugly,’ which constant exposure 
to the air and hard labour combined might be expected to 
make these women. 


8. De nutricatu hoc dico, easdem fere et nutrices et matres semel. 
Simul aspicit ad me. 

Another case of a dittographical error. It is clear, as 
in I, 2. 7, that semul goes with asfictt, ‘in saying this he 
looks at me,’ therefore is not likely at the end of the pre- 
vious clause. Probably esse has fallen out after matres and 
before szmul, which, at some stage of the transcription, had 
been written with an é, of which our extant MSS. preserve a 
trace in semel. 


9. Cut ego: Certe, inquam, nam in Illyrico hoc amplius, tpraegnax 
sacpe cum uenil pariendi tempus, non longe ab opere discedere, tbique 
entxam pucrum, referre, quem non peperisse, sed tnuentsse putes. 


praegnatem Keil: I should prefer praegnatt, a dat. de- 
pending on cum uentt tempus. In several early hand- 
writings ¢ is attached to the preceding letter in the form of 
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a loop bulging tothe right, and sometimes descending below 
the rest of the letter; such a loop might easily look like 
part of an x. See the page of the Bodleian Vergil in 
Lombard character, figured in my twelve facsimiles from 
Latin MSS., Oxford, 1885, in which this form of # appears 
frequently. 

After the words zzuenzsse (why not repperisse?) putes, 
Varro continues : 


Nec non etiam hoc, quas uirgines thi appellant, non numquam annorum 
XX, guibus mos corum non denegautt, antenuptias ul succumberent quibus 
uellent ef incomitatis ut uagart liceret et filios habere. 


Except that zonne is given by AB for non before dene- 
gautt (possibly for on zd denegautt), an error already 
corrected in V (Ed. Pr. 1471), this is the tradition of 
- the MSS. Keil’s words, ‘hoc quoque apud Illyrios insti- 
tutum esse narrat Varro, ut uirgines, quibus mos eorum 
id non denegauit, ante nuptias succumberent quibus 
udlent iisque incomitatis uagari et filios habere liceret’ 
does not really solve the difficulty of the construction. It 
is an anacoluthon of the true Thucydidean type: nec non 
etiem hoc (tradunt), quas uirgines ibi appellant, quibus mos 
eorum non denegauit (=permisit) ut ante nuptias succum- 
bermt .. . et ut uagari liceret et filios habere (eas 
succimbere et uagari et liberos parere). That is to say, the 
doube z/ does not depend on any understood tmsittutum 
or th like, but on mon (zd) denegauzt, and the infinitives, 
whick the clause guas utrgines 161 appellant requires to 
comphte the construction, are to be supplied from the 
clausesuccumberent . , . uagart liceret et f. parere. 


XI. 2 Ad perpurgandum ea, quae auuridipas co magis fuisse ex herba 
quae tpsisumplae perpurgare solent corpora nostra. 


Perlaps ad p~. ca quae a utridt pasc(u)o (so Jucundus) 
magis pitt, sed ex herba quae tpsa sumpta p. solet c. n. (or 
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sed ex herbis quae tpsae sumptae p. solent c.n.). The only 
point in this correction which is new is /uzt, sed for futsse. 
Thisismine. ‘For complete purging, that kind of pasturage 
which has been drawn mainly from green fodder, and what 
is more (sed) from herbage which itself if taken (z.¢. not as 
forming the milk of the cattle) has a purgative effect upon 
our bodies.’ 


9. Quam [lanam] demptam ac conglobatam alit uellera alit uellimna 
appellant: ex quorum uocabulo animaduerti licet prius lana (corrector 
codicis A /anae\ uulsuram quam tonsuram inuentam. quit etiam nunc 
uellunt, ante triduo habent tetunas, quod languidae minus aegre radices 
lanae retinent. 


Uellimna is in P B, uellam mina in A (cod. Paris. 6842), 
Scaliger, who at first wrote uell/zmina, changed his mini 
later on and preferred welamzna, It is true that in L. L. 
v. 130, Vestts a uelis: uela ab eo quod uellus lana tonia 
untuersa ours. ta adtctum quod uellebant, Varro seen- 
ingly connects welare and wellere. But in the passage of 
the R. R. there is nothing to suggest welare or uelum, or any 
of their derivatives; and if we/amen is used for wellus,the 
passages in which this occurs are very hard to ind. 
Whereas the word fannuuellium (L. L. Vv. 114) poins to 
the existence of other forms in which the same stem o:curs 
which is found in wel/us, and, as I think, in the wedtmna 
(possibly we//umna) under discussion. 

Another passage of the L. L. points in the same direc- 
tion: V. 54, among the explanations of the name Vilia, is, 
quod tbi pastores Palatint ex outbus ante tonsuram tmentam 
wellere lanam stint solttt, a quo tuelle tnera (so F, ut GH 
tn aera) dtcuntur. As Scaliger rightly saw, thiscannot 
be wellera; it must be a longer and more unuswl form, 
whether wedlemztna, uellimina, or anything else, is u.certain. 
It was certainly not wedamzna: it looks extremelylike the 
uellimna of R. R. IL. 11. 9. 
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lanae for lana is found as a correction in A, and must, 
I think, be right. There remains aegre, which barely 
admits of translation, unless msnus aegre can be forced into 
meaning ‘with less resistance.’ I suspect aegre (aegrae B) 
was originally a gloss to /angutdae, and later found its way 
into the text. In any case it ought to be bracketed as 
doubtful. 

At the end of B. II. the words xzger turrant noster have 
been corrupted most curiously into mzger 1m tura nt 1 oste. 
I have one remark to make in accounting for this odd cor- 
ruption. It is, that the ¢ preceding 2 oste must have been 
part of the vocative termination, z.¢. that it was written in 
the archetype Zuranzt, not Zurant. The same phenomenon 
I have observed in many MSS., and its value is not slight in 
the present case, for most of the depravation thus becomes 
intelligible, ¢uzanzz moste[r| easily breaking up into % 
vant tn oste, and this zz reacting later on the former part of 
the name. 

B. 1m. 

1. 4. Lfaqgue non sine causa matores nostri ex urbe in agros redigebant 
suos ciues, quod et in pace a rusticis Romanis alebantur ef in bello ab its 
talebantur. 

Read alleuabantur, ‘ were supported.’ 


6. (collis febas) eftam nunc tta dicunt, cutus uestigium in agro Sabino 
uta salaria non longe a rete (corrected in V to a Reaée) miltarius cliuus 
appellatur tebae. cum agri culturam primo propler paupertatem maxime 
wndiscretam habebant, quod a pastoribus qui erant orti in eodem agro et 
serebant et pascebani, quit postea creuerunt peculia diutserunt. 

Few will accept Keil’s transference of cum from its 
MS. position before agrz culturam, to a perfectly strange 
station between m. cltuus and afpellatur. The construc- 
tion cutus uesiigium m. cliuus appellatur tebae=c. uest. est 
guod m. cl. appellatur t. is quite Varronian.! 


1 This may be the origin of the cor- Feretri, Crimine quod certo dux ferit 
ruption in Prop. 1V. 10. 45, 46 causa ense ducem, if for quod certo we read 
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It does not seem necessary to change cum habebant 
into cum haberent ; cum is here causal, the original use of 
land indiscriminately for tillage or pasture being regarded 
as the antecedent and cause of its subsequent division for 
the two purposes. For this indicatival cum in a causal 
sense, see Roby, 1725 sqq., who restricts it to writers 
before or coeval with Cicero, Gildersleeve, Lat.Gramm., 5064, 
n. 2, Holtze, Syntax. priscor. script. Latin, Ul. pp. 125 sqq. 
Gardner Hale, Zhe cum constructions, p. 97, 224 Sqq. 


11.5. Zua enim (uilla) oblita est tabulis pictis nec minus signis ; at 
mea uestigium ubi sit nullum Lysippt aut Antiphilt, et crebra sartoris et 
pastoris. 


Professor Nettleship, Contr1b. fo Latin Lextcography, 
p. 583, shows that sar/or may = sarrttor, a hoer, and that it 
comes from a verb of the 3rd conjugation, sarto, saruz, 
sartum, Sarereé. 

Keil’s change of ef crebra to at appears to me wrong, 
especially with a¢ at the beginning of the clause, where it 
is necessary, ‘ua entm—at mea. Our own idiom cor- 
responds: ‘ with no trace of Lysippus or Antiphilus, and a 
great many of the hoer and the shepherd.’ | 


9. Axius aspictt Merulam et quid tgus inqutt, est tsta uilla st nec 
urbana habet ornamenta neque rustica membra ? 


For the mysterious gus I suggest ergo, which was written 
g° and this misunderstood for g° = gus. Quid ergo? tnqutt: 
Est tsta utlla, &c.? or, as Jucundus thought, it may be 
tgitur, written as g’ (see Cappelli, Dzztonarto di Abbre- 


conserto, i.e. causa nominis Feretri est 
quod crimine conserto dux ducem ense 
ferit: ‘as etymon of Feretrius, each 
leader first exchanges taunts, then 
strikes his opponent with his sword.’ 
conserere crimen is intentional, in 


allusion to the use of conserere in 
joining battle (c. pugnam, manus, &c.). 
The frst act of the conflict between 
the two chiefs is to bandy recrimina- 
tions, the second to draw swords, 
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viatureé, p. 132, a new work which every student of palzo- 
graphy should procure). 


13. De quibus ef Poenus Mago et Casstus Dionysius et alii tquod 
separatim ac dispersim in libris reliquerunt. 


Quod admits, though only just, of an explanation, viz. 
a change from auéhors of works on agriculture (Mago, 
Dionysius) to similar wrt/tmgs by others, ‘on which points 
M. and D. (treat), as well as what others have left specially 
or in scattered remarks in their writings.’ It is much 
simpler to suppose guod a corruption of guoque. 


18. Merula mi, inqutt, recipe me quaeso discipulum uillaticae pastionis. 
Llle, Qui simulac promiseris minerual, incitpiam, inquit, 1d est cenam, 
Ego uero non recuso, uel hodie ex tsta pastione tcrebro. 


This is Keil’s text, as PAB give it. Jucundus conj. 
Quin for Quz; yet Qut seems genuine nearly = nam tu, 
but taking up the offer of Axius more immediately. ‘You 
have but to offer me the pupil’s fee, and I shall begin.’ 
Crebro, I suspect to be an error for credo. 


III. 9. Quts contra nunc {minthon non dicth sua nthil interesse, 
ulrum ws pisctbus stagnum habeat plenum an rants. 


Varro is contrasting the good old times when sguals 
and mupzles were the whole stock of the fish-pond, with the 
Juxury of his own day, which despised any humble kind of 
fish, and stocked its ponds with mullets and similar expen- 
sive kinds. /:zthon might therefore mean, as its being 
combined with mebullus by Columella (vit. 16. 4) 
suggests, an upstart, or swaggerer; and if this is the 
idea, it would naturally be connected with piv@uc, ‘ ordure,’ 
just as uuvOdoac agec is used by the comic poet Damoxenus 
seemingly = dismiss with contempt (Kock, III. p. 349), 
and similarly by Archestratus (there quoted by Kock), 
THY aguny pirOov racav, wAjy Thy ev "ADHvac. The passage 
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from Philodemus, wep? caxwwy, cited in Keil’s Commentary, 
is disappointing as to the meanzng of pivOwyv, for the words 
we «xal’ ypag plvOwvag awd rii¢ plvOn¢ are merely paren- 
thetical,' and cannot be taken as proving that pivOwy 
meant the same thing as PpevOudueroc, one who takes a 
high line, an assuming man. And though Philodemus 
connects pivOwy with pla, mentha, mint, it is equally 
possible that it was formed originally from plvOog, and 
expressed disgust or contempt. Such a sense would be 
quite in keeping with the preference which Varro expresses 
for the ancient simplicity in contrast with the nauseous 
affectation of the younger generation of snobs and par- 
venus. 


V. 4. in hoc tecto cautis quae tcautis fabulata habeant aliquod ad- 
portat subplementum.* : 


Obviously quae cauzae, a pleonastic repetition belonging 
not only to the earlier Latin (Plaut. Epid.1. I. 41 est causa, 
gua causa), but to Cicero and his contemporaries, Varro and 
especially Caesar. Zumpt., § 743, quotes a large number of 
instances, e.g. causam inimicttiarum, qua causa. Flacc. 
33, 81 fabellas, quibus im tabellts, de Orat. 1.38, 173; Verr. 
111. 79, 184 t” €0 ordtne, quit ordo; B. G. 1. 6 thnera duo, 
guibus ttenertbus : cf. Wolfflin on B. Afric. 23 adoppidum... 
tin guo oppido; 80 signum obseruare, quo signo. This 
would be clear, even if it were not a fact of paleography 
that -zs and -ae are often confounded, seemingly owing 
to the abbreviation ¢ = is. Palzeography again helps us 
in the words (V. 10) cercum hutus rtpas ambulatio sub dto 
pedes lata denos, ab hac tambulatio est tm agrum uersus 


1 This is clear from the position of the 
double efre, the first of which explains 
BpevOvbec@a: as derived from Apévéus, in- 
cense, the second, efr’ ap’ ofov dhrore, 
admits the possibility of some different 
etymology; the words ds xaé’ jas 


hlvOwvas ard tis wlyOns stand between, 
and merely tl/ustrate the etymology of 
Bpev@verGa: from Spévéus. 


_ 2 Pontedera, Antiqq. Lat. Graec., p. 


449, Con]. tn hoc tecto cauicisque cautae 
tabulata habeant, &c. 
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ornethonts locus; for ambulatto has obviously supplanted 
ambulative (ambulatione), or ambulatioe é. 


14. ipsum falere ad duo pedes altum a stagno, latum ad quinque, ut 
in culcitas ef columellas conutuae pedtbus circumire possint. 

Keil explains conuzuae of the birds who dine in company. 
Preceding commentators had explained it of the guests 
who were taken by the owner of the aviary to see the birds 
in or out of the water. The aviary is called ‘a bird’s play- 
house,’ ¢heatridion auzum. The guests walk along a raised 
wall of 5 feet in width from one part of the spectacle to 
another. The cudcifae are for them, not for the birds: the 
columellae are probably the small pillars on the top of 
which the birds are seated. If Varro meant by conusuae 
the birds, he would have said, zve, not czrcumzre, as it is the 
guests who walk all round the stagnum, to observe, what 
could not fail to amuse them, the various movements, atti- 
tudes, &c., of the birds, whether on land or in the water. 


vi. 3. Lfague Setus tis dat in menses singulos hordet singulos modios, 
tia ut in felura det ubertus, antequam salire inctpiant eas a procuratore 
ternos pullos exigit. 


This passage only needs proper punctuation, antequam 
salire tncipiant eas, a procuratore ternos pullos exigtt. The 
nominative to sa/tre is, of course, the male peacocks, and 
an accus. after it is quite regular. 

VII. 5. The combination pastor columbarum is comparable 
with our ‘ostrich-farms,’ ‘ostrich-farmer.’ Propertius’ 
Cinnamon et mulls pastor odorts Arabs. (Il. 13. 8) proves that 
pastor was also used of growers of cinnamon or other sweet: 
scented Jlants. 

6. Item quae felae sunt in cerlum locum ut disclusum ab altis rete 
habeat quo transferatur e quo foras ex peristone euocare possint matres- 
gue. 

transferantur, P., ie. a reading noted in the Ed. Pr. by 
Poliziano from the Codex Marcianus. ertséone is, of course, 
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an error for perzsferone. I suspect posszut should be fosszt, 
like medcatur—promat just before, both of the dove-farmer. 
The construction seems to be wf guae fetae sunt, (eas) habeat 
tn certum locum disclusum rete (abl.) ab altts, guo transfe- 
vantur, ée quo posstt foras euocare ex p. (eas) matresque. He 
seems to distinguish such of the doves as are pregnant 
( felae) with those that are sitting (mafres). 1 certum locum 
is not merely after hadeat, ‘keep in a place,’ but is partly 
determined by /ransferantur, though zz locum habere is 
quite a possible construction in pre-Augustan Latin, and 
was revived as archaic in the age of Fronto. See Tyrrell 
& Purser’s Correspondence of Cicero, vol. vi., p. 92. 


9. quos (accipitres) columbarit interficere solent duabus uirgis uiscatrs 
defictis in terra inter se curuatis, cum inter eas posuerint obligatum animal 
quod tilem petere soleant accipitres. 


Salmasius conj. tmtpelere which is, in meaning, just the 
right word = ‘to make a dash at.’ Keil rightly questions 
the word in 111. 16. 8, where MSS. give zzfectantes; but, in 
the present passage, I hold with Salmasius, except that 
possibly guod td tmpelere may be thought nearer to the 
letters of the MSS. Lucan VI. 223, of a she-bear wounded 
by a javelin, Se rotat tn uulnus telumque trata receptum 
Impetit et secum fugientem circuit hastam, for so Haskins, 
Hosius, Francken agree to edit, against the Vatican 
palimpsest, which has Jmfedzf. The aptness of the word 
in the passage of Varro should, I think, count for more 
than the fact that it is not known to occur in coeval 
writers, 


IX. 4. Gallos salaces quit animaduertunt, ‘st sunt lacertost, rubents 
crista, etc. 


To complete the construction elsgant opfortet should be 
supplied from the former sentence. There is no reason for 
bracketing gzz. 
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11. Qut, ut hoc tntellegant, concutiant, errare, quod tinanes uttales 
uenas confundant in tis. Idem aiunt, cum ad lumen sustuleris, quod 
luceat id esse tob inane. 


Those who shake the eggs (to see whether the chick is 
hatching) do wrong, because they confuse (disorder) the 
veins of the embryo inside before they are well filled out. 
The same authorities tell you, if, when an egg is lifted to 
the light, it is transparent, such an egg has nothing inside. 

Inanes admits of a meaning, and from 06 it is not far ta 
ouum or obum. The same word appears in I. 2. 11 as cum, 
and was there corrected by Poliziano. 


18. Haec nouissimae in triclintumtgenantum introtverunt e culina 
propier fastidium hominum. 

Keil conj. cenantium: tentantium would be nearer the 
MSS. 


xX. 3. Anseribus tadmittendum tis tempus est aptissimum a bruma. 


Victorius, with his usual masterliness, corrected ad- 
mittendum tzs to admtttendts. There is a very similar cor- 
ruption in Cic. Att. v. 11.6: #2 pracfectis excusatto 118 quos 
uoles deferto for excusandts. 


7. Quotienscumque sumpserunt (cibum) locus solet purgari, quod 
tpsae amant locum purum neque tpsae ullum, ubt fuerunt, relincunt 
purum. 

Varro is speaking of geese (anseres), a masc. word, as the 
words immediately preceding this passage prove that he 
considered it, sec curati cerctter duobus mensibus fiunt 
pingues. Why then the double feminine, tpsae—tpsae? 
Keil’s suggestion that Varro wrote guod (hae aues) amant 
l. purum neque tpsaeu.u.f.r. purum seems over-hazardous. 
Possibly, in both places, Pse (Jerse) has been mistaken for 
(t)psae. This would give a nice double meaning, ‘left to 
themselves, they like a clean place, and, z/ left to them- 
selves, never leave any place clean they have been in.” 
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The filthiness of the goose might well deserve such an 
epigram. | 
x1. 1. Primum locum, qui est facultas, eligere oportet palustrem. 


Quz is here a dative, and is supported by both B and P. 
In A it has been corrected to cuz. In Biicheler’s Carmina 
Latina Epigraphica, 1020. 2: Quz fueras carus utuus et tlle 
ftbt, 1060. 5: uola, parens, nocuere tibt, gut mumina sacua | ut 
plura ertperent, plura dedere bona, gut is also dative: cf. Birt 
in Rhein. Mus. for 1896, p. 564. In Cic. de Rep. Il. 11. 19: 
tribuere td cuique quod stt guogue dignum, Du Rieu thought 
the C which Baiter prints had been changed into Q 
(QVIQVE) in the palimpsest. Though, therefore, Keil 
prints in Varro, III. I. 1 got, it seems possible that gzz 
should be retained, as an existing form of the dat. = cuz or 
gwot; and so Munro proposed to write in Catull. ii. 3, 
xxiv. 5 (J. of Philol. Iv. 247). Cf. Neue-Wagener Formen- 
lehre, ii., p. 454. 


2. Circum totum parietem intrinsecus crepido lata, in qua secundum 
parietem sunt tecta cubilia: ante eas uestibulum tearum exaequalum 
opere tectorio. 


t+ carum seems very meaningless with ante eas im- 
mediately preceding; possibly duarum or eodem. 


4. Quae, ut supertores, neque propler fecunditatem neque propler 
suauttatem saginantur tel sic pascendo fiunt pingues. 


I suggest e¢ sz; they are not fattened (like geese, 
III. 10. fin.) by artificial methods, although they become fat 
by merely grazing about. 


x11. 6. L. Aelius putabat ab eo dictum leporem a celeritudine, quod 
leurpes esset. Ego arbitror a graeco uocabulo antico, quod eum Aeolis tet 
bonum déropw appellabant. 


Perhaps se? bonum, ‘ that is, a fine one,’ a limitation of 
the word as used in Greek. 16. 24 ¢ fico mel, sed non bonum. 
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xv. 2. dn hoc dolium addunt glandem aut nuces tuglandes aut 
casianeam. (Qutbus in tenebris, tcumularim positum est in dolets, fiunt 
pingues. 

Poliziano’s v. 1. cumulatim (cf. Gétz, Thesaur. Glossar. 
Emendat., I. p. 16: aceruattm cumulattm) is so thoroughly 
appropriate that it seems wasted labour to improve upon it. 
Cum must have fallen out after cumulatim, as I think, fol- 
lowing Varro’s usual rules of collocation, not déefore it. 


xvi. 4. Hae apes non sunt solitaria natura, ut aquilae, sed ut 
homines. Quod st tin hoc factunt etiam graguli, at non idem. 


Keil brackets zz: I think it may be a truncated znde, 
from copying men. 


XVI. 5. Tria enim harum, cibus, domus, opus, neque tdem quod cibus 
cera, nec quod ea mel, nec quod domus. 


Read ec quod <hoc> domus. 


ib. Forts pascuniur, infus opus factunt, quod dulcissimum quod est, et 
dets ect hominibus est acceplum, quod fauus uenit in altaria et mel ad 
principia conutut et in secundam mensam administratur. 

A sentence quite in the style of the de lingua latina, 
particularly in the accumulated quod, ‘which, as being very 
sweet, is welcome both to gods and men, inasmuch as the 
honeycomb finds its way to altars.’ The last guod introduces 
an example or circumstance which proves the point, just 
as immediately after, 6 fin. s4ague 22s (bees) unctus gut acces- 
stl, pungunt, non ut muscae ligurriunt, quod nemo has urdet, 
ut tllas, tn carne aut sanguine aut adipe, ‘since no one sees 
bees licking meat, blood, or fat.’ Keil alters guod in this 
latter passage to guwo, ‘owing to which’: I think, un- 
necessarily. 

9. Omnes ul in exercitu utuunt atque alternis dormiunt et opus 
faciunt pariter ef (om. A.) ut colonias mittunt. 


Either ef should be omitted with A, or for z¢, following 


Crescentius’ paraphrase, 2” colontas, should be substituted 
VOL. X. Y¥ 
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tm; a confusion which I have illustrated in my Vedletus, 
p. 164. In16. 29 Varro has progentem in colontas mittunt. 


Sed, 0 Merula, Axius noster ne dum haec audit physicam tachiscat, 
quod de fructu nihil dixt, nunc cursu lampada tibe trado. 


Macescat Scal., fatiscat Schnezder, marcescat Ketl. 

Scaliger’s macescat seems to me preferable to Keil’s 
marcescat on these grounds: (1) macesct# occurs also in 
I. 55. 1, where Keil’s marcesctt is a conjecture drawn from 
III. 5. 3, 1. 16. 20 (birds and bees pzmeng\, and not so well 
applicable to o/zves, beaten heavily and becoming lean and 
thin in consequence. (2) macesctt would more readily 
assume an & (machiscat P A B) than marcesctt. 


11. Hos numquam minus, ul peraeque ducerent, dena milia sestertia 
ex melle recipere esse solitos, cum {ets et uelle expectare, ul suo potiu 
tempore mercatorem admitterent, quam celertus alteno. 


I suggest cum bts etiam uellent exp., ‘at the same time 
that they were willing to wait even twice (z.¢., for a second 
offer), in order to take a purchaser when it suited them 
rather than in greater haste at an inconvenient time.’ 


12. Ubinon resonent imagines hic enim sonus harum fugae extstimatur 
esse procerum. 


If this is what Varro wrote, he must have followed some 
writer on bees who stated that hives were not to be set 
where there was an echo, as the bees would not remain, 
fancying, from the sound, that their aristocracy was taking 
to flight, and themselves not caring to stay, if they with- 
drew. He certainly talks of regu/t in 17, but the case is 
not quite the same, as proceres seems to imply an order, 
whereas vegu/s are the rival kings (reges), and of these there 
could be but few. 

13. Among the favourite foods of bees the last-mentioned 
is cytesum (neuter) quod ualentibus uttlissimum est, The sense 
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must be as Ursinus inferred from Colum. Ix. 5. 6, mztnus 
salenttbus, when the bees are notin health; but the emen- 
dation is hardly probable. I should prefer <zom> ualentibus, 
as tnualentibus appears to be non-existent. 


16. Media aluo in qua introeant apes faciunt foramina parua dextra 
ac sinistra. Ad extrema qua mellarit fauum eximere possint opercula 
inponunt aluts. 


Ad extremam Keil; rather, ab extrema, sc. aluo. 


18. ut expedial mellario, cum duo sint eadem aluo, interficere nigrum ; 
cum sit cum altero rege, esse seditiosum et corrumpere aluom |quod fuget 
aut cum multiludine fugelur. 


Varro is here speaking of rival veges in a hive, a black 
and a speckled. In such a case the black one should 
be killed, as otherwise he will prove a ringleader of 
revolt, and seduce the hive from its allegiance till he 
succeeds in banishing his rival or is himself banished with 
the rabble that follows him. Quod shall therefore be guoad, 
on which form in the R. R., see Keil’s Commentary, p. 5. 
Or the subject to fuget may be the other vex (the uarzus), 
and mulittudine refer to the main body of the bees, his sub- 
jects. Such a change of nominative is common with Varro. 


20. $2 fransferendae sunt aluos in alium locum. 


I have little doubt that Varro wrote sz transferenda est 
aluos: for when transferenda é had become ¢rans/ferendae, 
it was natural to add szzzZ. 


30. A mellario cum td fecisse sunt antmaduersae tactundo in eas puluere 
ef circumlinniendo aere tperterritae quo uoluni perducere non longe inde 
oblinunt ertthace. 


Keil retains this as an anacoluthon. I believe such an 
anacoluthon to be impossible, and solve perferrilae as a 


corruption of perterrét & ; another paleographical error. 
XY 2 
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34. sine aluus non sit fertilis nist quid eximatur exempio (exemptio 
Ursinus) cum est maior, neque universam neque palam facere oportel, ne 
deficiant animum. 


sine is more probably s#ze, with which it is confused 
sexcenttes, than szm. In mztst gutd I cannot believe, with 
Keil, that ze guzd is concealed and nothing more. Rather 
there would seem to be a corruption in which me—gquzdem 
played some part, perhaps me st (qutd) eximatur quidem, 
‘if, on the other hand, the hive should not be fruitful, 
care must be taken, that even if any portion of the honey 
is removed, in case such removal is on a larger scale, it 
should ‘not be extended to all the combs or be effected 
openly,’ z.e. allowing that some of the honey is withdrawn 
(which, in the case of an unfruitful hive is always question- 
able), it must, if the amount withdrawn is considerable, be 
done partially and, as it were, by stealth. 


Xvi. 9. in Batano taut ardis tanta ardebat cura, ut architecto per- 
misertt uel uf suam pecunitam consumeret. 

Perhaps 72 Batano autem (p)ar(a)dtso, in his pleasure- 
grounds at Baiae. 


ROBINSON ELLIS. 


( 303 ) 


THE GUEST OF MAECENAS. 


Hor. Od. Il. 20, 5-7. 


Non ego, pauperum 
Sanguis parentum, non ego, guem vocas, 
Dilecte Maecenas, obibo. 


HE words “ quem vocas” in the above quotation are 
far more difficult of interpretation than at the first 
glance they appear. There is here no perplexing choice 
of conflicting readings, no awak elpnuévov, and yet commen- 
tators seem unable to agree as to the precise meaning of 
the expression. Nevertheless, it will be found, we think, 
not unworthy of close examination ; for its elucidation, if 
we mistake not, will throw a strong light on the character 
of Horace, and bring into prominence certain features in his 
moral physiognomy which have been hardly sufficiently 
noticed, especially as regards his attitude towards his 
friend and patron Maecenas. 

The passage in which the words in question occur is 
not to be explained on a priorz grounds, but by the help of 
the context, and by parallels from Horace himself. Its. 
right interpretation will be arrived at rather by getting 
into moral rapport with the writer than by minute verbal 
scholarship. | 

Still there is a preliminary word to be said on the 
subject of “‘vocas.” We think it will generally be admitted 
that “ voco,”’ used absolutely, conveys the idea of a7 zxv:2- 
lation to dinner rather than anything else. No doubt it is 
sometimes used absolutely in other senses, but only when 
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the context is such that there can be no ambiguity about 
the meaning. In a passage, however, like the present, 
where the context does not fix the meaning, we are entitled 
to understand the expression, provisionally at least, in the 
sense of ‘invite to dinner’: see, ¢.g. (to quote one classical 
example out of the many given by the commentators and 
lexicographers), Ovid, Fastz, iv. 423 :— 


Frigida caelestum matres Arethusa vocara?. 


The burden of proof then, that the verb is not to be 
taken in this sense, rests on those who assert that this 
meaning is not to be found in the words here. Accordingly 
the commentators, since Bentley, almost unanimously 
assume, either expressly or tacitly, that such a meaning 
would be intolerable in a poem of this kind. That a poet 
aspiring to immortality, announcing his approaching trans- 
lation to the skies, when, as a melodious swan, he shall 
soar far beyond “the smoke and stir of this dim spot 
which men call earth,” should, in that rapt ecstasy, allege, 
as one of his chief titles to fame, that his patron frequently 
invited him to dinner(!), does appear, at first sight, to 
transcend the bounds of probability, were that poet even 
more notorious than Horace was for that “frightful real- 
ism ’’ which Goethe found so offensive. 

Hence practically all modern editors endorse Bentley’s 
sarcastic comment on the interpretation “ vocas” = “ad 
cenam vocas ” :— 


‘‘ Haec interpretatio parasiti potius gulam quam gratum clientis 
animum exprimit, quasi vero magis esset cum Maecenate pulpa- 
menta comedere quam vitam pecuniam agrum in Sabinis ei 
debere.” 


We need only mention the views of two modern editors, 
one German and one English, as typical of the rest. 
Orelli, comparing ‘“ Pauperemque dives me petit’ (Od. 
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ii. 18, 10), says, “ Utrumque significat liberum sibi ad 
Maecenatem aditum patere, seque ab eo veri amici loco 
haberi et sincere diligi.” 

- Page, 22 loco, says, “‘vocas,’ ‘dost summon,’ 2.é. to 
poetic endeavour, to the hope of glory and immortality”; 
and adds, “If Pliiss be right in his opinion as to the ode, 
then ‘ vocas’ would be clearly used of calling on Horace 
by name at the funeral, and bidding him hail and fare- 
well.” He does not allude to “vocas” = “ad cenam 
vocas”’ as an even possible interpretation. 

Horace says he will assume the wings of the tuneful 
swan, and so, Superior to Envy (mark these words !), he 
will leave the cities of men, full of low-thoughted care, and 
begin to enjoy the immortality which he anticipates. We 
venture to say that the words “ Superior to Envy” strike 
the dominating note of this poem, and furnish the key to 
the right interpretation of “ quem vocas.” However nobly 
independent and free from false shame Horace might be, 
he must, with his sensitive poet’s mind, have deeply felt, 
throughout his whole life, the slights to which his humble 
origin made him liable. 

He was not more magnanimous than Shakespeare, and 
Shakespeare felt them too— 


‘*When in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes 
I, all alone, beweep my outcast state .. .” 


It is a bitter thing for a genius to feel that accidental 
deficiencies expose him to the detraction and contempt of 
men intellectually and morally his inferiors. 

It 1s true that Horace feels the littleness of the men 
who pretended to despise him for what was really one of 
his titles to honour— 


“ Ut quantum generi demas virtutibus addas,” 


but the fact of his being thus unjustly assailed cannot 
have been otherwise than galling to him. 
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At the time when the second book of the Odes was 
written this malignant spirit must have been still vigorous. 
When the fourth book was published, at a much later date, 
this envy had been in a great measure silenced by the 
verdict of fame: cp. Od. iv. 3, 16, 


‘*Et iam dente minus mordeor invido ”; 


but the words “ minus mordeor” show that he had felt 
that ‘‘ serpent’s tooth” before, and that he felt it even yet, 
though in a less degree. In fact, like Hercules, 


‘*Comperit invidiam supremo fine domari.” 


It was only by leaving the world altogether he could 
entirely escape it: hence 


Neque in terris morabor 
Longius, Jnvidiaque mator 
Urbes relinquam. 


Horace’s detractors assailed him on two grounds—(r1) on 
account of his low extraction; (2) as having, by mean arts, 
as they insinuated, managed to creep into the favour of 
Augustus and Maecenas. These two grounds are stated in 
Lib. 1, vi. Sat., where we have what we may call, to use 
the well-worn phrase, Horace’s Afologia pro Vita Sua, 
ll. 45 sgqg.:— 

Nunc ad me redeo libertino patre natum 

Quem rodunt omnes libertino patre natum 

NVunc quia sim tibi Maecenas convic/or. 


These were the two stock themes of Horace’s detractors, 
so far as his position at the time was concerned. He was 
of bourgeois origin, not noble, and he was the friend and 
guest (convictor) of Maecenas. 

The word “convictor” has a most important bearing 
on the interpretation of “quem vocas.” Though not 


| 
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necessarily = dinner-guest, it comes as near to that mean- 
ing as possible, “conviva” and “ convictor” being only 
slightly varied forms of the same stem. L. & S. explain 
it as “ He who lives with one, a fable companion, messmate.” 
Scheller, s. v. convictus, in his Latin Lexicon, says, quoting 
from Nepos, habere aliquem in convictu, “to have constant 
intercourse with.” ‘“ This intercourse among the Romans 
consisted chtefly tn eating with one another.’ Compare Cic. 
Fam. ix. 24, 3 (Cicero is advising his friend Paetus not to 
forego society) :— 


‘‘Sed mehercule, mi Paete, extra iocum moneo te, quod perti- 
nere ad beate vivendum arbitror, ut cum viris bonis, iucundis, 
amantibus tui vivas: nihil est aptius vitae, nihil ad beate vivendum 
accommodatius: nec id ad voluptatem refero, sed ad communi- 
tatem vitae atque victus remissionemque animorum quae maxime 
sermone efficitur familiari, qui est in conviviis dulcissimus, ut 
Sapientius nostri quam Graeci: illi ovprdéota aut civderva, id est» 
compotationes et concenationes, nos ‘ convivia,’ quod tum maxime 
simul vivitur, Vides ut te philosophando revocare coner ad cenas.”’ 


Also De Senectute 45, much to the same effect. Compare 
also Tacitus, Germania, 21, “ Convtcttbus et hospitiis non 
alia gens effusius indulget .. . pro fortuna quesque apparates 
epulss excepit.” 

And to show that the notion of a close connexion 
between the ideas of friendship and eating together was 
not confined to gormandizing Romans, we may be per- 
mitted to quote the sarcastic language of Thomas Carlyle 
(Sartor Resartus, chap. iii.), “What else is the true meaning 
of spiritual union but an eating together? Thus we, in- 
stead of friends, are dinner-guests.” 

Indeed, that the “convictus” of Romans implied all 
this, at least in the opinion of Augustus, is made plain by 
the following passage, quoted by Suetonius from a letter 
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of Augustus to Maecenas, referring to Horace by name—a 
passage exceedingly pertinent— 


‘‘Ante ipse sufficiebam scribendis epistolis amicorum, nunc 
occupatissimus et infirmus Horatium nostrum a te cupio abducere. 
Veniet ergo ad ts/a parasitica mensa ad hanc regiam et nos in 
epistolis scribendis adiuvabit.”’ 


And again, in a letter to Horace himself, ‘‘Sume tibi 
aliquid iuris apud me, tanquam si convictor mzhz fueris ” 
(the “mihi” being probably a playful allusion to Horace’s 
close intimacy with his other patron). | 

Bentley, in his sarcasm about the “ parasiti gula,” was 
unconsciously echoing the very charge which Augustus 
jestingly repeats, and which furnished the most ordinary 
weapon of attack to Horace’s detractors. 

By his own admission, Horace certainly gave grounds 
enough for such a malignant view of his relation to his great 
friend. He would seem, as he humorously acknowledyes, 
when at Rome, to have been always on his way to 
Maecenas’ parties and levées, or coming from them— 


‘‘Tu pulses omne quod obstat 
Ad Maecenatem memori si mente recurras !” 


The excitement into which an invitation from Maecenas 
threw him, in the earlier stages of their intimacy, he 
amusingly describes (Saé. Il. vii. 33 sgq.) :— 


Iusserit ad se 
Maecenas serum sub lumina prima venire 
Convivam, Nemone oleum fert ocius? Ecquis 
Audit ? cum magno blateras clamore fugisque. 


As to the value set on an invitation to dine with a great 
man, see Juvenal’s sarcastic remarks, which would, no 
doubt, pretty well express the view which many in society 
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took of Horace’s devoted attendance on his friend (Sav. v. 
13 Sgq.) :— 
Primo fige loco, quod tu discumbere iussus 


Mercedem solidam veterum capis officiorum. 
Fructus amicitiae magnae cibus . . . 


Need we pursue this part of the argument further? 
Horace evidently made himself laughable in the eyes of 
his friends, contemptible in those of his enemies, by his 
fondness for Maecenas’ table. 

And yet let us not hastily subscribe to the charges of 
his accusers, and brand him as a parasite and sycophant. 
A dinner with Maecenas was not to him an ordinary meal : 
it was the sacrament of friendship. We must remember 
the strength of his attachment to his friend. Passion with 
him, as with many poets, seems to have thrown itself 
rather into the devotion of friendship than of sexual love. 
It was so with our own Shakespeare, so with Tennyson, so 
with Israel’s lyrist, who, in 42s In Memoriam to Jonathan, 
speaks of that friend’s love, which he fully reciprocated, as 
wonderful, passing the love of woman. 

Horace was drawn to Maecenas by a hundred ties. 
It was Maecenas who had taken him up when a poor 
struggling scrzda, had overlooked his lowly birth and his 
social awkwardness, and encouraged his first attempts at 
poetry. He it was who had first recognized his genius, 
and introduced him to the Imperial court. Who ever 
forgets his first patron? Horace was not the man to do 
so. Besides all this, there was the added charm of high 
birth, rank, elegant accomplishments, congenial tastes. 

Can we wonder that Horace sought every occasion of 
being with such a friend; that his first invitation to his 
table was an epoch in his life; that he was never so happy 
as when gathered with the small circle of distinguished 
men who were feasted at that hospitable board P 
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For Maecenas was not one of those who “dulled the 
palm with entertainment.”? To be a regular guest of his 
was an honour which the noblest in Rome might prize, so 
choice and exclusive was he in his society. Maecenas was 
well known to be one “paucorum hominum.” His friends 
were men of the highest character, as he was “ cautum 
dignos assumere, prava Ambitione procul.” 

We must, in candour, add that, with all these dignified 
motives of attraction, there were mingled some of a more 
carnal nature. Horace was a man who, like Thackeray, 
loved a good dinner and a good glass of wine. He liked, 
as well as any man, “ accedere ad unctum,” and we know 
that Maecenas’ little suppers were of the most vrecherché 
style. Horace could not, as he tells us in one of his Odes, 
attempt to indulge his guests with wine like that which 
Maecenas’ cellars supplied. 

Putting, then, all these considerations together, is it 
too much to say that, 4 Hlorace, whether he was right or 
wrong in thinking so, it seemed that the one most precious 
privilege of his life was, that he was the intimate friend 
and favoured guest of Maecenas, the man whom he loved 
so much that, without him, he found life literally impos- 
sible? 

Does then Bentley’s sneer at the parasitical gluttony 
involved in the interpretation “‘ad cenam vocas’”’ seem so 
well-founded after all? 

But again let us return to the point from whence we 
started. We ventured to assert that in the words “Invidia 
major” the key to the interpretation of ‘quem vocas” 
would be found. 

We have endeavoured to show that, considering the 
relations existing between Horace and Maecenas, there is 
no absurdity in supposing that this “ius vocationis,”’ so to 
speak, was regarded by Horace as the greatest honour and 
blessing of his life; but we would now urge that a com- 
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parison of the 2zoth Ode of the second book with that 
passage in the Safzres to which we have already referred, 
viz. I. vi. 45 S¢g.:— 


Nunc ad me redeo libertino patre natum, 
Quem rodunt omnes libertino patre natum, 
Nunc quia sim ti1tbt, Maecenas, convictor, 


(almost exactly = quia me voces) makes it almost certain 
that the “quem vocas” must be here used in the sense 
which has been so much ridiculed. 

The two things which, at the time Horace wrote (nunc), 
formed his enemies’ constant theme of detraction were, as 
we have seen, (1) his birth: (2) his intimacy with Maecenas, 
that he was Maecenas’ conzictor, with all which the word 
implied. Assuming that “quem vocas”’ has the meaning 
‘‘ad cenam vocas,” then this passage exactly tallies with 
the other. 

Horace proudly emphasises the taunts of Invidia. He 
zs *libertino patre natus”; he is “ Pauperum sanguis 
parentum ”’: let who will utter the sneer, “ Fructus ami- 
citiae magnae czbus,” he ts the convicior of his friend— 


Quem vocas 
Dilecte Maecenas. 
Thy guest and friend, beloved 
Maecenas, thine. 


A. A. BURD. 


( 312 ) 


THE SIXTY-SEVENTH ODE OF CATULLUS. 


HEN Professor Robinson Ellis declares that anything 
in Catullus is involved in great obscurity, it be- 
hoves everyone who thinks he can make his way through 
it to pay great heed to his steps lest he fall. Consequently 
it is with much diffidence that I put forward the following 
solution of the problems presented—through a curious 
paradox—by the plain tale from the hills which constitutes 
the 67th Ode; and I should hardly have ventured to do so 
at all, had I not found myself in substantial agreement with 
Munro as regards the actual story. It will be most con- 
venient to discuss the difficulties of the poem in detail, 
and then to give what I consider to be the correct version 
of the intrigues carried on by the too facile Brixian. 
The poet begins by addressing the Door as 


O dulci iucunda viro, iucunda parenti. 


The point of this line has never yet been satisfactorily ex- 
plained, although it is of fundamental importance for the 
criticism and discussion of the whole poem, so much so, 
indeed, that its neglect has vitiated every attempt at ob- 
taining a clear, consistent story, and has been one reason 
why Munro’s elucidation was not immediately received by 
all the world as quite beyond dispute. Taking the line 
as it stands, the most abandoned metaphysician will ac- 
knowledge that it is either sarcastic or not sarcastic. But 
it is absolutely impossible that it should have a sarcastic 
meaning, asin that case it must inevitably refer to an event 
in this chronique scandaleuse of which the poet as yet knows 
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nothing, the relation of which does, in fact, constitute the 
Door’s main plea for exculpation, and on which the poet 
then indulges in a comment of bitter irony— 


Egregium narras mira pietate parentem, 

Qui ipse sui gnati minxerit in gremium ! 
But if it is impossible that the line should be sarcastic, it 
is equally impossible that it should be anything else. Inthe 
former case we can at least attach a meaning to it, and even 
a wrong meaning is better than no meaning at all. My 
support of the antithesis is based upon the following con- 
siderations. It is quite incredible that Catullus contrasted 
two men in the first line of a poem merely as wzy and 
parens, and did not immediately proceed to let his readers 
know who they were: therefore we must read za/o in line 5 
with Frohlich, and maligne with O. The “parent” of the 
first line is the Balbus of the third and fourth, while the 
‘‘darling husband” is the son of lines 5-8; the former, we 
are told, was well served by the Door, the latter badly. In 
what sense, then, could the Door be called zucundato both? 
Munro translated: ‘Door, well-pleasing to the husband 
and master of the house; well-pleasing, too, to his father 
before him,” thus implying that the younger Balbus re- 
joiced in a house where his good name had been dragged 
in the dirt by the harlotries of his wife. I presume that 
such an idea requires no formal refutation: it does not 
furnish the line with a meaning, as is done by the theory 
of sarcasm, and yet even at the risk of transferring to my- 
self Humpty-Dumpty’s contempt for Alice, I venture to 
assert that tucundus can mean nothing but “ pleasing,” 
delightful.” Ifthese arguments are sound, it is a clear 
inference that the first line calls for emendation, and I think 
we are bound to read 


O dulci :#iucunda viro, iucunda parenti. 


This gives a sense in perfect accordance with lines 3-8, 
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and a point to the otherwise pointless epithet of az70.' That 
the negative notion should come first is neither more nor 
less unnatural than that the son should be named before 
his father, and no doubt the metre is responsible. 

The next difficulty meets us in line g— 


Ita Caecilio placeam, cui tradita nunc sum. 


Who was Caecilius? Munro identified him with the ducts 
wr of line 1; Schwabe thought he was the Balbus of line 3, 
and so dissevered the latter from the senex of line 4, as if 
there were not enough persons in this drama already. 
Both views are disproved by the word zac, which is surely 
employed by the Door as indicating that the house has 
passed from the old Balbus of line 3 and the young Balbus 
of line 5 to one Caecilius. Hence Prof. Ellis is right in 
regarding the latter as the /4zrd tenant, but I cannot follow 
him when he states that this Caecilius is the Brixian lady’s 
second husband. In that case the Door’s hope of a quiet 
life at last, indicated by the confident tone of the prayer in 
line 9, would show a belief in skin-changing Ethiopians 
quite impossible for so experienced a portal. 

Our next difficulty is in line 12, where the best MSS. have 
the portentous 


Verum istius populi ianua qui te facit. 


The late Professor Palmer proposed, though without much 
confidence, 


Verum istuc populi lingua quieta tacet, 


It may, perhaps, be maintained 
that dulci viro here means simply ‘‘ my 
dear friend ’’; and this view, if correct, 
would go a long way towards rendering 
the received reading unobjectionable. 
But there is not the slightest indication 
in the poem that young Balbus was a 
friend of the poet’s. On the contrary, 
Catullus, in almost every sentence 


which he utters as interlocutor, empha- 
sizes his lack of personal acquaintance 
with the family and its fortunes. So 
persistently, indeed, is this done, that 
one might venture to see in it a con- 
sciousness on the poet’s part of the 
ambiguity attending the phrase in 
question. 
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or for the last words guzefe tegz¢. But though certainty is 
impossible with our present MS. authority, there is a good 
deal to be said for this reading. The changes, if numerous, 
are all easy, and it recognises (as Scaliger, Lachmann, and 
others had already done) that the word zanua is probably 
a corrupt word itself, and the cause of corruption in others. 
If zanua be retained in the vocative, as in Prof. Ellis’s 


Verum est os populi, “ianua, tute facis,” 
the next couplet becomes a mere iteration-— 


Qui, quacumgue aliquid reperitur non bene factum, 
Ad me omnes clamant, “‘ ianua, culpa tua est.” 


Nothing shows this more clearly than Prof. Ellis’s trans- 
lation of his proposal as ‘‘ Door, it.is yourself that ’s the 
culprit.” On the other hand, if we keep tanxua in the 
nominative, as in Baehrens’ original suggestion, 


Verum est vox populi, ‘‘ianua cuncta facit,’ 


we force upon Catullus the following piece of ratioci- 
nation: ‘People say, ‘The door does everything,’ the 
proof that they say so being that on the discovery of every 
fresh scandal they all shout at me, ‘ Door, it is your fault.’ ”’ 
Catullus never used up three lines of poetry for such a 
logical /our de force as that. The sense required is given 
in Mr. Palmer’s suggestion, and may be represented thus: 
‘It is unjust to blame this house for aught that happened. 
None of the lady’s evil deeds can be charged against me, 
for she was corrupted before she came here. But people 
tgnore this fact, and on the discovery of each fresh scandal, 
everybody throws the blame on me.” Thereupon the poet 
replies that the door must give a full account of the lady’s 
previous history, and this account occupies the entire 
VOL. X. Z 
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remainder of the poem, which presents nothing calling for 
special discussion. 

The whole story will then be as follows : Catullus hears 
on his return to Verona (dtcunt, 1. 3, ferunt,1. 5, ferarts, 
1. 7) that during his absence the elder Balbus had died, 
and his house had passed into the occupation of his son. 
Up to this point it had possessed the best of reputations, 
but now the son introduced into it as his bride a lady who, 
although previously wedded, was supposed to be a maid, 
owing to her husband’s inability to consummate the mar- 
riage. She now entered upon a course of such flagrant 
immorality that the house finally became the talk of the 
town, and the unlucky husband, disgusted with it because 
of the memories with which it would always be associated 
for him, sold it to one Caecilius, and probably left Verona. 
Catullus comes now to reproach the Door for faithlessness 
to its good old master’s son in permitting the debauchery 
of a maiden with a reputation hitherto unstained. The 
Door, in reply and defence, asserts that the damage was 
done before the girl ever came near it, and that she had 
been very far from making her first acquaintance with sin 
inside its portals, although people in general chose to dis- 
regard that fact, and laid all the blame upon the innocent. 
Catullus displays some incredulity, at the same time ex- 
pressing a desire for the Door’s exculpation, and receives 
the following account of the lady’s previous history. The 
report that she had come to the house of the younger 
Balbus as a maid was incorrect, as the impotency of her 
former husband had been compensated by that husband’s 
father, who had taken his son’s place either through wicked 
Just, or for the sake of continuing the race. Furthermore, 
‘the lady had not been contented with this family arrange- 
‘ment, but had committed adultery with other Brixians, 
including Postumius, Cornelius, and a long-legged fellow 
with red eyebrows. The latter’s name is suppressed, but 
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no doubt his identity was much more certain than that of 
the others whose: names are given. All this information 
the Door acquired at first-hand, for the lady often discoursed 
upon her Brixian exploits when sitting beside it with her 
servants—an interesting testimony to the immutability of 
human nature. 

The xparov Yevdue of the current versions seems to me 
to be the mistaken idea that the Door is describing irregu- 
larities committed by the lady a/¢er her marriage to Balbus. 
Such irregularities she did undoubtedly commit, but they 
were obviously well known to all Verona, and there is not 
the slightest vestige of a reason why the poet should repre- 
sent himself as coming to question the Door about them. 
On the contrary, what he desires to bring out is the lady’s 
previous history—the history of her conduct while in 
Brixia, which is not accurately known to the people of 
Verona, and about which they do not trouble them- 
selves : 


Nemo quaerit nec scire laborat, 


as the Door complains. It is therefore essential to a right 
understanding of the circumstances that the MS. tradition 
of 1. 34 should be retained— 


Brixia Veronae mater amata meae ; 


and those scholars who alter meae to ‘uae, or omit the 
couplet entirely, thus confining the whole of the poem to 
Brixia, embarrass themselves with a veritable wasps’ nest 
of difficulties. They cannot explain why the Brixians are 
ignorant of the lady’s crimes in 1. 17, and know all about 
her in 1l. 31ff., why the Door’s defence of itself should be to 
give an account of affairs with which the Brixians are per- 
fectly familiar, why young Balbus, who, on this showing, 
would be a Brixian, should be the only Brixian who had 


not heard what the rest of the town knew, or why we 
Z2 
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should have so elaborate an apology for a Brixian door’s 
knowing a Brixian scandal. Another quite mistaken 
interference with the MSS. is Riese’s servzve for servisse in 
}. 5, implying that the scandal is still in progress. It is 
not; and to the reasons already given to prove that it is 
not, I may append, in conclusion, the decisive imperfect of 
1. 45 :3— 
Praeterea addebat quendam quem dicere nolo. 


W. A. GOLIGHER. 


( 319 ) 


SOPHOCLES INTERPRETED BY VIRGIL. 


Antigone, 781, 2. 


"Epus dvixare pdyay 
Epus, 8s év xryjpace wires. 


E have here one of those passages, easy in appear- 
ance, over which, however, a battle of editors has 
long been waged with doubtful issue. 


Grammatici certant et adhuc sub judice lis est. 


One is almost driven to wish that the Grammatici 
should agree to exalt one of their number to the position 
of Summus Exegetes (Frat Artstarchus |), and end the strife 
by taking his judgment as decisive. 

But failing such an agreement, we shall endeavour 
to show that judgment has been pronounced (at least 
implicitly) on the question by one whose opinion in such 
a matter is entitled to even greater weight than would be 
that of an Aristarchus on a question of Homeric criticism. 

However, before adducing this opinion, we shall briefly 
sum up the present state of the argument as regards the 
meaning of «xrijaor, which is of course the crux of the 
passage. 

The question in dispute is, has xrfuace here its ordi- 
nary meaning of Jossesstons, wealth, or not? If it has, 
what is its relevancy here? 

The opinion that the word does mean ‘ wealth,’ in this 
passage, has by far the most advocates. 

Hermann says (see Soph., zz doco, in the edition of 
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Carl Gottlob. Aug. Erfurt. Zzfsez) “Non videtur mihi 
dubitari posse quin x«rfuara pro opulentis ac potentibus 
dixerit.” 

As to the words év... wimrrecg = tunlwrac, there is no 
exact agreement among commentators. Some would 
take it apparently to refer to the assaults of an alien 
power on certain classes of persons, as Hermann, 
‘“‘invadit opulentos”’; others understand it in the more 
obvious and natural sense of the dreaking-out of an inner 
force latent in all, but generally repressed, which, when 
it once gets the upper hand, becomes uncontrollable. 
“‘Tamen usque recurret.” It is applied generally to 
tnstincttve as opposed to rational impulses, outbursts of 
olxroc, pavla, pooc; ¢g. Ken. Anmad. ii. 2, 19: xal roic 
"EdAnot po oc tumizre. For this sense see L. & S.s. v. 
This meaning would, if xrfuact = «riveot, exactly suit the 
notion of the instinctive non-rational assaults of "Epwe on 
the animal creation, in fact on all beings, supernatural 
included, possessed of life. 

Those commentators who lean to Hermann’s view 
find support in such passages as this from Pindar’s Js/f., i. 
68 ;: 


el 5é ris GvSov véner wAovrov Kpudpatoy 
DAroor 8 euwinxrwyv yeadd, yrxav ’Atbe redAéwv ov 
dpalerac Sofas dvevber, 


where, whatever may be the meaning of éuvirrwy, the 
notion of such an outburst of pent instinct seems to be 
excluded. 

Prof. Jebb adopts Hermann’s view in substance, trans- 
lating év xriact wlrreac, “who makest havoc of wealth.” 

But although this view is supported by such weighty 
names, there is, on the other side, the authority of Brunck, 
whose powerful argument confra we quote in full, as it 
sets forth, in a small space, the weak points of the case 
for the interpretation xriace = dtveltes : 
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‘‘Parum valet ad vim Amoris declarandam, si dicatur opulentos 
invadere. . Libidinem fovent divitiae ; sed vel pauper amare possit: 
aliena est prorsus a poetae sententia opulentiae mentio. 

“Summa sententiae est Amor omnia domat quod ostenditur 
enumeratione animantium omnium, quorum varia genera vel diserte 
nominantur, vel a sedibus quas incolunt innuuntur. Primo loco 
Ta KTHpata seu Ta KTYvNn Nominat poeta. Siquid contra librorum 
fidem mutandum esset pro xrjuact legerem xryveot (xrjvy, Booxy- 
para Hesych.): sed non video cur eadem significatio nomini «riya 
tribui non potuerit, maxime in chorico cantico cuius indoles paene 
dithyrambica eiusmodi metonymias affectat.” 


The essential defect of Brunck’s argument, as it 
seems, is that it is impossible to find a classical parallel 
for «ria = pecus; and although we might easily escape 
from this difficulty by reading «rfveot, as he proposes, 
yet it is not easy to explain how a difficult word such as 
kThpact is, in the context, could have been substituted for 
the easy «rivet; though it must be admitted that the 
copyist, not looking beyond the word, may have sub- 
stituted’ the more common «rfyact. 

Nevertheless there is something to be said for the 
view that «rjara, even in classical times, may have 
been used, at least colloquially, as = pecudes, ‘cattle’ 
instead of ‘chattles,’ though no examples of that use 
‘have emerged into classical literature. The words are 
indeed almost as closely connected as our ‘cattle’ and 
‘chattles,’ both meaning ‘ possessions,’ though, in 
classical Greek, xrfura is almost confined to inanimate 
property. 

However, xrijua may be applied even to animate objects 
occasionally, as 4g. in Eurip. Medea, 49: 


mwarawv olkuy ktrHpa Seoroivys euys, 
where it is used of a slave; and from a slave to an 


irrational animal, another tuuxov spyavoy, is a very 
short step. 
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Again, that the meaning of ‘brute’ was always 
latent in the word is plain from Brunck’s reference, 
already quoted; and, in Sophocles’ Lexicon of Byzantine 
Greek, we have also ‘ flocks’ given as one of the meanings 
of xripara. 

This meaning, however, seems to have died out again, 
for, according to Contopoulos’ Lexscun of Modern Greek, 
a ‘beast’ now in Mod. Greek = xrijvoc, not «riya. 

So far, then, as the word itself is concerned, those 
who assert that «rjpact must = d2v2772s, seem to have slightly 
the best of the argument; but the case, we think, is 
reversed when the question of its suitability to the con- 
text is considered. Even Hermann is not satisfied with 
its appropriateness : “Non puto tamen laudandum esse 
Sophoclem quod xrfuara teneris virginum genis oppo- 
suit. Neque iniuria haeserunt critici in nomine minus 
apto; quanquam cavere debebant, ne librariis imputarent, 
quae poetae culpa fuit.” 

Is not this, however, rather a rash judgment in the 
case of such a poet as Sophocles? 

Commentators seem all agreed that the general sense 
of the ode is to proclaim the zrreszsttble might of love. 

It is inserted here to prepare us for the catastrophe 
which is about to ensue, and to prevent us from looking 
on the tremendous effects of that passion in the case of 
Antigone and Haemon as incredible and exaggerated. 
We have here: 

‘The very ecstasy of love, 
Whose violent property foredoes itself, 
And leads the will to desperate undertakings, 
As oft as any passion under heaven 
That does afflict our natures.” 


But what pertinency belongs to «riact = dtvttits in 
that connexion? 
The aim of Sophocles in this ode seems to us to be 
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to represent the youth and maiden as under the dominion 
of that mysterious elemental Nature-force, Love, "Epwe, 
the sexual instinct. He reminds us that men and women, 
though moulded of finer-tempered clay, are yet anzmals, 
and once they have been fully drawn into the grasp of 
this Power they drift helplessly along like leaves before 
the whirlwind of passion. He does not wish to show 
merely that “all sorts and conditions of men,” but that 
man, in common with all living things, birds, beasts, and 
fishes, is subject to this overwhelming influence. When 
this power has reached its full height he is no longer a 
thinking human being; no longer, strictly speaking, 
rational, but possessed: 6 8’ Exwyv pépnve. From a 
being in this condition we may expect any extravagance. 

As a typical example of the many references which 
might be quoted from the Greek poets to the irresistible 
power of love as an animal instinct, affecting man equally 
with the brute creation and with all living things, we may 
give the following, attributed by Stobaeus to Sophocles 
(frag. 855, Ed. Nauck) : 


°Q waides, 7 ror Kumpis ov Kvmpis povor, 
GAN’ dori roddav évopatuv erwrvpos. 
dorw piv “Aldns, gor: 8 ddbOtros Bia, 
éorw Sé Avooa pavias .. . 

eloépxeras piv lyOvwr tAUTE yéva, 
xépoov 8 vert ey rerpacxeXet yorp. 
vupa 3 éy olwvotos TovKeivys wrepdv 

év Onpoiv, év Bporoicw, év Geois av. 


How one wishes, in such a deadlock of arguments and 
authorities, for the opinion, not of a grammarian, but of 
a kindred spirit to Sophocles himself, a Aoe/, competent, 
too, in other respects, who might, with one stroke of the 
flashing sword of genius, sever the Gordian knot which 
our clumsy fingers never could unloose. Such a poet, we 
think, has been found in Virgil. 
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We believe that Virgil’s description of the effects of the 
sexual passion in animals was written, with this chorus 
from the Antigone present to his mind. It begins thus 
(Georg. iii. 242 sqq.): 


‘‘Omne adeo genus in terris hominumque ferarumque 
Et genus aequoreum fecudes pictaeque volucres 
In furias ignemque ruun/: Amor omnibus idem.” 


It is natural that the respective poets should dwell on 
the effects of Amor from two different points of view, 
Virgil treating of it as influencing beasts, Sophocles 
mankind. But Virgil does not forget to allude to its 
sovereignty over man (1. 258 sqq.): 


“Quid sazvenis, magnum cui versat in ossibus ignem 
Durus amor? Nempe abruptis turbata procellis 
Nocte natat caeca serus freta, etc.” 


Indeed it is possible that the episode of the Juvents 
may have been suggested by Sophocles: 


dorras 5° breprovrus, x. tr. X. 


cp. the scholiast’s note on this passage: Sidr cal ra roppw 
Onpeba 6 tpwy cal Sta Dardoone amecor, x.t. AX. 

If, on the other hand, we agree with the commentators 
who refer gorrg¢ breprdvriog Ev 1’ aypovdpoe aidaic to the 
effects of Amor on beasts and fishes, this interpretation 
would suit admirably Virgil’s ““Genus aequoreum pecudes 
pictaeque volucres” (1. 243). 

Assuming, then, that Virgil had the Anfzgone in view 
when writing this passage, we can hardly doubt that his 
“‘ pecudes ” here is intended to correspond to Sophocles 
xrhpact. | 

Should it, however, be affirmed that the resemblance 
between the two passages is accidental, we think that a 
further comparison will show this view to be untenable. 
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For, in a passage irnmediately preceding this descrip- 
tion of the effects of Amor, there occurs a simile (in con- 
nexion with the episode of the Bull) (11. 237 sqq.) : 


* Fluctus uti, medio coepit cum albescere ponto, 
Longius ex altoque sinum trahit, utque volu‘us 
Ad terras, zmmane sonal per saxa neque ipso 
Monte minor procumbit; at zma exaeslual unda 
Vorticibus aigramgue alte subjectat harenam.” 


which seems to us to be a close copy of one in the Ant- 
gone (11. 585 sqq.) : 


Gpovov aore mrovriass 

oldua Svomvdors Gray 

@pnocao épeBos tpadov éridpapy wvoais, 
xvArAivdes Bvccdbev Keawvay 

Oiva xai Svodvepov | 

orévy Bpépovoe 8 avremAnyes derail, 


The passage which is commonly quoted as parallel 

with this Virgilian simile is that from J/zad iv. 422 sqq.: 

‘Os & 67’ & atytarAG woduynyxd Kina Gardoons 

OpvuT éracavrepoy Zehvpou tro xuwycavtos’ 

TovTw pév Te wpota Kopvocerat, avrap Grera 

Xepoe Pryvipevoy peydAa Bogner, dpdi 5€ 7° dxpas 

xuprov éov xopugotrar, dromrve 5’ adds dyxvyy : 
and we have no doubt that Virgil had both passages in 
his memory; but we think that there are more points of 
resemblance to the simile from the Antigone, and that in 
particular the xeAaway @iva of Sophocles (a touch absent 
from the Homeric parallel), answering exactly to Virgil’s 
nigram harenam, makes Virgil’s indebtedness to the An#:- 
gone at least highly probable. 

But if this be the case we must infer that Virgil wrote 
the whole description of Amor under the influence of and 
with special reference to the chorus "Epw¢ avixare pdyay, 
and that there is therefore the strongest probability that 
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that the “pecudes” in the second line of his description 
of the effects of Amor is intended to represent the «rfuace 
in the beginning of Sophocles’ ode to “Epwe. | 

If this be admitted, then it seems to us that Virgil 
must have been ignorant of or refused to recognize the 
interpretation “ invadit opulentos ”’; that he believed that 
the object of Sophocles was to set forth the irresistible 
power of Amor over all creatures endued with animal life, 
and therefore over man, not as king, queen, millionaire, or 
pauper, but as an anzmal, of whom 6 & Eywv péunve may 
be said with as much propriety as of beasts: In furzas 
ignemque ruunt. Amor omnibus idem. 

And if philological arguments and authorities are pretty 
evenly balanced, surely the judgment of a great poet may 
well outweigh that of many grammarians. May we not 
say: 

Poela locutus est: lis finita est ? 


A. A. BURD. 





( 827 ) 


NOTES ON CICERO, AD ATTICUM XIII. 


N communicating to the readers of HERMATHENA 
these notes on the thirteenth book of the Letters 

to Atticus, I seize the opportunity of congratulating the 
Dublin editors of Cicero’s correspondence on the com- 
pletion of their arduous task. The book on which I am 
going to comment has, I fear, as little interest for the 
general reader as any other in the whole series. It is full 
of difficulties, which often depend for their solution on 
the patient study of dry private business. The utility of 
O. E. Schmidt’s important work, “‘ Der Briefwechsel des 
M. Tullius Cicero,” is perhaps more apparent in connexion 
with this section of the Letters than elsewhere. He has 
determined, with a fair amount of certainty, the dates of 
many epistles, and this has helped to elucidate much that 
was obscure before. Although I am unable to accept some 
of his results, I propose to avoid, for the present, chrono- 
logical questions almost entirely. Nor can I just now 
enter on the controversy (which affects very closely many 
passages in Att. XIII.) concerning the omissions in the 
Medicean MS. which are supplied by the other Mss. I am 
inclined to think that the truth les between the views of 
Lehmann, the champion of the ‘‘ C ” tradition, and that of 
O. E. Schmidt, who fights on behalf of Med. And this is 
the opinion of C, F. W. Mueller, expressed in the preface 
to his new Teubner edition of the Letters to Atticus. 
Mueller’s great mastery, not only of Cicero’s works, but of 
Latin literature generally, his extraordinary patience, his 
sound judgment and self-restraint, give exceptional weight 
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to his opinion on all matters affecting the text. In the 
comments that follow I shall have frequently to refer to 
the Dublin editors, to Schmidt and to Mueller, and I beg 
leave, for brevity’s sake, to denote them by the initials, 
TP, S, and M, respectively. In quoting extracts for com- 
ment, I give the readings of Med., unless otherwise 
stated, excepting in small points, such as spelling and 
punctuation. 4 


1.§ 3. Ego uero Peducaeum nostrum uehementer diligo : nam 
et quanti patrem feci totum in hunc ipsum per se aeque amo 
atque illum amaui. 


If the words e¢ guant: are sound, they indicate the 
original framework of the passage; e/ points to asecond ef 
and quant: to tant. An old correction, fant: for totum 1, 
with the insertion of e/ before zAsum, satisfies best the con- 
ditions. (Of course 4/7 and /aé lie very close together.) 
But, even so, the passage is not cured. Cicero evidently 
meant to say that he loved Peducaeus both for his father’s 
sake and for his own sake. Apparently some words, such 
as uolut facere, have dropped out after hunc. 


2.§.1. Oppio et Balbo epistulas deferri iubebis; et tamen 
Pisonem, sicubi, de auro. 


TP say “ef famen can only mean ‘in any case,’ which 
is hardly applicable here.” But e¢ samen often marks the 
sudden introduction of something which has little or no 
reference to what immediately precedes; in these cases it 
is equivalent to ‘and by the way,’ ‘and now I think of it,’ 
sometimes almost ‘and, a propos de bottes.’ The instance 
in Cato m. 16, on which I have commented in my edition, 
is not essentially different. Asto Piso, he was undoubtedly 
(as S says) in some way connected with Cicero’s endeavours 
to secure repayment of the large debt owed to him hy Fabe- 
rius, Caesar’s secretary. If the seven mentions of Piso in the 
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letters of this time be read together (12, 5, 2; 13, 2, 13 13, 43 
13, 11, 23 13, 12,43 13, 16, 23 13, 33, 2) no doubt of this can 
remain. But it is strange that Cicero here should speak of 
aurum rather than pecunta or nummt. In 12, 5, 2 (a passage 
supposed by S to have been written three days later), Piso, 
along with a certain Avius, is again connected with aurum. 
In 12, 6, 1 (referred by most edd. to the year 46), we read, 
“de Caelio uide, quaeso, ne quae lacuna sit in auro. Ego 
ista non noui. Sed certe in collubo est detrimenti satis. 
Huc aurum si accedit .. .” Here the mention of aurum 
is natural enough; there is question: of exchanging silver 
coin for gold, and there is no trouble in identifying Caelius 
with the banker of whom Cicero speaks in Att. 7, 3, 11. 
But in the other two passages there is a difficulty which S 
brings into prominence when he imposes upon aurum an 
impossible sense, that of “ geldmarkt.” There is no trace 
of any colloquial or slang use of auvum for pecunta. It 
seems, therefore, that, somehow or other, Cicero expected, 
‘in the course of the payment of the debt due by Faberius, 
to come into possession of coin which would need to be 


exchanged. 


2.§ 3. cras igitur auctio Peducaei. Cum poteris. Etsi impediet 
fortasse Faberius. Sed tamen cum licebit. 


TP remark on cum poterts, ergo (the last word absent 
from Med., but necessary) * sc. emes”; after Boot. 
This is, I think, demonstrably wrong. The auction being 
on a particular day, there is no sense in saying ‘ buy when 
youcan.’ And the auctto Peducaet is nowhere connected 
with any intended purchase. The passages in which it is 
mentioned show clearly the only interest Cicero had in 
it, viz. that Atticus could not visit him till it was over; 
see especially 12, 50 cum poteris, id est cum Sexti auc- 
tioni operam dederis, reuises nos; and 12, 51 exspecto 
te, a Peducaeo utique (‘at any rate after the sale of 
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Peducaeus ’); 13, 30,2... auctionem biduum ab ea igitur, 
ut scribis (sc. uenies), et uelim confecto negotio Faberiano. 
We must therefore supply wenzes in 2.§ 3; cf. for the ellipse 
4.§2; 29.§ 3; 31-§1. 

3. This is an exceedingly difficult letter. Cicero begins 
by referring to the zomzna (debts due), which Faberius pro- 
posed to assign (atfrzbueré) by way of discharging his 
indebtedness. Atticus refers the list of these nomina 
to Cicero for approval, and Cicero says that if Atticus 
is satisfied, then he is, and the reference was unneces- 
sary. Then he goes on: “etenim Caelium non probas, 
plura non uis; utrumque laudo. His igitur utendum 
espraes aliquando factus esset in his quidem tabulis. A 
me igitur omnia.” Faberius, then, had proposed, if Cicero 
wished it, to substitute the name of this Caelius for one or 
more of the names already on the list. The words plura 
non uis point to further proposals of the same kind; they 
may either mean, ‘ you do not want to consider any more 
alternatives,’ or ‘you do not wish to increase the number 
of debtors with whom we shall have to do.’ The list as 
arranged is therefore to stand unaltered (Azs zgttur uten- 
dum). Sis clearly wrong in assuming that Caelius was 
actually placed on the list of zomzna(p. 299). This affects, 
as we shall see, the explanation of a passage in ep. 33. 
Exactly what lies hidden under the corrupt words espraes 
...» Zabults I do not attempt to divine. But in no case 
can a me tgttur omnta be sound. Cicero desired to realise 
the money due from Faberius in order to buy some gardens 
on which he might build a shrine in honour of Tullia, 
and he again and again says that the gardens cannot be 
bought unless the money is realised. He cannot, there- 
fore here have intended to declare a readiness to provide 
the cash out of his balances (a me). Isupposea me to bea 
corruption of amo. Cicero said, ‘‘ Well, I am quite satisfied 
with all you have done.” This is in complete accord with 
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the general tone of the letter. [S appreciated the difficulty, 
and imagined that omnza was a corruption of cetera, so that 
Cicero would pay part of the purchase-money out of what 
he had in hand. But the change assumed (from cesera to 
omnia) is highly improbable.] Reading the whole letter 
continuously, and comparing it with what we find else- 
where about the zegotzum Fabertanum and the contemplated 
acquisition of the hor#, we may say that the corrupt words 
espraes ... tabults conceal, probably, a mention of some 
circumstance or condition concerning the sale of the horiz, 
which was favourable to Cicero’s schemes. Beyond this 
it does not seem possible to go. 


3- § 1. de Crispo et Mustela uidebis et uelim scire quae sit pars 
duorum. 

Some of the earlier editors noted a difficulty about 
duorum, viz. that it is not used to signify ‘the two’ or 
‘these two’ of persons already mentioned. I have never 
seen a precise parallel; and think it probable that duorum 
is corrupt for corum, or that a pronoun (eorum, tllorum, or 
horum) has fallen out after duorum; suggestions which 
have several times been made. 


5. §1. Sp. Mummium putaram in decem legatis fuisse sed uide- 
licet etenim evAoyov fratri fuisse fuit enim ad Corinthum. 

Many corrections have been put forward. I think sed 
should be ejected, and a comma placed at uzdelzcet, the 
sense being “I of course thought Sp. Mummius was one 
of the commission of ten.”” In many places, sed has arisen 
from the final syllable of an infinitive like /uzsse; see e. g 
the readings of GR in Fam. 5, 2, 4. 

6. §1. de aquae ductu probe fecisti. Columnarium uide ne 
nullum debeamus ; quamquam mihi uideor audisse Camillo com- 
mutatam esse legem [a Cam. vulg. ; ¢ would be as good ]. 

The aqueduct is doubtless the agua Cradra, for the use 
of which Cicero paid a rent to the municipality of Tusculum 
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(Leg. agr. 3,9). Among reasons given by S (p. 311) for 
supposing that this letter was not written at Tusculum is 
the improbability that if Cicero had been himself on the 
spot, he would have troubled his friend about such business, 
But he sometimes found it necessary to consult in reference 
to the agua a legal specialist in such matters (see Balb. 45), 
who would naturally be found in Rome. In Fam. 16, 18, 3 
the case is different; engineering operations were being 
carried out at Tusculum in connexion with the aqueduct, 
and Cicero naturally writes to some one there for informa- 
tion. The Camillus mentioned is probably the same man 
as Furius, to whom an allusion is made 7” re stmsts in 
Balb. 45. The word columnarium is closely related to 
Cicero’s rights of property, since he speaks of having con- 
sulted about it a lawyer learned in the tus pracdtatorium. 
This ‘pillar-tax’ is commonly believed to have been 
imposed by Caesar’s sumptuary law. The word occurs 
elsewhere only in Caes. B.C. 3, 32,2, where he speaks of 
requisitions oppressively made upon the provincials by the 
Pompeians, and also mentions ostzartum, obviously the 
same as the exactionem ... osttorum with which we meet in 
Fam. 3, 8, 5. A tax on house-tiles is mentioned in a 
fragment of a letter of Cicero to Octavian, ap. Non. 268. 
These imposts resemble somewhat the window tax of 
Pitt’s time. S, far less probably, supposes that the tax 
was to be levied on the value of the col/umnae which were 
to form part of the famum Tullzae. But not even a site 
for the shrine had at this time been secured; nor is it 
certain that the colummae for which a contract had been 
settled (Att. 12,19, 1) were ready; and even if they were, 
it is not likely that the tax was due (debeamus) on pillars 
lying at the mason’s workshop. 


6. § 4. hic Spurius qui nuper est. 
Edd. generally add mortuus; S defunctus, but that is 
impossible in Cicero’s text. M gives decesstt for est; I 
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would rather substitute fersz/, supposing the first syllable 
to have been lost, from its identity with the last syllable of 
nuper. 

6. §4. operam tuam multam qui et haec cures et mea expedias 
et sis in tuis multo minus diligens quam in meis. 

So Med. Long ago M proposed to banish the excla- 
matory accusative (without interjection) from Cicero’s 
writings, and he found a convert in Lehmann (de Cice- 
ronis ad Atticum epistulis, p. 203 sq.). In our passage M, 
having first conjectured oferam fuam multum amo, now 
reads O oferam tuam mullam,on Lehmann’s advice. But 
in his own text of Att. 9, 6,6 and of Fam. 14,1, 1 he has 
allowed me mtserum| to pass without comment; yet 
hominem nequam ! is not allowed in Att. 15, 13, 3; and there 
are similar inconsistencies in other parts of the text of 
Cicero, as in Fin. 2,96; Phil. 11, 13. Lehmann broadly 
and somewhat rashly states that wherever we have good 
evidence for Cicero’s text the interjection is inserted. I 
wish to call attention to some passages which bear 
indirect and therefore important testimony to the ex- 
istence of the independent exclamatory accusative. In 
Fin. 2, 96 all MSS. present ecce mtserum hominem; but as 
Cicero does not use ecce with accus., it appears to have 
been stuffed in to help out what seemed to the scribes to 
be an incomplete construction. Then take Verr. 1, 87 0 di 
immortales incredibilem singularemque audaciam ; and S. 
Rosc. 77 o di immortales rem miseram et calamitosam. In 
these two sentences it’ seems unnatural to make a pause at 
o, and to disconnect the word from ds, particularly as o dz 
tmmortales is a common expression. In a dozen passages 
or so which Lehmann enumerates, Med. omits the inter- 
jection, which CZW insert. Lehmann gives an exceed- 
ingly odd reason for not supposing that Cratander could 
have inserted the o: ‘“‘nisi forte quis credit Cratandrum 


eadem atque Muellerum studia in Ciceronis genere dicendi 
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posuisse.” But Fin. 2, 96, to which I have referred, affords 
an object-lesson as to the mode in which the insertion may 
have come about. On the other hand, Med. had no temp- 
tation to drop the interjection, thereby producing what 
was in any case an unusual form of expression. The use 
of the simple accusative was no doubt tending to die out in 
Cicero’s time. But there is in one passage of Cicero, Verr. 
5, 62, a still rarer and more archaic use of the exclamatory 
accus., with 2é attached, which edd. leave untouched. I 
may note that one of the passages quoted by Lehmann and 
M should be removed from the discussion. It is Att. 13, 
22,2 de Marcello scripserat ad me Cassius ra xara pfpog 
rem acerbam. Here vem is clearly an appositional accu- 
sative, for which see Madvig on Fin. 2, 75 (but his list 
of examples from Cicero is not complete). In CZW the 
interjection is foisted in because the construction is not 
understood. 

I now consider the last part of the sentence which I 
have quoted. The secondary MSS. (as I must call them, 
pace Lehmannt) give non before multfo, and this is accepted 
by Lehmann and M. To my mind, the insertion ruins the 
passage. If the mom be absent, Cicero pays his friend an 
open and extravagant but withal characteristic compli- 
ment: “You pay much less close heed to your own affairs 
than you do to mine.” With om, the compliment is 
curiously indirect and halting, and unlike the writer. 
‘““You are pretty nearly as careful about your own business 
as about mine.” I need not speak of the notorious care- 
lessness with which even the best of scribes inserted and 
omitted the word zon in copying MSS. In the words e¢ haec 
cures et mea expedtas there appears to be a slight flaw; as 


a —— 
haec are included in mea, it seems that ommnza (o or ota) has 
been lost after mea. Before leaving this letter I should 
like to say that the view of S (abandoned afterwards) that 
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certain historical information for which Cicero asks, was 
required tor the second edition of the Academica, and was 
used in the lost portion of that edition, is utterly impossible. 


7. § 2. nisi equidem et (¢ vulg.) nuntiari te quoad potuisses 
expectasse eius aduentum. 

Edd. generally write zuss#; TP suggest mzsz, but it is 
hard to see what sense this would yield, unless muntart 
were omitted or changed to munfaut (keeping ef), or to 
nunitum (omitting ef), [In 13, 32, 2 nearly all MSS. have 
2usst where mist is necessary. ] 


8. Epitomen Bruti Caelianorum uelim mihi mittas et a Philoxeno 
Tavacridu epi rpovoias. 


Many edd. (including TP) indicate an ellipse before 
a Ph., such as that of sumas. But a Ph. depends directly 
on mitias ; the phrase is no more elliptic than dare pecuntam 
ab altquo, amare a lenone and the like. Itis true that we 
cannot render into English without supplying something ; 
but that is another matter. 


9. §2. ad quos dies rediturus sim, scribam. 


What reason can there be for the plural dzes? Probably 
Cicero wrote guo dte, which was accidentally written guos 
ates ; the insertion of the preposition followed naturally. 


10. § 1. sed illud rapa rv ioropiay, tu praesertim : me relicum 
consularem. Quid? tibi Servius quid uidetur ? 


Cicero had just received a letter from Atticus in which, 
referring to the assassination of Marcellus, he described 
Cicero as velicum consularem. TP take this to mean that 
Atticus supposed Cicero to be now the last surviving ex- 
consul, and that he is here reminded of the existence of 
Servius Sulpicius. But the list of ex-consuls known to have 
been alive at the moment in question is a long one, and 
additions would have to be made to it were we in possession 
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of full information touching the career of all ex-consuls 
belonging tothe period. I agree with TP in thinking that 
consularem cannot mean “an ex-consul worthy of the name” ; 
there are no real parallels for this use, and it is not justified 
by such expressions as consulare dictum. Ican but suppose 
that Cicero, as in a hundred other places, has only quoted 
a portion of what Atticus wrote: he must have described 
Cicero as the last survivor of some limited set or circle of 
ex-consuls. A hint as to the nature of the limitation is 
afforded by the phrase Seruzus guid utdetur ? which implies 
some judgment affecting character ortalent. Cicero would 
never have used it, had he merely intended to call attention 
to the fact that Servius was a past consul. Perhaps Atticus 
wrote something like this: ‘ you are now the only ex-consul 
from whom the country has anything to expect.” The 
words which follow point to the contemplated exercise of 
public functions: “quamquam hoc nullam ad partem ualet 
scilicet, mihi praesertim, qui non minus bene actum cum 
illis putem; quid enim sumus aut quid esse possumus? 
domine an foris?”’ The interpretation here given will be 
found to accord excellently with many references to Ser- 
vius and the consulares elsewhere; see especially Fam. to, 
28, 3; 12, 4,13 12, 5,2 and 3; Phil. 8, 20. The words hoc 

. . ualet seem to mean, “ the prospect you put before me 
of public service has no importance either for good or for 
evil”; cf. Fin. 4, 4 ad meliorem partem differunt. 


10. § 2. ad Dolabellam, ut scribis, ita puto faciendum, xowvorepa 
quaedam et zroAurixdrepa. 


In his discussion on the work which Cicero contem- 
plated dedicating to Dolabella, S. assumes that its theme 
would be directed against despotism. It would be a strange 
compliment to a leading Caesarian to dedicate to him such 
a treatise. The work was more probably intended to con- 
tain hints towards the reorganisation of the Roman state 
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which was believed, as we see in the orationes Caesartanae 
and in other quarters, to be near at hand. 


12. § 3. biennium praeteriit cum ille Ka\Aurmidys assiduo cursu 
cubitum nullum processerit, ego autem me parabam ad id quod ille 
mihi misisset. 

M changes frocessertt to processerat, saying “ processerat 
scr. propter id quod sequitur, Javadat (an error for Zarabam), 
nam quod codd. et edd. habent, frocesserz#, nullo modo ferri 
posse mihi uidetur.” But is it not unnatural and unneces- 
Sary to assume that Jarabam was meant to depend on cum? 
And if Zrocesserat be read, is not practerterat a consequential 
change? The cum-clause here is one of those which Prof. 
W. C. Hale has well compared with the consecutive relative 
clauses; see his “Cum constructions,” p. 142; many 
examples might be added to his lists, as e.g. Att. 15, 
13, 1 sed quando illum diem cum tu edendum putes? 


12. § 3. nunc illam wept reAGv ovvragw, sane mihi probatam, 
Bruto ut tibi placuit, despondimus, idque eum non nolle mihi 
scripsisti. 

So Med.; the “codices Bosii” insert “ before eum. 
This has all the appearance ofa deliberate insertion to 
avoid an obvious awkwardness in the phrasing. It seems 
to me that the clause wt 4202 lacus? has got out of position, 
and should come after desfondimus; the words tdgue... 
scrtpstst? are then epexegetic (more Tulltano) of ut tsb: 
placutt, and fu is not needed. 


13.§1. totam Academiam . .. ex duobus libris contuli in quat- 
tuor: grandiores sunt omnino quam erant illi sed tamen multa 
detracta. 


And later— 
Multo tamen haec erunt splendidiora breuiora meliora. 


Cicero is writing about the second edition of his Acade- 
mica. The dates assigned by S and some other scholars to 
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this letter and others near it in time require us to believe 
that the transformation of the Academtca was completed in 
the space ofa day. To anyone who has carefully examined 
the remains of the two editions, this conclusion must appear 
incredible. Another solution of the problem of dates must 
be found, but that is a matter on which I cannot enlarge 
here. The contrast between grandtores and breutora has 
caused edd. some trouble. TP render the former word by 
‘finer’; but the proximity of /z47zs in the previous sentence, 
and the form of the sentence omnzno ... sed tamen, so that 
multa detracta and grandtores are correlated, forbid us to 
give the word any but a literal sense. There is no real 
contradiction between dreuzora and grandtores ; the former 
means ‘more pithy,’ ‘more terse’ and not ‘less bulky ;’ 
see my ed. of the Academica, p. 35”. Cicero continues 
(speaking of Varro): “tu autem mihi peruelim scribas, qui 
intellexeris illum uelle; illud uero utique scire cupio quem 
intellexeris ab eo ZnAorureioa, nisi forte Brutum: id 
hercle restabat!”’ Weare told by Cicero that he felt bound 
to dedicate to Brutus the De Fintbus, because Brutus had 
dedicated a philosophical workto him. On the other hand 
(13,12, 3), Varro had promised Cicero an important dedica- 
tion, which, after two years, was not forthcoming. His 
jealousy of Brutus therefore was unreasonable. In 13, 18 
it is said that Varro surely cannot be jealous of Hortensius 
(now dead), or of the earlier heroes who appeared in the 
De Republica. The phrase td entm restabat is an extrava- 
gant, impatient expression, applied to one of whom no 
good has been expected: ‘that was left for him to do’ 
means no more than ‘he is just the fellow to do it’; ‘it is 
only what I might have expected.’ Cf. Quinct. 33 illud etiam 
restiterat, quod hesterno die fecerunt, ut te in ius educerent,’ 
‘they did just what might have been expected after all that 
went before.’ Also Phil. 11, 22 at uero ita decernunt “ ut 
liberato Bruto”; id enim restabat, “ut relicto, deserto, 
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prodito.” The decree which Cicero was opposing directed 
that after Decimus Brutus had been freed from siege at 
Mutina, the two consuls should draw lots for the provinces 
of Asia and Syria, and wage war against Dolabella. Cicero 
was bitterly opposed to this arrangement, which left Cassius 
out in the cold, and he here sarcastically says, “they might 
have been expected to say, ‘when Brutus has been thrown 
over, abandoned, and betrayed.’”’ In passages like these a 
petulant and malicious tinge is given to an ordinary phrase ; 
cf. Att. 8, 7, 1 unum etiam restat amico nostro ad omne 
dedecus, ut Domitio non subueniat. See also Boot’s z. 


13.§ 1. tu illam iacturam feres aequo animo quod illa quae 
habes de Academicis frustra descripta sunt. 

Whether we place a comma before or after the words 
de Academicis, they yield but an awkward sense; in the 
" one case, ‘ the copies of the A. which you possess’; in the 
other, ‘the books which you possess, copied from the A.’ 
The words de Academicts are absolutely not wanted, and 
seem to me to have originally formed a marginal descrip- 
tion of the main subject of the letter, and so to have crept 
into the text. 

15. ipse quid scriberem non habebam. 

So Med.; and the form non habeo guid scribam being 
just as good as non habeo quod scribam, the reading may 
well be kept. Non defuturum qutd scriberem below should 
probably be changed. 

16. § 1. modo fuit Catuli...deinde... 

The words describe the fate of the Academica. The 
reason given by S for preferring modo of Med. to primo of 
C is fanciful, even fantastic; he says it chimes in better 
with the changeability of the Academic doctrine, and he 
refers to 13, 25, 3 modo huc, modo tlluc. UHere primo is 
decidedly better; it would easily pass to modo when con- 
tracted. 
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19. § 3. eos confeci et absolui nescio quam bene, sed ita accu- 
rate ut nihil possit supra, Academicam omnem quaestionem libris 
quattuor. 


The word eos is doubly unsatisfactory; on the one 
hand, /26v0s has to be supplied, though that word is not 
found in the preceding part of the letter, nor anything like 
it; on the other, there is a harsh apposition between eos 
and guaestionem. If the word is removed the sentence 
runs smoothly; it may owe its origin to ezs, two or three 
lines lower down. 


19. § 5. easque partes ut non sim consecutus ut mea causa sit 
superior. 


The reading here is of course imperfect. Cicero says 
that in the second edition of the Academica he has taken 
care that the doctrines advocated by himself in the dia- 
logue (those ‘of Philo) should not seem to triumph over 
those of Antiochus championed by Varro. Most edd. 
insert some verb to govern partes; I would rather read 
eaegue sunt partes, regarding the s of eas as a remnant of a 
contraction for su#t; cf. just above, eae personae sunt ut. 

20. This letter teems with difficulties, and it is hard to 
comment on it without quoting it in its entirety. We first 
have mention of the orato Ligartana, and a proposal to 
add something to it; the construction addere ad occurs, 
and is not so rare as Boot (“insolentior constructio ’’) and 
TP imply (about twenty-five examples in Merguet’s two 
lexica). Then (in reference to the same speech) we have 
‘“‘theatrum sane bellum habuisti.” The sense afforded by 
this (‘you certainly had a fine audience when you read the 
speech to your invited friends’) is so satisfactory that it is 
hard to see any ground for changes, such as those suggested 
by Boot (asus) and TP (Aadbuz ts¢z'); and many others. The 
use of ¢heatrum assumed by my rendering is entirely of a 
piece with its employment in many other places, both in 
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Cicero’s writings and elsewhere; so e.g. Quint.1, 2, 9, 
optimus quisque praeceptor frequentia gaudet ac maiore se 
theatro dignum putat. See also my z. on Lael. 97. To 
refer ‘heatrum to an opportunity afforded to Cicero of intro- 
ducing a bit of scandal into the published version of the 
pro Ligario, as suggested by TP, reading haduz, seems 
much less natural, and less like Cicero’s ordinary usage. 
Nearly all that remains of the letter is taken up by an 
obscure dispute between Atticus and Cicero about fame; 
this I must quote, long as it is. ‘‘Fratrem credo a te esse 
conuentum ; scire igitur studeo quid egeris. De fama nihil 
sane laboro, etsi scripseram ad te tunc stulte ‘nihil melius,’ 
curandum enim non est. Atque hoc ‘in omni uita sua 
quemque a recte conscientia trauersum unguem non 
oportet discedere’ uiden quam ¢iAccddwe? An tu nos 
frustra existimas haec in manibus habere? SednyOac te 
nollem quod nihil erat; redeo enim rursus eodem; quid- 
quamne me putas curare in toto nisi ut eine desim? Id 
ago scilicet (Med. agmoscz lscet) ut iudicia uidear tenere ; 
fn yap avroig : uellem tam domestica ferre possem quam 
ista contemnere. Putas autem me uoluisse aliquid quod 
perfectum non sit. Non licet scilicet sententiam suam, 
sed tamen quae tum acta sunt non possum non probare et 
tamen non curare pulcre possum, sicuti facio.” 

No one who reads carefully the letters to Atticus from 
the time of Tullia’s death onwards, for the purpose of com- 
paring them with this passage, can be in doubt about its 
general drift. Atticus many times reminded his friend of 
his great past, and adjured him to come forth from his 
seclusion and take part in public life; spurring him on 
thereto by reporting adverse comments which had reached 
his ears. Some such were abroad now, as dedsxOa 
shows. Whether they referred to Cicero’s seclusion only, 
or to other matters also, is hard to determine; but clearly 
the seclusion was the main subject of complaint, or we 
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should not find Atticus appealing to the glorious consul- 
ship, as often before, nor Cicero opposing consciousness of 
rectitude to glory in a high-flown sentence. The allusion 
in the words guae tum acta sunt, is almost certainly to the 
time of Catiline. I do not think it worth while to discuss 
the hypotheses of S that they refer to the marriage of 
Brutus with Porcia, and to some objections supposed to 
have been taken to Cicero’s conduct in regard to that 
event. Fame in general is obviously the main theme of 
the passage. It is not easy to read the sentences from 
de fama to habere, and to suppose that they deal with any 
restricted and particular question, such as that of Cicero’s 
friendliness towards Caesar or his behaviour to Brutus. I 
cannot believe that the name of some person is hidden 
under the reading z” fofo, as so many scholars have sup- 
posed. Rather it is a corruption of #d@ totum (a common 
phrase with Cicero); ‘the whole business of ambition.’ 
What then, it may be asked, of uf es me destm, which so 
many edd. have imagined to point to some special person ? 
In answer, I would refer e¢ back to 1d totum, and would 
interpret the passage in the light of what follows. Cicero 
approves what he did aforetime, and will not say anything 
which would be traitorous to his past (destm), but he has 
done with ambition. Atticus had urged that at one time 
Cicero had expressed his intention of carrying his career 
beyond the point at which he now abandons it. This I 
take to be the sense of the words fuéas... mon stt, which 
seem to me to be perfectly sound; but a full stop, not.a 
note of interrogation, should be placed at the end of the 
sentence. Now as to the sentence beginning zd ago sctls- 
cet, Sctlecet is ironical, both here and lower down; “it is 
supposed forsooth that I care to retain (this is what /enere 
means, not ‘win’) my supremacy in the courts.” I acqui- 
esce in the view of TP that zudscza does not here, in this 
context, mean ‘men’s good opinions of me’; but I cannot 


wee 
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follow them in thinking the sense to be in itself impossible ; 
cf. for instance 11, 7, 3 perdere bonorum iudicium. So ¢séa 
refers to forensic distinction. Passing to the last sentence, 
I must mention the ingenious arrangement of TP, who dis- 
pense with the device of other editors (to insert a verb in 
the infinitive such as mufare to govern senfentiam), and 
print thus: non licet sententiam suam—sed tamen quae 
tum acta sunt, non possum non—probare, etc. Clever as 
this is, I do not find it satisfactory. The rendering given 
is ‘‘One ought not, of course, to express approbation of 
one’s own principles, but of my then career, I cannot but 
do so.” ‘There could be no offence in expressing appro- 
bation, pure and simple, of one’s principles, but only in 
backing them in some unpleasant way, not indicated at all 
by probare, which is rather to entertain persuasion that one 
is right, than to proclaim it. It is necessary, I think, to 
insert mufare, or something like it; perhaps adzcere has 
fallen out after scz/zcet. Before leaving this letter, there 
are some small points of which I desire to speak. (1) It is 
hard to get on without adding eo, with most editors, before 
or after zollem, as antecedent to quod, but M omits it. 
(2) As to func stalte, there is strong reason for supposing 
that Cicero did not write func before consonants; here and 
in a good many other places it seems to have sprung from 
tum quidem, under the influence of contractions. (3) For 
atqgue before hoc TP follow Boot in writing afguz. Neither 
here nor in 31,3 nor in many other places where the 
change has been made by edd., does it seem to be neces- 
sary. Cicero often chooses to link a sentence loosely to 
the preceding sentence by a copulative conjunction, when 
he might have indicated the logical relation between the 
two by af/guz. While the context may point decisively to 
one or the other particle, there are many passages, such 
as this, in which Cicero could have written either. (4) Pos- 
sibly ¢¢ before famen non curare is corrupted from haec 
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(‘present matters’) which was in contrast with guae tum 
acta sunt; the change is one which has often taken place 
in MSS. If this be not accepted, an object for curare with 
the same sense as that which I have given to Aaec, must be 
supplied from the context. S changes “amen after ef to 
Jamam, with Albrecht. 


21. §2. quid possum de Torquato, nisi aliquid a Dolabella? 
Quod simul ac, continuo scietis. 


In addition to the awkward ellipse, there is the sus- 
picious occurrence of ac before a guttural. Many changes 
have been proposed ; I suggest that wenerz¢ has been lost 
after ac, possibly from its similarity to senerunt just 
below. 


21. § 4. Varroni quidem quae scripsi te auctore ... propero 
mittere. 

Edd. place a comma after aucfore; it should be put 
before %. Cicero did not write the Academica and De 
Fintbus at the instigation of Atticus, but dedicated them to 
Varro and Brutus respectively on the advice of his friend. 
So just above: Bruto, cui te auctore rpocgwvw. 


21. § 7. de Attica optime, quod leuius ac lenius et quod fert 
evKoAws. 

This appears to be the reading of Med., and is rightly 
kept by TP as against Jeutus ac leutus in many editions 
(M included) ; cf. Catull. 84,8 audibant eadem haec leniter 
ac leuiter. 


22. § 4. attributos quod appellas, ualde probe. 


M after Wolfflin writes frobo (as Boot and others had 
done) for the reason that, though wa/¢e is attached to many 
adverbs, an actual example of ualdepro be is not to hand. 
There is no force in the reason; if the principle which it 
implies were consistently carried out, large textual changes 
would result. | 
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22. § 4. de Bruto nostro perodiosum, sed uita fert. Mulieres 
autem uix satis humane, quae inimico animo ferant, cum utraque 
officio pareat. 

Here humane, not humanae (as in many edd.) is clearly 
right. It is not easy to understand why M, following 
Stangl, should have changed zmzmzco to tmzquo. It is true 
indeed that MSS. confuse these two words, but am1cus ant- 
mus, tntmicus antmus are common phrases; and if the 
ladies can be said to have acted uzx humane, they may 
surely be said to have acted in an unfriendly spirit. Orelli, 
followed by most recent edd., adds z# before ufrague, so 
that Brutus becomes subject to faveaf’. The correction is 
hardly necessary; cum is ‘although’; without actual 
breach of duty, the ladies showed their dislike for the 
marriage of Brutus with Porcia. The close relations of 
Servilia with Caesar account for this. I may here note 
that O. E. Schmidt seems to make a great deal too much 
of the situation created by this marriage. He assumes 
‘that the public (soon to be undeceived) regarded it as an 
advance made by Brutus to the Republican party, and 
that Cicero incurred odium among Republicans by his 
cool treatment of Brutus at the time. I can find no shred 
of real evidence for these assumptions. There is a curious 
‘passage in 11, §1, written at a time when Brutus and 
Cicero were living near each other at Tusculum. Cicero 
writes that Brutus desired to see him every day, and that, 
as he could not go to visit his friend at his house, he 
thought it best to leave Tusculum and free Brutus from 
‘the burden of paying his respects’ (onus obseruanttae). In 
a later letter another reason comes out (23, 1), viz. that the 
temperaments of the two made close daily intercourse 
(cuuSlwore) undesirable. Apparently the feeling existed 
on. the side of Cicero, not on that of Brutus; and indeed 
Brutus probably had about him some of the amspavroAoyla 
anone (12 ep. 9) which made Cicero shun the company of 
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L. Marcius Philippus, the stepfather of Octavian. But alt 
the time complete politeness and consideration governed 
the relations of the two, and there is nothing to show that 
the marriage with Porcia affected them in any way. The 
obstacle to Cicero’s visiting Brutus when the two were at 
Tusculum (11,1) is mysterious; but as Brutus was willing 
nevertheless to continue his daily calls at Cicero’s house, 
he at least did not feel offended. 


22. § 4. lucum (/ocum Med.) hominibus non sane probo quod 
est desertior sed habet evAoyiar. 


The /ucus can be no other than that in the hort: Scapu- 
fant, which Cicero desired to purchase. S_ proposes 
Othonts for homenitbus; but Otho was only one of the coke- 
redes who owned the property, and it is not likely that the 
tucus would be called his. Another reason against the 
emendation is that Otho was keen to buy the /ucus for him- 
self, as we see from 29, 2; 31, 4, and 12,47,2. The word 
hominibus is, I think, a corruption of omnino, which was 
correlated with sed: ‘I confess . .. but.’ A little further 
on TP suggest a brilliant emendation ; for cohkeredes a guts 
(vulg. guzbus) sene te opprimt militia est alterts tam istlerts 
nihil ad me de Attica, they write coh. a qutbus sine fua 
opprimt malttia! Lstetc. This is based on Att. 15, 26, 4, 
and is certainly right in its main features. But est... ad 
me can hardly stand; it is hardly to be justified by pas- 
sages such as Tusc. 4, 4; Ad Brut. 1, 9, 3. s#may have 
intruded itself or may have come from ef; or perhaps 
litterts ad me should be read. 


23. § 3. mea mandata, ut scribis, explica; quamquam ista re- 
tentione omnis ait uti Trebatius: quid tu istos putas? nosti 
domum. 

Edd. elucidate vefentzone from Suet. Iul. 42. All 
attempts to explain domum have failed; no sense is to be 
extracted from its literal meaning; and it cannot mean 
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‘gang; like genere foto in Att. 14, 10, 2 (of the Caesarians, 
who are pointed to by zs/os, as often, eg. Att. 16, 11, 5), 
since the application of the word to a school of philoso- 
phers, which comes nearest to the supposed use here, is 
still too remote. No parallel is afforded by such a passage 
as Fam. 13, 4, 6, eum tibi sic commendo ut unum ex 
nostra domo. I would read dominum, i.e. Caesar: “you 
know their master; like master, like man; plunderers 
all.” Cicero then goes on to say that he cares little for his 
property: “‘magis enim doleo me non habere cui tradam 
quam habere qui utar.” As to fvadam, it has often been 
supposed to indicate the testamentary disposition of the 
property on Cicero’s death; Tullia was dead, young Cicero 
unsatisfactory. But it is a strange expression to employ 
in the circumstances; and it is inconceivable that Cicero 
should have contemplated disinheriting his son. Whathe 
intends to say is that he would be ready to cede his 
property, had he a son on the spot fit to take immediate 
charge. Then most edd. insert /ee/ar or gaudeo after ular. 
This TP describe as ‘a rash interference with the text,’ 
a description which I cannot accept, seeing how many 
admitted /acunae there are in these letters, and how easily 
laetor, at least, would drop out after w/av. TP themselves 
add non in front of kabere, a change not very much easier. 
But the sense afforded is in both cases unsatisfactory; M, 
I see, regards the rendering of on habere gut ular by ‘not 
having command of ready money now’ as unacceptable; 
so, I confess, do I. The sense at which S seems to have 
been aiming in his reading habere gun ular, ‘to hold my 
property without enjoying it,’ is apparently the right one ; 
but the Latinity of his lection is unsound. To me Cicero 
seems to have written quo mon ular. 

23.§ 5. quare date in sermonem et perseca et confice excita 


compella loquere, ut te cum illo Scaeua loqui putes, nec existimes 
eos qui non debita consectari soleant, quod debeatur remissuros. 


The general purport of this passage may easily be 
VOL. x. 2B 
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gathered from the ‘locus plane gemelilus’ in 14, 10,2: 
redeo ad Tebassos, Scaeuos, Frangones . . . Pacis isti 
scilicet amatores et non latrocini auctores. At ego cum 
tibi de Curtilio scripsi Sextilianoque fundo, scripsi de Cen- 
sorino, de Messala, de Planco, de Postumo, de genere toto. 
Cicero was usually tolerant of the Caesarians, but he had 
moments of bitterness in which he described them as 
robbers all of one pattern, high and low, leaders and 
centurions alike. It is certain, therefore, that the corrup- 
tion compella hides cum with the name of some person high 
in Caesar’s service: one also who was in some way mixed 
up with Cicero’s monetary concerns. S suggests Caelzo, 
a suggestion condemned by TP as ‘more than rash.’ If 
this judgment proceeds on: palzographical grounds, I can 
only say that the conditions of the problem point to some 
great distortion of the original reading. But there are 
other objections to the proposal. In the first place, it is 
held by S that the Caelius of 12, ep. 52 and 13, 3,1, and 13, 
33, 2, whom he wishes to bring into the text, is a Caelius 
otherwise unknown ; if so, he is out of court on the present 
occasion. Again, the reason why S wishes to bring him 
in here is a mistaken one; he supposes that this Caelius 
was among the zomina handed over by Faberius to Cicero. 
But I have shown above that the Caelius mentioned in 
13, 3, 1 was never placed among these zomzna. Nor can 
the Caelius who appears in 13, 33, 2 have been on the list. 
He is mentioned along with Vergilius, one of the coheredes 
who held the hort: Scapulant, It is feared that this man 
may ‘be in Africa’ when he is wanted, ‘like Caelius’: a 
very vague expression from which no precise inference 
can be drawn. I think that if the names of prominent 
Caesarians be considered, there is only one that is suitable 
to this passage. We must read Salvo for fella. Atticus 
held conterence with Balbus touching the debt owed by 
Faberius: see 12, 47, 1, Faberianum nomen .. . de qué 
nihil nocuerit si aliquid cum Balbo eris locutus; also 12, 
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29, 2 and 13, 33, 1. The urgency of the language (er- 
seca et confice) is similar to that which occurs in other 
letters where the negottum Fabertanum and the hort Sca- 
pulant are in question; So 12, 40, 4 tu enitare; 13, 32,1 tu 
uero age...urge insta perfice; 31, 4 confice, mi Attice, 
istam rem. [I think no one who has spent even an hour or 
two in examining closely the readings of the MSS. of the 
Letters will be inclined to ask the question how so common 
a name as that of Baljus could undergo such a transforma- 
tion. It is hard to put faith in Jerseca; ‘dissect the matter’ 
seems entirely out of place here. Formerly I wished to read 
persequere, persequt rem being an ordinary phrase. Now it 
seems to me likely that Cicero wrote ferfice, confice, and 
that perseca is due to the very common confusion between 
sand f. The old correction of exczta to ef tfa seems still 
the best. 


30. § 3. sicunde potes eruere qui decem legati Mummio fuerint 
(Med. fuerunt). 


Erue vulg. ; erues S; rather eruerts. 


Zb. uolo aliquem Olympia aut ubi uisum soAirexov ovAXdoyov 
more Dicaearchi familiaris tui. 

T P after S and Lambinus give ’Odvpmlac aut ubsuts 
habttum; other alterations much further away from the 
reading of Med. have been proposed. It is only needful 
to add one letter, writing Olympiae ; habitum is quite un- 
necessary, looking to the ellipses found in these Letters. 
The clause auf ubt utsum (sc. ertt) is of a type which is very 
common in Cicero. Soe. g. 13, 14, 1 uel biduum uel triduum 
uel ut uidebitur; Phil. 9,17, in campo Esquilino, seu quo 
in loco uidebitur; Att. 13, 28, 3 nunc opto casum illum 
quem tum timebam, uel quem libebit. 


31. § 1. quoniam etiamdum abes. 


It is exceedingly unlikely that Cicero used efamdum, 


which S and T P pass without comment, and e#amnum, 
2B2 
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which many edd. (including M) substitute for it, is con- 
fined to authors of a much later date. The latter is still 
given by M in Fam. 13, 15, 2, where Med. has eftan num. 
Doubtless the original reading both there and here was 
eftam nunc. The confusion of @ and 2 is not unknown in 
MSS.; so in Ovid., Her. 16, 85. 


32. § 3. Torquatus Romae est; iussi ut tibi daretar. Catulum 
et Lucullum, ut opinor, antea; his libris noua prooemia sunt addita 
quibus eorum uterque laudatur; eas litteras uolo habeas, et sunt 
quaedam alia. 


TP keep zussz; but the mszsz of the ‘codices Bosii’ 
seems to be necessary. The word “#f#eras has been 
attacked, and sometimes emended. If correction were 
needed, I should prefer ea stne sturts to any that I have 
seen; but it can be proved that the text is sound. TP say, 
‘“ We do not think it has been shown that /:t#/eras can be 
used as a synonym for /zbro0s, opfera.”” Not as a synonym, 
if the word be taken in its very strictest application ; for 
there is just the amount of difference between /:#terae and 
iibrt that exists in English between ‘writings’ and ‘books.’ 
But that the two Latin words could be applied to the same 
composition does not admit of question. In Brut. 13 a 
work of Atticus is first called /:¢/erae, then “der. Compare, 
too, Brut. 19: iam pridem conticuerunt tuae litterae; nam 
ut illos de re publica libros edidisti, nihil a te postea acce- 
pimus. And in Brut. 205, speaking of Varro’s works on 
antiquities and literary history, Cicero says :—“ Quam sci- 
entiam ... pluribus et inlustrioribus litteris explicauit.” 
Can it be doubted that these works might equally well have 
been indicated by 4drzs, or, again, that Cicero could have 
written /zbris in Diu. 2, 5, ut Graecis de philosophia 
litteris non egeant? So, too, in Phil. 2, 20. And in De 
Or. 1, 192, where /t¢/erae and uolumina are mentioned, 
together, andin Att. 9, 10, 2, where /z6rz and /s#/erae stand 
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side by side, no distinction exists excepting the very slight 
one which I have indicated above. See, too, a transition 
from /ttferzs to Libris in Fam. 7, 19 (cf. Mur. 28); and from 
scriptts to letterarum, ib. 15, 4, 12 (cf. Off. 2, 3,and Arch. 14). 
[It is surprising} that Madvig should have hesitated, even 
slightly, about the correctness of Fin. 1, 12, Brutus ... 
philosophiam Latinis litteris persequitur, where some edd. 
had proposed /iérzs.| In the passage which we are dis- 
cussing there was a reason for /z¢/eras. Cicero was thinking 
principally of the new frovemza, so that /zbvos was unsuitable. 
Imay add thatin Att. 1, 14, 3, mets omnibus istterts (a greatly 
disputed passage), the sense is ‘all my writings.’ I fail to 
see that any difficulty is caused by the addition of omnzbus 
to mets ittterts (see the ”. in TP). 


32. § 2. dea onpeiwr: 
“in shorthand ;” see onpeoypadoc in Liddell and Scott. 


33- § 2. cum Balbo autem puto te aliquid fecisse H. in Capitolio. 

Boot ingeniously suggested that H was a scribe’s 
sign, meaning Azc tnctptt alta eptstula, I think H here zs 
a shortening of #zc; when words had been accidentally 
omitted, the scribe would put them on the margin with 4zc 
or k. or h.p. (hic onas) in front of them, a mark being set 
at the place in the text to which he referred. This often 
led to the words being inserted, along with the sign-post 
{4tc or the like) in the text, at the wrong place, when the 
MS. was copied. So iwara was sometimes prefixed to 
omitted words when they were written on the margin of 
Greek MSS., with similar results ; see the preface to Usener’s 
“‘Epicurea,” p. xxv. The words 2” Cafztolio appear to 
belong to a passage just above: semelne putas mths dixtsse 
Balbum et Fabertum professtonem relatam? and should be 
placed in the text after relatam. Probably the f7o/esszo 
had to be made at the fabularium, on the edge of the 
Capitol. 
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33- § 3. tu de Antiocho scire poteris. 
Probably Azéfaeo should be written, from ep. 44. 


33- § 4. de Varrone loquebamur: lupus in fabula; uenit enim ad 
me et quidem id temporis ut retinendus esset, sed ego ita egi ut non 
scinderem paenulam, memini enim tuum et multi erant nosque 
imparati. 

Edd. generally refer ‘uum, ‘your saying,’ to what 
follows ; it bears, I think, rather on scenderem paenulam, a 
striking expression, and much more likely to be remem- 
bered and quoted. The words mos ... tmparatt are 
Cicero’s own, and were added because Lguebamur above 
was indefinite, and did not indicate anything about the 
number of the company. But ef is wrong; efenzm should 
be read. The change from meminz to memtneram, which 
has been favoured by some scholars, is not needful ; memznz 
is ‘I always remember’ (in such circumstances). 


34. efficias . . . ut cum Publilio me paene absente conficias. 


TP favour the conjecture of Peerlkamp, Jraesente absente: 
but other letters prove Cicero’s anxiety that this business 
should be concluded in his absence; especially ep. 47 6 me 
enim absente omnia cum illis transigi malo. The view, 
therefore, of many edd. that Jaene has sprung from apsenfe 
and should be ejected, is correct. 


35, 36.§ 2. fortasse litterae meae te retardarunt; si eas nondum 
legeras cum has proximas scripsisti. 


For sz M gives mzs¢ without explanation. It is hardly 
likely that Cicero here used #zsz in the elliptical Plautine 
sense of ‘ only.’ {If not, zzsz implies a doubt whether Atticus 
had or had not read the letter; but the epistle of Atticus 
could not have left this point in doubt., The reading scz/zcet¢ 
(‘of course’), proposed by S, is better; sct/zce¢ was con- 
stantly contracted in MSS., and so confused with sz and 
other words. 
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37.§2. nihil noui sane nisi Hirtium cum Quinto acerrime pro 
me litigasse, omnibus eum locis facere maximeque in conuiuiis, 
cum multa de me, tum (Med. mecum) redire ad patrem .. . 


Accepting furere (F) for facere, I would put a semicolon 
at comututts, removing cum, which seems to have arisen 
from an untimely reminiscence on the part of some scribe 
of the construction cum... tum. 


37- § 3. eam (sc. laudationem Porciae)... curabis,. si modo 
mittetur, isto modo mittendam Domitio et Bruto. 


Atticus had made corrections in the /audatio; and 2zséo 
modo is taken by TP to refer to this. Rather modo after 
tsto is spurious, and sprang up under the influence of the 
preceding modo, because the local adverb zs/o was misunder- 
stood ; zs/o is ‘ to the place you wot of.’ 


37-§ 4. de gladiatoribus, de ceteris, quae scribis dvexoddpyra, 
facies me cotidie certiorem. 

None of the parallels produced to justify guae scrzbzs av. 
here and ex ezs quae scripsimus tanta in 1, 18, 8 (not even 
those given by Wesenberg, Em. p. 8) have convinced me. 
This passage does not at all resemble those in which, by 
a very common usage, an antecedent is thrown into a rela- 
tive clause. Nor are they like such a passage as Livy, 42, 
11, 2, beneficiis, ingentia quae in eum congesta erant, 
where zzgenfia is strongly predicative, and is practically 
the equivalent of a clause such as “ ita ut ingentia essent.” 
As I have proposed formerly to read antea for fanfa in the 
earlier passage, so here I would suggest wf scrzdzs. It is 
hardly possible that serzbzs, like Auto, &c., should be here 
used parenthetically. 


39. § 2. nec enim inde uenit (Brutus) unde mallem, neque diu 
afuit, neque ullam litteram ad me. 


TP supply to the last words mzszsiz; surely mzsz¢ is 
wanted. Cicero is giving several reasons for not making 
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a special visit to Rome to see Brutus; Brutus has come 
from Caesar; he has not been long away; during his 
absence he has never sent Cicero a single line. 


41.§2. nisi quid a te commeatus. 

These words are at the end of the letter. Originally, 
I think, it ended with 2zsz guzd a fe, a common ellipse, but 
one that seemed strange to some copyist, who introduced 
commeat, possibly from Att. 8,9, 3. Thesamekind of thing 
has occurred, I believe, in the following letter § 1, “‘faciam 
quod nolunt.” “ Feliciter uelim,” inquam “ teque laudo.” 
Feltciter uelim could only mean ‘I wish good luck may go 
with you,’ i.e. welim f. td ttbt euentre; but it is not unlikely 
that the ordinary exclamatory /e/:ctfer ! was misunderstood, 
and thought to need completion. 


44. § 1. suaues tuas litteras! etsi acerba pompa; uerum tamen 
scire omnia non acerbum est. 


IP render non acerbum est by ‘the time is ripe’; but 
surely Cicero is alluding to the proverb ovdéy yAukirepoy 
i} wavr’ eidévac (Att. 4, 11, 2), and is expressly referring back 
to suaues. 


44.§2. annueram sed pompa uideret. 

Crat. and edd. generally deterret. Rather pompam 
utdes; cf. Fin. 3, 9 sed aetatem uides; the form of phrase 
was not uncommon. Possibly in Att. 16, 8, 1, the correct 
reading is wzdes momen, utdes aetatem (referring to Octa- 
vian). Prof. Bury’s emendation, sed pompam aueo utdere 
(HERMATHENA, 1887), cannot stand, because in the refe- 
rences which Cicero makes to the Jompa with its statute 
of Caesar among those of the gods, he proclaims his repug- 
nance for it. Nevertheless here in the next sentence but 
one, he commends Atticus for permitting Attica (who had 
been ill) to witness the spectacle: ‘‘est quiddam etiam 
animum leuari cum spectatione tum etiam religionis opini- 
one et fama.” Considering the inveterate connexion of the 
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dud: in the popular mind with religion, and the fact that 
Cicero always half-contemptuously humours the religious 
fancies of the women, there seems to be nothing unnatural 
in what is here said. The conjecture of TP that there may 
be an allusion to the question of ritual involved in the 
exhibition of Caesar’s image side by side with those of the 
divinities, seems to be out of harmony with 4uart. Attica’s 
feelings would scarcely be soothed by listening to discus- 
sions about ritual. 


46.§2. Balbum conueni, Lepta enim de sua ui in curatione 
laborans me ad eum perduxerat. 

For u# #2 (vainly defended by Lehmann), wzz is usually 
read. But the comparison with Fam. 6, 19, 2, appears to 
me to confer a high probability on the conjecture of S, 
munerum. I do not quite understand the bearing of the 
remark made by TP, that there is no evidence for such a 
contraction as mun for munerum. The neglect of the con- 
tractional sign for 7um is a very fruitful source of error in 
MSS.; and vowels were frequently written in very small 
form over the line and were easily overlooked, and mun 
would readily be resolved into wz zm. 


47a. nisi Torquatus esset. 

‘But for Torquatus.” This is a thoroughly idiomatic 
form ; cf. e. g. 39, 2 nisi hoc esset, ‘but for this’; Fam. 12, 
25, 4, ‘qui nisi fuisset.’ Therefore the proposal of TP to 
read adessef is not acceptable. 


48. §1. heri nescio quid in strepitu uideor exaudisse cum diceres 
te in Tusculanum uenturum. 

It seems to me that cum (guom) is an error for guast ; 
cum would only be applicable if there were no doubt about 
what was said. For 2x strepitu cf. m turba, in Ad Brut. 2, 
4,1, hoc paululum exaraui ipsa in turba matutinae salu- 


tationis. 
J. S. REID. 
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ON SOME PASSAGES OF BACCHYLIDES. 


I. 2 ff. K. =I. d. 2 ff. Bl =I. 139 Bl.’. 


éx Ta |s pe yévos 
éxde[ ro xapre |poxetp 
’Apyeto[ s v — v | A€ovros 
Oupo[ v exw |, drdre 5 
xper..-.- Bodot paxas. 


The difficulties of this passage arise chiefly from ver. 6. 
All attempts to restore this verse which do not take into 
account the 3 are wrong. It is true, that only the under- 
most part of that letter has been preserved: but in this 
case that part is quite unmistakeable. Since there is no 
suitable verb in -BoAéw—the late acBoAdw may be left out 
of the question— -GoAct must have been an optative form 
of a verb in -éw, although wrong in two respects, since the 
dialect would require -BoAéor, and the metre - -, instead of 
v — (see my edition, on p. 1). As for the beginning of the 
verse (-- -), there was originally ayoe, which was cor- 
rected to ypet (see my edition). There is but one word 
suiting the exigencies of the case, the adjective yosioc, 
‘ needful,’ which, being a rare word, had been corrupted to 
the common ayosétoc.' For although Homer has ro ypeio¢ 
= xoéoc, both Bacch. (vii. 43) and Pindar employ only the 
form ypfoc. For these reasons I wrote in my first edition, 
xoeidy re xeoBoror (keodAAot) payac. There are few verbs 
in -BodAfw, and xepBor\fw = xeprouéw is the only one which 


1 Cp. adavaroy for Sayaroy, pr. m. V. 134. 
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has a collateral form in -éAAw, the optative of which 
meets the exigencies both of metre and dialect, cep3dérAor. 
But although the sense (whenever some beast or man, 
desirous of combat, provoked it) seems satisfactory, the 
expression is not clear, since it remains obscure what is 
the subject and what is the object, and obscurity in 
Bacchylides, as a general rule, means corruption, or wrong 
restoration. Moreover, there is not room for ONTIKEP, 
the space admitting but five letters, = NEXQN, ver. 5, or 
NT’EAA, ver. 7. In order to avoid these difficulties, I now 
prefer to write xpetde & xepBdAXAor waxac. There is no §, at 
present, in Bacchylides, but we have it in Pindar, O/. ix. 
14, and we have the corresponding dative of in Bacchylides 
(whereas he ordinarily employs wy or ww for the accusa- 
tive). This of has always in Bacchylides, and almost 
always in Pindar, a vowel preceding it!; but this rule does 
not hold good for %, Pindar, O/. ix. 14, alvjaac € cat vidv (N. 
Vli. 25, et yap iv | & rav, Boeckh for éav). Either, then, the 
F of Fé lengthens the -o¢ (although elsewhere in both poets 
the F has not this force), or - v v - stands for - - Y -, as in 
other instances in Bacchylides (v. 151, 191). 

Now, if this restoration is substantially correct, the 
émére With optative must express what used to be in the 
past, and refers, of course, to the lion, not to the living 
victor. It is evident, therefore, that a particular lion is 
meant; and, as I reminded my readers in my first edition, 
there was a fabulous Cean lion, a statue of which is still 
preserved in the neighbourhood of the ancient Iulis. This 
lion, then, must have been mentioned before in the poem, 
and there was space enough for that in the first six systems, 
of which but scanty remains have come down to us. But 
even if the lion was mentioned before, merely éovrog, or 

1 The only exception is Pindar, O/. A{@oy, a passage which is surely open 


i. 58, &ray Swépowdov, &y (rdy codd.) to criticism. 
of zarhp dwepxpéuace xaprepdy abr¢ 
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even, dAoto Afovrog (Barnet) is not enough to indicate that 
particular lion here. I have thought of [6 povvo |Afovrog, 
cp. Leonid. Tarent. Anth. Pal. vi. 221, 3, and besides povéd- 
Avxog, OldAuxog, all these expressions denoting a single 
beast of that kind, living by itself, and growing uncom- 
monly strong and ferocious. 


III. 69 fff. 
Geogr |An Purmov avdp’ dpyiov, 
reO \iov (?) oxamrrpov Acos 70 | 
loro |xwv Te pepo[ s Exovr |a Movaar* 
.. ++] padrdac worl... 2... |por 
. . vorepapepov af 
.- acxores Bpay[ 


The reading Kwy re Mepol x of ver. 71 (K.) has been refuted 
by the discovery of a fragment containing the last part of 
each of these verses (see my edition). Now, the Madfg of 
ver. 72 ought to be rejected also, although I retained it at 
first. The adjectives pwuadlog and Sepadéog suggest them- 
selves; if we read de juaAfa or -padég, it is easy to refer 
that to something belonging to Hieron, who had once 
been a formidable warrior (apfiov, 69). And the next 
word really seems to be zoré. When I was examining the 
doubtful passages in the papyrus itself, in March and 
April of this year, partly with the very valuable assistance 
of Dr. Kenyon, he called my attention to the fact that the 
second a in ver. 23, eel wore xat Sauacirmov, has been cor- 
rected to x, in order to restore the Ionic form xoré. Now, 
the same thing appears to be true of the wor here also: 
has been corrected tox, as it seems (see the fac-simile), and 
if so, we have here unquestionably the adverb woré again, 
and not some other word beginning with wor-. As for the 
pwy at the end of the verse, I was unable to recognise the 
pt, but saw only traces of a vertical stroke before the w», 
that is to say, of w, or »v, or 7, ore (n). It is easy, then, to 
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restore the verse in this manner: 8¢ de]uadéa wor[? yep? 
Oiv]wy. Otvw occurs not only in Homer, but also in Pindar 
(P. x. 54). Now, the next verse must contain the contrast 
to this, Hieron’s present life in time of peace, for he is not 
only a warrior, but also, and much more so now than for- 
merly, iorAdxwy pépoc Exwyv Movoay (71). Comparing Pindar’s 
(Zs. vi. [vii.] 40 f.), 8,re repmvéy Epapeporn StHwy Exadrog Free 
Yiipac Ec re rov pdpomov alwva, I should like to restore the 
line so as to read yeAa|voc épapyepov al dovay vl - v ja oxomeic. 
_ As we have yeAaviaag in ver. 80, and yeAavfic in Pindar, we 
are free to suppose that there was a form yeAavdc for 
yaAnvéc. Furthermore, this verse ended in a_ vertical 
stroke, the remains of which are to be seen below the 
supposed (wv) of ver. 72, so that this verse was shorter by 
two letters than the preceding one, and A[AONAN.. 
corresponded in length to EXEIPIOYN. It is probable, 
then, that there were two letters after AAONAN, either an 
« with a consonant before it (a diphthong being excluded 
by the metre), or a short vowel with N following. In the 
latter case, however, there is this restriction, that the ay» 
(or ev, etc.) must form a syllable by itself. Aavopa 
(= gAdvOowmrov : I. 2. 12 = 150; Pind. fr. 236, g:Aadvopa 8 ovr 
EXuruv Biorav, of the delphines) seems to be very appropriate 
both as an adjective qualifying these pleasures of the Muses, 
and because it affords a contrast to Hieron’s former prowess 
in wars. See Pindar, O/. i. 14 ff. (of Hieron): ayAatZerac 82 
kal povatxac ty awry, ola walConev plAav advdpec audi Bana 
roaneZav. With dquijAdvopa cp. (at the same place in the 
strophe) ver. 4, r’ ’O|Auvumiodpdpovcg. Lastly, in ver. 74 there 
may be a punctuation mark after oxorae in the papyrus: I 
should write Bpay[ic zorw aidv, and the whole passage 
thus :— 
Geode JAH pidirxov dvép’ dpiiov, 
reOp jiov oxarrpov Ards 
lord |xwv re pépo[ s éxovr ja Movoar: 
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8s 8a jpordg ror[e xept Ov jvwy 
yaa lvis épdpapov dl Sovay ¢ |t- 


Advop ja oxoreis. Bpay[vs éoriw aluv’ xré. 


I. 85 ff. 
Babds pev 
al€yp dplavros’ vowp St révrov 
ob odrera’ ebppooiva 8 6 xpvods 
dvipi § ob Oéurs xré. 

The contrast is between the imperishability of the ele- 
ments and the liability of man to decay. How then can it 
be to the point to say that gold is joy, that is, the joy of 
men? Evdpootva has been suspected, with good reason, 
from the first; but it is not because it is an abstract noun 
that it is to be suspected. There are many instances of 
this use of abstracts in the poets; the expression gains by 
it in vigour and force; for instance, when Orestes says of 
his mother in Aeschylus (Choeph. 1028), warpoxrévoy placua 
cat Jewv orbyoc. Moreover, as we have in the correspond- 
ing verse of another strophe (31) either SovAocd|vay, or 
Svogpoct |vav, the -oojva seems to be right in this place 
also, for it is well known that Bacchylides frequently 
repeats a word or syllable at the corresponding place in a 
later strophe. As for the sense required, we may compare 
Pindar, Frag. 222, Até¢ raic 6 yovodc’ Keivov ov ang ove? Kic 
damra: or better still, Theognis, 451 f., rov (xpucov) xpotic 
xabbreoGe pédag ovy amrera idc, ovd’ evpwe, ale & avOoc Exu 
xaQaodv. Then, why should we not replace eigpocbva by 
evxoocvva? The word was not known before; but we may 
derive evypocbva from eidypoog, as well as cigpocbva from 
eUgowy, OF Seorocivn from ccordrne, or aAnPocbvyn from 
adnOic. That there will be an alliteration between evypo- 
otva and ypvod¢ is one reason more in favour of the con- 
jecture: cp. al@jp aplavroc, 88 wodiwov waptvra, 89 airic 
ayxoulooa, 90 ye piv ov pivbda, etc. 
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XII. (XIM.), 71 (38) ff. 
~ —] rod tyidyurav 
—v —] repyipBporwv 
—-.v vjafy v ]owy 
xo[ pov 3 larp| ga |v 
vaco| v| SrépBrov lov 75 
wappaxiav ava, paivwv. 

This is the form in which these lines appear in my first 
edition. I feel, however, very doubtful about the restora- 
tion of ver. 74, because I saw in the papyrus itself, after the 
traces of the third letter (M ?), other traces, which could 
not belong to w, or to o, but seemed to indicate ¢, or, as 
Dr. Kenyon now thinks, a. If this is right, the word xopo¢ 
is excluded from this verse, and must be given a place 
elsewhere. «wye-, on the other hand, gives no sense at all, 
and xwua- no good sense. Still the p itself is doubtful, for 
there is nothing visible but the lower parts of two upright 
strokes. We may, perhaps, read xwpyav warpyav. “Opya 
is used in a periphrase for a person by Pindar, Js¢hm. iv. 
(v.) 34, AAA’ ev Oiveve peyadjropec dpyat Alaxod waldwy re: 
here then xwpyav warpwav would be equivalent to xal rd» 
warfpa. If therefore Dr. Kenyon’s abZec is adopted in 71, 
and also his vacow tbripBrov icxiv maupayrav avadgalywy in 
75 f., I think that the general sense of the passage is both 
clear and good. Of course, tripBiov is to be construed 
with vagov, isxiv as depending on tréipBiov, and waupayiav 
(in spite of the accent given in the MS.) as depending on 
loyév. As for avagalywy, I object to my own waupayxlav ava 
gaivwy, on the ground that when the verb, as in this case, 
immediately follows, the anastrophe mars the clearness of 
the passage; moreover, that galfywy recurs in 84; and 
lastly, that the compound verb finds a close parallel in 
certain passages in Pindar, Py¢h. ix. 73, tv@a vixdcate avé- 
pave Kupavay : NV. ix. 12, apuiAAate Gopaal re yAaduooic audacve 
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xvdalvey worw: Ls. vii. (viil.) 55 (61), Atywav odertpay re 
pilav modgave. The words vacov .. . avag. afford an easy 
transition to & rorapov Oiyarep . . . Alywa, 77 f. 

In ver. 73, aS I have said in my edition, Jebb’s $v- 
mvdwy cannot be right, because the second letter, the upper- 
most part of which is discernible, may have been a B, or 
a P, or perhaps a C, but not a A. I ought to have added, 
that it may have been an E. This makes a conjecture 
possible: aegatvdwy, a word used by Nonnus, and perhaps 
by Ion, in whose ninth fragment Bergk, after Casaubon, 
has written oivov agpaivoov (instead of aepatrvovv). We 
have in this same poem of Bacchylides, and in a place 
which is similar to that, although it does not exactly corre- 
spond (ver. 100), vigag (read vlac) aepomudyouc. With the 
addition of the xéuwy (or avAwy), and of im’, we may, then, 
restore the whole verse thus, kwuwy (aiAwv) ba") alepary ow. 
In 72 the word Aiaxov, which stands in the corresponding 
verse 183, would suit very well. So I think the whole 
passage may be read thus: 


aves | rod tyrdyvray 
Alaxod te loyipBpdrwv 
Kapov tr’ | deporwdwv 
K@pyav Tarpway, 

- vaco[ v] trépBiov icxiv 
Toppaxiay avadaivwy. 


XII. (XII.), 159 (126) ff. 


Sdxevv éXovres . 
vaa |s imrevral xvavimidas éx 160 
yalas v — — —|véas 
- — VY per elda jrivas 7’ &v 
~ Vp[. les eSev Oeddparov wédu. 


To begin with ver. 163, I have objected to Dr. Kenyon’s 
aué|y[alic, for the reason that there is too much space for 
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the three letters AME. But in every other respect the 


' conjecture seems very probable, and we may meet that one 


objection by inserting re: ty | & auépac. This gives us at 
once a Clue to the restoration of ver. 162, iv vu&i (cp. ’Evdalda, 
96) per’ elAarlvac r’ tv, that is, dy vuEi re per’ clA.. with a 
hyperbaton because of the metre. Similarly, Pindar says 
(Pyth. iv. 130f.), aQodatce rhvre Soaray vixrecow Ev P apnipac 
lepdv edZqac dwrov. But it is more difficult to restore the 
three preceding verses. AS xvaywmidac requires the accus. 
plur. of vate, the editio. princeps gives véa¢g in 161 (as that 
accusative), but this is open to the serious objection, that 
the Ionic declension of vate is never found in Bacchylides 
(or in Pindar) ; see vaa, xvi. 89, 119, etc. Naale¢ irmevural, 
therefore, as I have written in 160, is preferable. By the 
juxtaposition of these words the futility of the Trojans’ 
hope is made more striking. But my own & | yalac seems 
to me now improbable. Why should this be mentioned? 
It was madness to attack the ships with the chariots, but 
not to attack them from the land-side, since they were on 
the land. Nairn suggests ix|g@Afao.w, Herwerden ixrépaa- 
ow: but I object to the case, because irmevrat is certainly 
in the nominative, and would be decidedly weakened if it 
were made a mere epithet of Tpwele (Nairn). On the 
other hand, é|rfpcavrec ] would do very well. In that case 
my éAdvreg in 159 must be replaced by something like 
"Ayawv. For the rest of 161 I now conjecture 2 apyac] 
véac = waAw é& apxiic, So that if these readings are adopted 
the passage will be as follows :— 
Séxevy "Axardv 
vaa |s tmrevrat cvaywmdas éx- 160 
wrépravres ef dpyas | véas 
év vugi per’ cia brivas 7 & 
P duélo[alis efev Oeddparov worry. 
It would be better, perhaps, to write 162 and 163 as 


parts of the same period, since % | 0’ is a bad division of 
VOL. Xx. 2C 
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different periods. There is nothing in the other epodes. to 
prevent the combining of these verses. 


XV. (KVI.) 13. 


I have written wplv ye «Acéuev Acwetv, instead of K«Aouen, 
and I am surprised to find that other editors and critics 
seem not to see the necessity of altering the indicative 
after wply. It is true, that wolv, if it means ‘ previously,’ 
may govern the indicative after another sentence; but 
what will be the sense of this passage? Jurenka explains: 
we sing of this before Apollo returns to Delphi. But when 
we look at the preceding verses, we meet with an insur- 
mountable obstacle: rédaa yopot AeAgwv ody xeAddnoav rap’ 
ayaxAéa vadv. Jurenka’s interpretation of ver. 13 might be 
possible, if the preceding verb were xedadsiory, or xedadh- 
covow (2.¢€. after Apollo’s return); but since it is xeA donoay, 
the aorist necessarily requires that the time in the past be 
in some way defined, and this is done here in the sentence 
beginning with pty. So there is no full stop before the 


zptv, any more than before rdca (ver. 11), which stands for - 


Soa, and refers to ramévwy (Wilamowitz) advOca, 8f. But 
as soon as the proper connexion between the sentences is 


established, it is evident that the indicative «xAfopey is. 


wrong. Nor can we, as Crusius thinks, include it between 
brackets, in order to make Acrety the infinitive required : 
for mpiv ye, cAtouer, Acrety, ‘before, so we sing, Herakles left,’ 
is not good Greek, or, at least, not poetical Greek. On the 
other hand, the change to «Aeéuev 1S as easy as possible, 
and with «xAcéuev all is intelligible, and the sense is excel- 
lent: these peeans were sung by Delphian choruses from 
immemorial times, even before they sung (as they will 
now) how Herakles left Oichalia, that is to say, even 
before that event occurred. 


= row, on, Mm 
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XVI. (XVII) 85 ff. 


raxev d¢ Acds vids &dobe 
xéap, xéAevod Te xar’ ov- 
pov toxer evdaidadov 
van" (potpa. 8 érépay érdpavuy’ 6ddv°) 
iero 5 axvroptmov Sdpu’ ode, xré. 


On this passage, which is, perhaps, the most vexing in 
the whole poem—not even excepting the aidva, 112, for 
there the meaning is plain, while here it is not—a great 
deal has already been written. What order did Minos 
give '—to stop, or to go on? That depends on his state of 
mind when he saw Theseus leap into the sea. What were 
his feelings ?' That, again, depends on the reading of ver. 86. 
Now, I never pretended to read with certainty in the Ms. 
TAKEN, nor did Dr. Kenyon claim that he could read 
TAZEN, which is assuredly wrong, because there is not 
even room enough for so broad a letter there. Since 
rAOEN, which was conjectured by Prof. Jebb, is clearly 
- not the word in the MS., there is but one possibility more 
(if raxey is rejected on the ground that the sense is not 
satisfactory), namely, TA®EN, which was conjectured by 
Pearson, Richards, Weil (cp. 78, ragor). On examining 
the passage again in the MS. itself, I did.find some unmis- 
takeable traces of the g. Then, Minos was astonished at 
Theseus’ feat. If astonished, a feeling which is akin to 
admiration, he naturally wished to save him, and the order 
must have been, Stop! Professor N. Festa, of Florence, 
has written a very interesting and convincing paper on 
this subject, under the title, “‘ Per 1’ onore del re di Creta,’’! 
where he proves that the son of Zeus is by no means 
represented by the poet as a mere heartless tyrant. But 
the great difficulty is this: how is the order, Stop! to be 


1 Nozze: Rostagno-Cavazza ; N. Festa eG. Vandelli, Miscellanea, Firenze, 1898. 
2C2 
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reconciled with the language of vv. 86 ff.? For xar’ otpov 
ioxev Seems to mean just the contrary—to direct the ship 
according to the wind, which came from behind (ver. 5 f.). 
Prof. Housman, who saw very clearly what the sense of 
the passage must be, proposed to write xarovpor: to stop 
(tcxev) the ship, although she was sailing before the wind. 
But, as I said before, clearness of expression is one of the 
main features of Bacchylides’ style, and in disputed pas- 
sages no conjecture can be accepted which is deficient in 
this respect. Ifthe words KATOYPONICXEN meant what 
Prof. Housman understands them to mean, they certainly 
would have been misunderstood by any ordinary reader. 
Perhaps, then, zap’ ovpov, which would be unmistakeable. 
But the similarity of sound in a corresponding place, 
antistr. B, 110, ceuvav Bowmy iparoi(awv), seems to protect 
the xar’. There is another question also—how was the 
ship to be stopped? By lowering the sail? That would 
have required time, and there was no time to lose. Or 
was it by the helm and the oars? I should like to see this 
expressed, or at least implied, by the poet, and there seems 
indeed to be a way to that, for we must bear in mind that 
this ode has come to us in a bad state of preservation, for 
which the copyists are more in fault than the papyrus. I 
think the poet wrote, xéAgvaé & (re) Exardvropov ayiy 
evoaldaXov vaa. The word éardévropoc, formed after the 
analogy of wevrnxdvropoc, is not altogether new, for it is 
attested by Pollux, i. 82, where d&:fpne is given in the same 
sense also. The war-ships in older times were generally 
gwevrnxovropo: and so Pindar (Schol. Zownl. L1. 1. 170) used 
wevrnxovraspérmoug of the ships of the Achaeans. But the 
intermediate stage between the zevryxévropoc = povnpne (Poll. 
loc. ctt.) and the rprfjpn¢g was the éxardvropug = oufpne, and it 
cannot surprise anyone to find that Bacchylides ascribes 
to the King of the Cretans, who was at his time 0aAacco- 
xparwp, a royal ship of a hundred oars. The change in the 
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letters is very slight; as for T instead of 0, cp. xviii. 15, 
OTINNION, pr. m., instead of OOITITIION. 

But fate would have its course, vv. 89 f., potpad’ érépav 
ixdpovy’ bodv° lero & wxbrouroy Sépv. The strength of the 
hundred rowers was no match for the wind; the ship went 
on, but Theseus was saved notwithstanding. Of course 
the words poipa . . . éddy are not to be treated as a paren- 
thesis, as in my first edition. At last Theseus reappears ; 
then Minos is again mentioned, vv. 119 ff., dev" olay év 
gpovrla: Kywowov toxacev orpataytrav, éwel pdr’ adlavrog && 
adéc. What is the meaning here? Certainly Minos was 
not glad to see him; he must have felt deeply mortified 
after having indulged in self-gratulation (Kenyon) ; but 
Festa is right in saying, that the very general word ¢oov- 
rfoc may be interpreted in different ways. Minos was 
disappointed ; that is all the poet tells us. 


FRAG. 30 [39]. 
Tay dxeipavrov re Mendy 
kai Sovaxwoea Netioyv. 


These words are quoted from Bacchylides by Athe- 
naeus, i. 20 D, without indicating what kind of a poem this 
was. Now, there is a very strong resemblance here to xii. 
(xiii.) 181 f.:— 

Kat woAutAayKxtov Odd\accav 


Kat pav pepexvica vacor. 


I do not think that this resemblance in sound can be 
accidental, but believe that the verses belong to this very 
poem (which has come down to us in a much mutilated 
state), and that the resemblances fall under the head of 
the often-mentioned repetitions of words and sounds in 
corresponding places in different strophes. There is, 
indeed, one difference in the metre: the second verse of 
the quotation lacks a syllable at the beginning. But there 
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is an easy remedy: why not cai <rév> Sovaxwoea Neidov, as 
before rdv... Méugiv? Then the question will be, what place 
to assign to the fragment. Unfortunately, we have at our 
disposal more than one place. The corresponding verses 
are the fourth and fifth of an (anti)strophe; now, these are 
missing in str. ant. a, str. PB’, and 2. As for the last of 
these lacunez, which is ten verses in extent, it is not very 
probable from what follows, and what precedes, that thts 
distant country was mentioned here. The first strophe also 
seems to be excluded, because it is quite unlikely that the 
poet’s fancy soared so far at the very beginning of its flight. 
On the contrary, the second strophe, the two last verses of 
which have been preserved, affords a very convenient place 
in which to speak of Egypt. There is a speech of the 
nymph Nemea (as I believe), who, looking on the combat 
of Herakles with the Nemean lion, prophesies his future 
exploits (vv. 44 f.—iBpio¢g trvdov tabce Sixac Ovarotct xpaf- 
vwy), among which there was an expedition to Egypt, 
where he slew Busiris, and Busiris, according to Phere- 
cydes (Schol. Apollon. 4, 1396), lived at Memphis. So I 
think it at least highly probable, that thé fragment pre- 
ceded the first line now extant with the narrow interval of 
five verses. 


F. BLASS. 
HALLE, Fuly, 1899. 
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PROFESSOR ELLIS’S EDITION OF VELLEILUS: 


HE criticism of Velleius is curious. It centres round 
a single manuscript which is lost; and depends on 
the Editio Princeps, which is based on a copy of this 
MS., and a copy (probably of that copy) which is extant. 
There is, besides, at the end of the Ed. Princ., a list of 
the divergences of the text of that edition from the MS., 
which list was made after the sheets of the edition had 
been printed off. When we remember, further, that the 
MS. was an exceptionally corrupt one (‘frodigtose cor- 
ruptus, says Rhenanus) and apparently very difficult to 
read, there is little wonder that the text of Velleius is in 
an exceedingly unsettled state. 

In 1515 Rhenanus discovered the MS. of Velleius at 
Murbach in Alsace. It is probable that he at once got 
it copied ; but judging from his own inspection of the 
codex, which appeared full of corruptions, and from a 
more careful study of the copy, he decided that it would 
be unwise to publish an edition until he saw whether 
there was any chance of further manuscripts coming to 
light; especially as he believed that Merula had dis- 
covered another codex at Milan.* Meanwhile he gave a 


1 Vellei Paterculi ad M. Vinicium 
Libri duo, ex Amerbachii praecipue 
apographo edidit et emendauit R. 
ELLIs, Litterarum Latinarum Pro- 
fessor Publicus apud Orxonienses. 
Oxonii e typographeo Clarendoniano 
MDCCCXCVIII. 

See Rhenanus, quoted by Prof. 
Elis, p. viii.: Equidem abhinc annos 
ut puto quinque cum primum hunc in 


Murbacensi bibliotheca reperissem, et 
uiderem tam prodigiose corruptum ut 
omnia restituere non foret humani 
ingenii, properanter ac infeliciter ab 
amico quodam descriptum, premen- 
dum plane censebam donec melioris 
nobis codicis fieret copia, quem ac- 
ceperam haberi Mediolani inuentum 
olim a Georgio Merula. 
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loan of his copy to a friend, Boniface Amerbach, a”young 
man keenly interested in literary matters, with whose family 
he was on intimate terms, and in whose house he often re- 
sided. Amerbach copied the copy of Rhenanus (finishing 
it August 11, 1516), and kept what he wrote for his own 
use. After some four years, Rhenanus, despairing of 
getting any further assistance for his edition, corrected 
his own copy, and in 1520 handed it over to Froben, the 
Basle printer, for publication. In doing so he directed 
the printers and readers of that establishment to compare 
carefully the text which he furnished with the manuscript 
itself, of which Froben (who was in high repute with the 
monks of Murbach) appears to have obtained a loan. 
But neither printers nor readers, in their hurry to get the 
work done, paid proper attention to these directions; 
and it was not until the sheets had been printed off that 
one of the copyists whom Rhenanus used, Albert Burer 
informed him that there were many discrepancies between 
the printed sheets and the codex. In order to remedy 
these defects Rhenanus appended to his edition a list of 
the passages where the printed text was at variance with 
the MS. This list was made by Burer,' and on the whole 
affords us the most certain knowledge which we possess 
of the readings of the codex. These readings are denoted 
by B; the readings of the Ed. Princ. by P; and those of 
Amerbach’s copy by A. For convenience sake we may 
designate (as Halm does) the copy made for Rhenanus by 
R, and the Murbach manuscript by M? 

Amerbach’s copy (A) was discovered by Orelli in 
1835 in the Basle library. At once questions arose about 
it. Was it the copy “ properanter ac infeliciter ab amico 
quodam descriptum ” and accordingly a copy direct from 
M: Ifso, was the judgment passed upon it by Rhenanus 


1 See Rhenanus’s letter to Spalatin, quoted by Prof. Ellis, pp. ix, x. 
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just? and in any case what is the value of A for anyone 
wishing to obtain a knowledge of M? 

Prof. Ellis has carefully studied A, and answers the 
first question by denying that A is the copy which 
Rhenanus disparaged. For A was not copied until 
many months after the discovery of M, and it is unlikely 
that Rhenanus would have tolerated such delay; and it 
is also improbable that Rhenanus would have entrusted 
such a difficult task to such a young man as Amerbach, 
who was only twenty-one at this time. To these argu- 
ments we may add others advanced by Fechter': (1) That 
while Rhenanus’s copy was locked up in Rhenanus’s 
desk (premendum plane censebam, cp. note on p. 369 above) 
until he obtained a better basis for his edition, Amer- 
bach kept his copy as his own property, and took it with 
him to Freiburg and Avignon. This is proved, according 
to Fechter (pp. 37 f), by the marginal note in A on 
li. 7 (Optmtant) uscint, A; utct,P; utnt, marg. A. This 
latter word is written in the peculiar handwriting of 
Ulrich Zasius (in whose house in Freiburg Amerbach 
resided), as can be proved from the manuscript letters of 
Zasius. And that Amerbach had his own copy with him 
at Avignon is proved, by a letter from Rhenanus to him 
in 1520: ‘*Apud illum (sc. Frobenium) cedimus Vellei 
fragmenta quae nosti, nam habes exscripta.” (2) It 
was not likely that Rhenanus, who had such a warm 
admiration for Amerbach, would, in his preface, have 
spoken in such a slighting manner of him, and thus 
endangered a continuance of their friendship. It may 
be considered certain that A was not the original copy 
made for Rhenanus. ) 

But was A copied from M direct? Fechter thinks not, 


1D, A. Fechter, Die Amerbach- Codex und sur Editio Princeps Basle, 
tsche Abschrift des Velleius Paterculus 1844. 
und thr Verkaliniss sum Murbacher 
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but that it was copied from R (the copy of M made for 
Rhenanus) ; and adduces some strong reasons (pp. 36ff, 
49) for his view: (1) The fact that Rhenanus got a friend 
to copy M for him seems to prove that M was not brought 
to Basle on its first discovery ; otherwise Rhenanus would 
probably have copied it himself, or at least carefully super- 
vised the copy; and A was made at Basle in Amerbach’s 
house, as Amerbach himself tells us. (2) M had no punc- 
tuation'; A has punctuation, but often.utterly wrong’. Now 
it is impossible that so well-educated a man as Amerbach 
would have failed, at least in most places, to see the 
proper punctuation if he wished to insert it himself; so 
that we may infer that the punctuation in A is not his. 
But it may have been that of the friend who copied M for 
Rhenanus; and Amerbach, believing, as Rhenanus did, 
that this copy was a faithful one, transcribed that copy, 
without any reserve, intending to subject his own copy to 
further examination. (3) From passages where A inserts 
a word or words synonymous, but not identical, with what 
was in his copy’ it may be inferred that he was able to 
read his original easily,‘and was not compelled to make it 
out word by word with great difficulty, but grasped a whole 
sentence and reproduced it, occasionally with error in a 
single word which he afterwards corrected. If this view 
of Fechter’s is correct, viz. that A is a copy of R we can 
see reason for (1) the frequent cases in which A and P 


1Cp. Fechter, p. 49, who quotes 
Rkenanus on last page of Ed. Princ. : 
‘‘ Ausim iurare, eum, qui illam de- 
scripserat, ne uerbum quidem intel- 
lexisse ; adeo omnia erant confusa 
absque ullis punctis aat distinctioni- 
bus ’’; and Burer, referring to M, says, 
‘‘(qui aliquando ueterum exemplaria 
euoluerunt) nouerunt item, pleraque 
ueteram exemplaria sine maiusculis 
literis, sine punctis, demum etiam 


sine omni sententiarum § discrimine 
scripta.’’ 

2¢.9. 1, 16, 3, Philemo et Diphilus 
et inuenere intra paucissimos annos. 
Neque timitanda relinquere, &c., mad 
others quoted by Fechter, p. 50. 

3¢.9. ii. 100, 5, cums... Neronts 
utolasset uxorem. This last word is 
erased, and contugem written above it: 
cp. also 22, I; 42, 2; 78, 1; 90, 3, 
quoted by Fechter. 
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agree in deviating from M without presenting correct 
readings; (2) the unecouthness (so to speak) of A; for 
owing to the extreme corruption of M, the original copyist 
would appear to have devoted his attention mainly to 
extracting correct Latin words from the corruptions, and 
was not either able or solicitous to ensure that his 
sentences should be capable of being construed. And the 
multitude of mistakes in A are proof that Amerbach 
made no systematic attempt to emend the text, but 
merely copied, as may be especially seen in the cases 
of faulty separation of words'; so that A gives us a 
very fair idea of what, for critical purposes, was found 
in M. 

But it would be unjust to deny that A has some faults. 
These are noticed by Halm in the Rhesursches Museum, 
XXX. (1875), 537 ff. <A often errs in the matter of omis- 
sions. Thus, ii. 95, 3, it omits two whole lines; we find 
also the following words omitted: ii. 5, 2, 2” Ats; 31, 2, 
ettam; 44, 4, erat; 46, 2, proutnctae; 50, 1, Guae: 52, 5, SUae; 
53, 2, obutam; 53, 3, utrt; 56, 3, fanto utro; and many 
others, some forty in all. In some cases its superscribed 
variants may be emendations of Rhenanus, as in one case 
an explicit statement to this effect is forthcoming: ii. 38, 4, 
exttio’ Beat A; tmzito, P.2 Sometimes A has altered correct 
readings, ¢.g. 1.15, 2, Aqguzleta into Agutlia; ii.9, 3, euectts 
into aetates ; 40, 4, Labtenus into Labentus ; 112, 3, aczem into 
actam (= ac iam); efzam, P. Perhaps R may have omitted 
arbttrts in ii. 14, 3, and at the suggestion of Rhenanus A 
may have added homintbus. In ii. 100, 3, to Rhenanus 
may be due zudicans A? for the correct uzndtcams A'; in 


119, 2, egredie (so A) the suggestion egregze is probably 


leg. ii. 16, 1, teste tuscato for Ellis, p. xvii. 
dnsteius Cato; 84, 2, exemplis uite 2 As I do not feel clear that Rhe- 
naxuta for exempli sui tenax; 89,3, mnanus had collated M when A was 
bellact fuita for bella ciuilia: cp. Prof. made, I regard this as his conjecture. 
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due to A himself, who did not go beyond the word. 
Some other similar errors might be added. Still, taking 
everything together, it would appear that Amerbach’s 
copy, if occasionally faulty, was a transcript which rarely 
errs in respect of purposely altering its original, and 
is accordingly valuable for critical purposes. And its 
relative worth, as compared with P, may also be esti- 
mated by the carelessness which P often displays, e.g. 
ii. 14, 3, demplum for domum ; 29,1, senatu for consulate ; 
39, 3, omits exforstt; 54, 3, ambttus for a mtlttibus, in all 
which passages Burer agrees with A. 

Here, too, it is to be noticed, what Halm has sa well 
shown (of. czf. 535 ff.), that the judgment of Rhenanus on 
the copy (R) which his friend made for him is a harsh one. 
After comparison of the places where B disagrees with 
A and P (which latter may be taken to represent R) the 
result is that in only 30 has the copyist read or copied 
inaccurately ; most of these are errors in a single letter, 
é.g.i. 12, 5, monumentum, AP; montmentum, B; in a few 
cases we find additions (¢.g. 120, 1, hosttum) and two omis- 
sions (ii. 14, 3, avbzfrzs.; 56, 3, wectortbus suts). 

The characteristics of A are well set forth by Prof. 
Ellis (pp. xvii-xxii). He rightly attributes to it great 
weight, as it is much closer to M than P, which is R cor- 
rected and emended by Rhenanus himself. This would 
appear to be the case from the circumstances under which 
A and P were produced; but it will appear still more 
clearly if we take into consideration the collation of P with 
M as given by Burer. Prof. Ellis has shown that A rarely, 
while P often, differs from B; so; that both @ przorz and a 
postertorz it would appear that A is nearer to M than 
P is. 

But we may go further. We can see reason to suppose 
that A often gives the correct reading, in opposition to P, 
even though B by his silence seems to indicate that M had 
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the same reading as P. For, even excluding matters of 
orthography, in respect of which Burer rarely recorded 
any variants, we must not suppose that he was always 
scrupulously accurate as regards words, though he speaks 
of comparing “singula singulis” (Fechter, p. 41); eg. P 
has a misprint at 46, 3, omnzbus, which B let pass, though 
A has omintbus: in 128, 2 A has ef eque eguestrt, where, no 
doubt, we should read, with Fréhlich, e¢ gus eguestrz, and 
not omit egue with P. B is silent.. Other examples of 
correct readings of A, which were probably those of M, 
but are not noticed by B, are given by Halm (of. cei. 
539 fff.), ti. 15, 1, ensuersa Itaha cum td malum for cum td 
malumin untuersa Itaha of P; 27, 3, absctsum for abscts- 
sum; 28, 3, ctuts R. (t.e. Romani) pudlecae (2.e. publice)* 
for ctuts Retpublrcae : 33, 4, tnfacete for tnfecte (in margin of 
P iwnfacete uel infestive); 36, 2, Catullum for Catulum; 64, 
4, pene (paene Burmann and Bentley) for foena of P; 120, 
1, #lfvo for ultra; 130, 2, Celzo for Caelz: cp. also i. 12,7; | 
li. 4, 43 12,23 16, 33 40,23 59, 2,43 76,43 95,33 103, 33 
110, 3; 119, 4; 124,1. Moreover, A, though not giving 
the right reading, is nearer the truth in the following than 
P is—ii. 7, 5, uemz (uscent A, utct P); 31, 3, guo sctlo (guos 
C A, quo senatus COS P); 32, 4, paene (naewe A, om. P) 3 
86, 2, Sostum (solium A, foltum P). 

Sometimes even Burer’s very words must not be taken 
as strictly accurate: thus occasionally he is interested in 
some word, and quotes the context of that word erroneously, 
e.g. he seems to omit i. 14, 6, /erme; ii. 22, 2, gladtorum; 
and in ii. 16, 4, to read Séadzcum: but ati. 14, 6, he is inte- 
rested in the numeral; at ii. 22, 2, in s#medtocrt; and at ii. 
16, 4, in appellarunt. In one place he almost certainly 
read M wrongly, ii. 116, 2, where A gives dtligents qusbd. 


1 Kritz thinks that it was so badly 2 Cp. Pollio ap. Cic. Fam. x. 32, 3, 
written in M that Burer supposed the C.R. natus sum. 
scribe of M intended to erase it. 


pw 
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tus Postumus, and B says “ex. uet. habet Iul. Postumus”’; 
but the man’s name was Vibius Postumus (see Fasti Con- 
sulares for 758 A.U.C.), to which the reading of A clearly 
points, the correct reading being dsligentsque Vibtus Pas- 
tumus. Fechter (p. 47) thinks that another reason why B 
often fails to notice the difference (attested by A) between 
M and P is that he did not think it necessary to record 
a variant when Rhenanus had, in his opinion, plainly 
emended the text. 

The fundamental merit, then, of Prof. Ellis’s edition 
would appear to be the high value he attaches to A; and 
the justice of this view few will, I think, dispute after 
reading through the book, and studying the many places 
in which, by the help of A, Prof. Ellis has restored Velleius. 
His collation of A has also, in some places, given a more 
correct statement of what is found in that authority than 
was préviously known (e.g. 1. 12, 2, where Kritz and Halm 
say that A has ascebatur, but Prof. Ellis records A’s reading 
as diceretur). 

But no less interesting than the general theory are the 
many emendations of separate passages which Prof. Ellis 
has made. In most cases they are of a very high order, 
é.g. ii. 26, 1, momints tetults; 28, 2, tals quo; 48, 3, uoluta- 
bundo 1m ltbtdintbus; 75, 3, arma ac manus; 116, 4, super- 
€sS@; 125, 4, famgue re; and many more. The edition is 
sure to prove the standard English work on Velleius, 
owing to its completeness and learning. It has a lucid 
prolegomena, a complete critical apparatus, and nearly 
fifty pages of a critical commentary. Every page is 
instructive and suggestive. We might, perhaps, wish 
that in some passages more of the divinations of previous 
scholars had been noted; but, doubtless, Prof. Ellis has 
gone through the vast material given by Kritz, and found 
all, except those recorded in his own notes, in his opinion, 
wanting and worthless. 
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The following are a few points which presented them- 
selves during the reading of Prof. Ellis’s edition :— 

i. 2, 1, rexam netves B; rsxatncses P; rtixam csens conj. 
Burer; 72xam inictens Rhenanus; rtxam conctens Ellis. I 
should prefer the conjecture of Burer, as Velleius often 
uses csere with words signifying contest: cp. 54, 2; 75, 1; 
129, 3. He also uses conczere, but with acc. of the people 
excited, ii. 3, 2; 74, 2. 

i. 6, 5. Caranus .. . sextus decimus ab Hercule. 

He was really the eleventh, see Wesseling’s Diodorus, 
vol. IL, frag. ix., p. 637, 30 we must read undectmus. The 
corruption possibly arose from XI being mistaken for vI, 
the X having an abnormally large upper part; then a 
corrector put an X. over the v, and the correcting and 
corrected numeral became united.! 


i. 9, 1. nam biennio adeo uaria fortuna cum consulibus con- 
flixerat ut plerumque superior /uert/ (so P; fuit AB ; foret Acidalius) 
magnamque partem Graeciae in societatem perduceret. 

Prof. Ellis and Novak read forefZ. Perhaps the reading 
of P is defensible; for the imperf. and perf. subj. in the 
same consecutive sentence, cp. Caes. B. G. vii. 17, 3, 
summa difiicultate ret frumentartae adfecto exercttu...usque 
co ut complures dtes frumento miltles caruerint et pecore 

. extremam famem sustentarent. We often find the 
perf. subj. and imperf. in Livy: ¢.g. v. 45, 4; XXiv. 40, 12. 
Velleius frequently uses the perf. subj. after an historical 
tense: ¢.2.§ 6; i. 13, 3; li. 25, 23 30, 6; 90, 3. 

i. 9, 5. quo anno et Octaui naualis praetoris et Anici regem 
I}lyrioram Gentium ante currum fagentium triumphi fuere celebres. 


Octavius triumphed on Kal. Dec. 167 B.c., and Anicius 
on the Quirinalia following (Feb. 17). It was the latter 


1A curious error im a numeral is- sf (VTI): cp. ss becoming sex in Cic. 
found atii. 10, 2, where viI hasbecome Fam. xv. 4, 9. 
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who led Gentius ‘in triumph: Liv. xlv. 43, 6; Polyb. xxx. 
13 (14) : but as the triumphs of Octavius and Anicius were 
often mentioned together (e¢.2. Diod. xxxi. 10, rparo¢ piv 
"Avixtog cat ’Oxraobiog ava plav iyutpay ixarepoc 2OprauPevoev, 
each had a one-day triumph, while that of Paullus lasted 
three days), Velleius may have supposed that they had 
their triumphs on the same day. Sraector naualis was pro- 
bably not a technical term; but praetors often, especially 
in that period, commanded the fleet as subordinates of the 
consuls: cp. Liv. xxxv. 23, 6; XXXvi. 2, 14. 


i. 10, 1. Per idem tempus, cum Antiochus Epiphanes . . . tum 
(so P; cum A) regem Syriae Ptolemaeum puerum Alexandriae 
obsideret. 


If we transpose fum ... Syriae to follow Juerum, the 
reading vegem need not be altered to vex. Lower Syria, or 
Coele Syria, concerning which the war arose between 
Antiochus and Ptolemy in 171 B.C., was held, at least 
nominally,’ at this time by Egypt, having come into pos- 
session of that power as the dowry of Cleopatra, who 
married Ptolemy Epiphanes V.: cp. Holm’s Grectan His- 
tory, iv. p. 383, Eng. Trans.; Mahaffy, Prolemzes, 331 ff. ; 
Liv. xlii. 29, 5. Accordingly, Ptolemy Philometor might 
be called King of Syria. Possibly xofAne was omitted, as 
olot viv Bporoi clot is omitted in i. 5, 3. 

Most scholars admit transpositions in their attempts 
to restore Velleius; see, for example, Kritz, Proleg. cxiv. ; 
Ruhnken on ii. 13, 3; Mommsen on ii. 68, 2; and especially 
Madvig on 1. 12, 1, and ii. 20, 5. In the discussion on the 
latter passage, Madvig (A. C. ii. pp. 301, 302) gives many 
examples. Perhaps the following transpositions should 
also be made :—78, 2, fer haec tempora to follow ottum ; 
89, 1, guo occursu et fauore. 


1 On the ambiguous position of Ccele Syria at this time see Polybius 
XXxvili. I. 
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i. 11, 2. Q. Metellus praetor, cui ex uirtute Macedonici nomen 
inditum ferat. 


We should read <cog>nomen : cp. i. 13, 23 ii. 5, 13 10, 2 
II, 2; 15,3. For loss of co- cp. 35, 5; also A in ii. 14, 2; 
and Prof. Ellis’s admirable emendation in 50, 1.' As to, 
the corrupt eva/, the simplest alteration is to est, e¢ (é@ et was 
corrupted into eva¢: cp. for confusion of @ and e, legerat for 
legeret in 103, 2); but the passage is still very uncertain. 


i. 12, 2. Carthaginem excidere. 


So AP. Halm and Prof. Ellis read exscindere, no 
doubt the more natural word. But Velleius seems to 
affect excrdere: cp. li. 4, 3 (exc#sa Carthagine) ; 6, 4 (Fre- 
gellas exctderat); 12, 4; 122, 2: ep. Cic. Sest. 35; Pahl. 4, 
13, Carthaginem exciderunt: also De Senect. 18. 


i. 14, 8. Aefulum A; Aesulum P. 


It is very doubtful if Ac/ulum is right. That arx (Hor. 
Carm., iii. 29,6: Liv. xxvi. 9,9) was probably close to Tibur. 
Mommsen (RX. A. W.,, p. 332, note 113), and Marquardt 
(SZ. V., i. p. 39) read Aeszs (in Umbria) in this passage. 
Hiilsen, in Pauly-Wissowa (s. v. Aefulae) says that the 
colony referred to by Velleius can have nothing to say to 
Aefulae, and (s. v. Aesis) suggests Asculum. 

Possibly Azsculum (in Apulia), C. /. Z., ix. p. 62, or 
Aeculanum (cp. ii. 16, 2), which is, perhaps, called AixaX\oy 
in Dionysius, cp. C. J. Z., ix. p. 98, though this is doubtful. 
There is not, I think, any such place as Aesulum. 

i. 15, 4. For “Scolacitum Minervium” (Squillace), cp. 
C.I. L., x. 103, where it is called ‘‘ Colonia Minervia Nervia 
Augusta Scolacium.” For ‘‘Tarentum Neptunia,” cp. Hor. 
Carm., i. 28, 29, Neptunoque sacrt custode Tarentt. 


' Sometimes co- is wrongly added in mss: cp. Tac. Ann. 1, 57, I. 
VOL. X. 2D 
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i. 16, 3. nouam comicam Menander aequalesque eius aetatis 
magis quam operis Philemo ac Diphilus . . . inuenere. 

Prof. Ellis brackets comzcam, but suggests <uzam> 
comicam. Perhaps <utm> comicam. Prof. Ellis is right in 
rejecting the insertion of om before aefatzs, which was pro- 
posed by Madvig. 


i. 17, 5. huius ergo recedentis mq. seculum ingeniorum simili- 
tudines congregantesque se . . . causas cum semper requiro. 


So B. Prof. Ellis reads huzus ergo recedentisque tn 
saeculum ingentorum similitudinis congregantisque sé. . 
causas cum saepe (so Madvig rightly for semper) regutro; but 
suggests referentis, or refictentts, taking these words with 
sé, “returning,” or “reviving.” I think recedentts is pro- 
bably right: cp. § 6. Possibly we might read huzus ergo 
vecedentis ingue seculum ingentorum stmtlitudints congre- 
gantts quast sé... . causas cum saepe requiro. Intellects go 
in and come out like a revolving light. ‘I cannot,” says 
Velleius, “explain the cause of this similarity of genius 
declining (cp. § 6), and again massing itself, as it were, 
into one age.” For guasz after its word, but within its 
phrase, cp. Cic. De Orat. ii. 236, regto quast rediculs. 


i. 18, 3. quae urbes et initalia talium studiorum fuere steriles. 


So B. Ahas 7m Italia, Prof. Ellis ingeniously reads 
ef 1m imttamina. This is rather a poetical word, but 
no better emendation has been proposed, most edd. 
introducing alzae or ¢falzum, or both. The words look 
very like a gloss which has crept into the text. Novak 
supposes dittography. Velleius can hardly have dragged 
in here a reference to the Greek colonies in Italy, 

Whether glosses and interpolations occur in Velleius 
is worth considering. They are certainly not numerous. 
I think there is a certain one in 129, 3, constliorum 
suorum; and a very probable one at 48, 4, woluptatibus ef 
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dtbtdintbus. Novak sees glosses (perhaps rightly) at ii. 
1, 5; 67, 4. In 38, 5, vegzbus looks like a gloss; it is 
omitted by A, and bracketed by Prof. Ellis. 


ii. 1, 5. postergum A. 


This form is rightly retained by Prof. Ellis: cp. Caesar 
B.G. vii. 88, 3, and Neue-Wagener, ii. 825. 


ii. 6, 3. Nihil quietum denique in eodem statu, 


Prof. Ellis excellently adds <negue> after dentque. 


ii. 6, 6. armatos (armatus AP) ad pugnam ciens, 


Kritz and Halm read armatus ac pugnam ciens. This 
reading I would prefer. If we retain ad of AP we should 
alter to conctens: see note above on i. 2,1. It is not, of 
course, to be supposed that other writers do not use czere 
with persons: ¢.g. Tac. His#., i. 84; ii. 29; ili. 62. 


ii. 9, 3. Clara etiam per idem aeui spatium fuere ingenia in 
togatis Afrani, in tragoediis Pacuui atque Acci, usque in Graecorum 
ingeniorum comparationem euectis (B; eius aetatis P; etatis A), 
magnumque inter hos ipsos facientis operi suo locum, adeo quidem 
ut in illis limae in hoc paene plus uideatur fuisse sanguinis, celebre 
et Lucili nomen fuit. 


This passage has been virtually emended by Madvig 
and Prof. Ellis, who put a comma instead of a full stop 
at sanguints. If it would not be too violent an assault on 
a difficult passage we might suggest to read “‘guzbus (for 
usgue) in Graecorum ingeniorum comparationem euectis 
(or elatss, as Prof. Ellis suggests) magnumque inter hos 
ipsos factentibus (for /factentts) operi suo locum,—adeo 
quidem ut in illis limae in hoc paene plus uideatur fuisse 
sanguinis—celebre et Lucili nomen.” The dramatists 
had imitated the Greeks, and fairly won a place among 


them; but even among these writers, and those of the 
2D2 
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age who looked to Greece for their models, Lucilius, 
their opponent, was famous; though both had their 
faults, the dramatists exaggerated Greek finish, Lucilius, 
in his full-bloodedness, lacked Greek moderation. 


ii. 11, 1. Marius natus eques/rt loco. 


Voss conjectured agrestz; and this is adopted by Kritz 
and Halm. MHeinsius suggested rurestrz, a word much 
affected by Apuleius. However, Madvig (Klezne phzlolo- 
gische Schriften, pp. 526-8}, Pluygers (in Mnemosyne, ix. 
24), and Prof. Ellis (Hermathena, xxiii. p. 6) defend eguestrt. 
Prof. Ellis says that zafus agrestrt loco can only mean “born 
in a country place’; and Madvig holds that agres?s loco nafus 
is as impossible as urbano loco natus would be; for /oco, in 
this sense, is joined only with an adjective that directly 
indicates rank and position. He further urges that Marius 
must have been something above a mere peasant, or 
Scipio would not have invited him to his table (Plut. 
Mar., 3), and Marius would not have had a horse and 
mule (zd. 13). That he was said to have been a Snpoousvne 
(Diodorus, ed. Wess., p. 607) would also seem to point 
towards his having been of equestrian rank. The gram- 
matical argument has much weight, though in Tac. Azz., 
xiv. 53, 5, eguestrt et proutnctalt loco natus (said of Seneca), 
prounctalt loco, “of a provincial station,’’ would seem 
similar to agrestt loco, “‘of a peasant station.” As to the 
other points, it is probable that the exceptional military 
capacity of Marius gained him exceptional privileges; 
and his ever having been a publicanus is very doubtful. 
But when scholars like Madvig and Ellis deny the pos- 
sibility of agrest: loco natus, it would require strong argu- 
ments to support it. The arguments adduced are: 
(x) universal tradition represented Marius as sprung from 
the lowest stratum of the people: see the many passages 
quoted in Prof. Mayor’s note on Juvenal viii. 245, and 
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compare Vell. ii. 128, 3, C. Martum tgnotae origints, shortly 
after eguestrt loco natum Sp. Caruthum' and Dio Cass. 
(Frag., 87, 2, ed. Melber, p. 333) ravroc piv rov aupdherwoouc, 
ad’ otmep wal iwepixer, diroc, mavrog 8 rov yevvalov 
xaQapérne.2 However, his birth’s invidious bar and low 
estate may have been accentuated unduly in order to point 
a contrast to the eminence afterwards attained by the 
divinely-gifted man. (2) If Velleius had wished to say 
that Marius was born of municipal equestrian rank he 
would probably have used some qualifying word, guan- 
quam, quidem, or the like, to mark the opposition to hzrtus 
atque horridus; or added some word signifying “ pro- 
vincial,” like muntctpalss eques in Juvenal, viii. 238. Still, 
though these arguments might lead us to defend agveséz, if 
such was the tradition, they are not strong enough to 
necessitate emendation. 


li. 11, 2. meritum <eius fidei> uirtutique. 


A supplement of some sort is necessary. I should 
prefer <uzclorté etus>, as accounting better for the loss, 
and as the triumph must of necessity have been due to 
his victory. See, for the conditions of a triumph, Mr. 
Rushforth in the Dect. of Antiqutttes, ii., p. 895. 


i. 12, 4. Amplius cL milia hostium priore ac postero die ab 
eo trucidatis. 

So AP. Kritz reads ¢vuctdatt, perhaps rightly. How- 
ever, there may have been a similarity between -a and 
-zs in M, so that we should read ¢ructdata with Ruhnken. 


1 Pluygers holds that tgnotae ori- 
ginis and equestri loco natum, are 
variations of the same idea, ‘*‘low- 
born,’’ #.¢e. non-noble. 

2The passage in Val. Max. vi. 9, 
14: Arpinatibus honoribus iudicatus 
inferior... ex tllo Mario tam humili 


Arpint, tam ignobili Roma, tam fastt- 
diendo candidato tlle Marius euasit 
gui Africam subegit, may imply that 
Marius was a possible recipient of 
office, and accordingly probably of 
equestrian rank, but yet was rejected 
by his fellow-citizens. 
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In 13, 3, Prof. Ellis alters cogttata to cogtfatts, which makes 
excellent sense, and is less ill-sounding than Halm’s quam 
quamuts optime ab tpso cogttata.._ Ruhnken’s alteration of 
quam etus (which P reads for guamusts of A) to etus quam 
is also attractive: see note on transpositions above, p. 378. | 


ii. 14, 1. (Liuius Drusus) in area domus suae cultello percussus. 


A has atric. P afrio. The superscribed reading of A 
as being the more difficult is rightly adopted. When 
Seneca, Cons. ad Marc., 16, says that Drusus was killed 
intra penates suos, that need not be taken in a strictly 
literal sense, for it is much more likely that he spoke to 
the people Jefore his house than in his hall. 


li. 16, 3. Pompeios cum L. Sulla oppugnaret Cosamque occu- 
paret. 

Cosam is to be retained, and not altered to Compsam 
with Voss. It is not the famous town in Etruria, but a 
Campanian town: cp. Liv., Efré. to xiv, Colonize deduct 
sunt Posidonia et Cosa; xxvii. 10, 8, et Paestani et Cosanz; 
C. I. Z., ix. p. 88, note, and x. p. 18, note. The names» 
however, seem to have been easily confused, as in Ces. 
&. C., iii. 22, 2, we must read Compsam tn agro Hirpino (for 
Cosa tn agro Thurino): cp. Vell. ii. 68, 3, and in Pliny, 
H. N., ii. 147, iuxta castellum Capsanum is a mistake for 
Compsanum, which Sillig reads. 

ii. 16, 4, Caput imperi sui Corfinium legerant quod appellarent 
Italicam. 

AB give appellarent, which Prof. Ellis rightly retains 
against Orelli, Kritz, and Halm. The revolters had 
determined to call their new capital Italica, to mark 
their claim to have Italian and not Roman government ; 


and the town they fixed on to give the name of Italica to 
was Corfinium. 


1Cp. ipszs for spse in Tac. Ann., ii. 11, 4. 
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li. 20, 2. Ad exercitum . . . seditione . . . interfectus est. 


ab 
So P: ad exercttui A. Read ab exerctfu: cp. 24, 5, 
Cinna seditione orta ab exercttu interemptus est. 


ii. 22, 2. neque licentia gladiorum in mediocri saeuitum, sed 
excelsissimae quoque atque eminentissimae ciuitatis uiri uariis 
suppliciorum generibus adfecti. 

If emendation is required the best is 2 medtocris of 
Acidalius, s dropping out owing to the succeeding s of 
saeuttum. Velleius seems to be fond of saeuzre tm: cp. i. 
10, 1; ii. 7, 43 13, 25 28, 45 74, 43 85,3; 120,6. But 
perhaps 2” medtocri = meédtocriter: cp. 1m facilt esse, Liv., 
lii. 8, 9; 65, 11, and Drager, § 24. 

In the following clause it is just possible that we 
should read czuzlz¢tatts, ‘constitutional conduct”: cp. Suet., 
Aug., 51, Claud, 35, the rare word having led to corruption. 
Velleius uses excelstsstmus for little more than “ very 
great”: cp. i. 6, 3 (Sparta) excelstsstme florutt. 


li. 25, 4. Post uictoriam fqua demendest montem Tifata cum 
C. Norbano concurrerat Sulla gratis Dianae . . . soluit. 


Prof. Ellis ingeniously alters the corrupt words into 
quta de mertdte sub moniem Ttfata, and supposes that 
Velleius got this detail from the Commentaries of Sulla. 
But there is less point in mentioning the time of day at 
which the victory was won than the exact spot on which 
Sulla repaid his vow to Diana. So that I incline to agree 
with Gelenius, Orelli, and Kritz, in reading gua descendens. 
That Velleius was a Capuan is shown by Mommsen, 
C. 1. L.,x. p. 367, note ; and we may, accordingly, suppose 
that he was interested and minute in respect of the asso- 
ciations of the locality (cp. i. 7, 3, 4; ii. 81, 2, for minute 
details about Campania). The rare name of Velleius 
appears as a “magister fani Dianae Tifatinae” in the age 
of the Antonines, C. 7. Z., x. 3924. 
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ii. 26, r. Deinde consules Carbo tertium et C. Marius septiens 
consulis filius, annos natus xxvi., uir animi magis quam aeui 
paterni, multa fortiterque molitus neque usquam inferior nommnis 
Litulis. 


These last two words are the brilliant restorations of 
Prof. Ellis for nomzne stelts of A. P gives consulzs, which 
B probably thought a certain emendation, and so did not 
notice any variant (cp. above, p. 376). For Als cp. 27, 
5, tanta patrts tmagine. 

I should regard aeuz, not as “fortune in life,” with 
Prof. Ellis, but as “ age’’ at which father and son attained 
the consulship. The elder Marius was about 50, the 
younger 26. The young man had his father’s spirit, but 
not his years, which would have curbed his impetuousness. 


i1. 27, 5. Utcunque cecidit, hodieque tanta patris imagine non 
obscuratur tciuis memoria. 


So AB; ezus P. Possibly suuenzs, to make an anti- 
thesis to fatrts. For hodteque, “even unto this day,” cp. 
25,4; 61,3; 81, 23 98,1. 


li. 28, 3. In qua ciuitate petulantis conuici iudicium fhistoria- 
rum ex altof redditur. 


Prof. Ellis suggests Asstriont tnturtarum; but it is 
doubtful if 4zs¢vzo has any place here, as the allusion would 
seem to be to the XII Tables, Table VIII, sz guzs occenta- 
utsset stue carmen condtdtsset quod tnfamiam faceret flagtts- 
umue altert. The best emendation is, perhaps, that of 
Pithoeus, adopted by Lipsius and Mommsen, ex albo: cp. 
Liv. i. 32, 2; Cic. De Ovat, ii. 52. Still we should like an 
expression which indicated the long existence of the law of 
libel. Could it possibly be hzsfortarum ex alto reddttur (or 
repetttur), ‘can be adduced from the depth of recorded 
time”? or could Azstorzarum be a gloss? 
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ii. 30, 6. M. Crassum mox reipublicae omni (A; omnium P) 
principem. 

Perhaps paene for omnt: cp. 44, 2, “ (Crassus) princi- 
patum solus adsequi non poterat.”’ The # was lost after 
retp., and -aene corrupted into ommt. For another corrup- 
tion of paene cp. 32, 4. 


ii. 31, 3. quos C paene A; quo senatus COS paene P. 

The reference is to the Gabinian law, so that Pisa 
conjecture. A seems to lead to guo sczfo, which Halm reads 
after Schegk. Perhaps <#/> was lost before Jaene. 


ii. 32, 1. Cn. Pompeium sed nimium iam fliber aeretf (AB; 
liber aere P) reipublicae. 

Kritz seems to think that -vef or -vée is due to ditto- 
graphy, and reads liberae reipublicae. Prof. Ellis reads 
liberae fiert reipublicae. Perhaps liberae fore reipublicae. 


li. 36, 2. Hortensium tsanequam Crassum fCatonem. 

That sanequam is a proper name corrupted is certain, 
as it comes in the middle of a list of names; and the cor- 
rection of Aldus Amtontum is almost certain. Antonius 
and Crassus are generally mentioned in connexion with 
one another, ¢.g. Cic. Brut., 143, 186,and Teuffel-Schwabe, 
§ 152. The correction of Catonem to Cottam (also due to 
Aldus) is necessary, as Cotta and Sulpicius nearly always 
go together: see the many passages quoted by Kritz and 
Teuffel-Schwabe, § 153, 5. It is not the least interesting 
part of Velleius’s work, that he considers literary men as 
deserving of mention in his history. 

li. 40, 1. Prof. Ellis says, “ Valde dubito num Albano- 
rum regio Albania uocanda fuerit”: yet cp. Pliny, 7. ¥., 
vi. 39, “Flumina per A/jantam decurrunt in mare”: also 
vi. 29, where the form is used twice. 

li, 41, 2. Prof. Ellis is right in adopting the order of A, 
et ctho et somno ; yet the order of P, e¢ somno ef ctbo, is also 
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found in good authors: Cic. Sesé., 138 (somno et conuiuiis) ; 
Tac. Germ., 15. 

As to dtem et noctem, and the reverse order, one is about 
as common as the other, though the former is the more 
natural order (Quintil., ix. 4, 23). Caesar puts ox first in 
B. C., iii. 11, 1: cp. B.G., v. 38, 1, and i. 38, 7. For ex- 
amples of ox first, other than those quoted by Prof. Ellis, 
cp. Ennius ap Cic. Sem., 1,1; Vergil, Aen., vi. 1273 vill. 
94; ix. 488; Lucr. ii. 12 (= iii. 62); Mart. x. 58, 11; Cic. 
Arch., 29; Liv. v. 19, 113 XXi. 11, 53 XXXii. 15, 2. 


ii. 47,2. {Septimo ferme anno Caesar morabatur in Galliis, cum 
medium iam ex inuidia +Ponti et Camiliaet coherentis inter Cn. 
Pompeium et C. Caesarem concordiae pignus Iulia, uxor Magni, 
decessit. 


Septtmo should, as Laurent says, be guarfo (VII = Ill). 
The death of Julia took place in 54 B.c., and Caesar went to 
Gaul in 58 B.c. This kind of corruption is frequent in the 
correspondence of Brutus and Cicero; cp. O. E. Schmidt, 
“‘ De epistulis et a Cassio et ad Cassium datis,” Lips. 1877, 
PP- 39, 40. 

There can be no doubt that Pont: et is, as Lipsius says, 
a corruption of pofentiae. For Camultae Prof. Ellis conjec- 
tures cum tlla (sc. potentia) aegre coherentts, the latter 
word agreeing with concordtae; and that this is possibly 
right, and certainly brilliant, few will deny. It may be, 
however, that we should read, Ex inuidia potentiae cum 
alto coherentis, “ owing to the jealousy of power shared 
with another” (cp. 33, 3, of Pompey’s inability to bear an 
equal). It was a commonplace, and especially applicable 
to Caesar and Pompeius, that “Nulla fides regni sociis 
omnisque potestas Impatiens consortis erit”’ (Lucan, 1. 92). 
Translate, “ when Julia died, who, as pledge of reciprocal 
harmony, stood between Pompeius and Caesar (so jealous 
is power that is shared with another).”’ 
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ii. 48, 4. Cuius (Curionis) animo fuoluptatibus uel libidinibust 
neque opes ullae neque cupiditates sufficere possent. 


If these words are not a gloss, nothing could be better 
than Prof. Ellis’s wolutabundo im ltbtdintbus, which is a 
distinct improvement on wolutanti in suts uelut libidinibus 
of Heinsius.:. The subjunctive shows that we must read 
cuzus for hutus of AP. 

ii. 49, 4. This very difficult passage looks as if its cure 
depended on the addition of a clause of similar tenor to 
one of those expressed, and I suggest the following with 
some hesitation :— 


Ut deinde spretis omnibus quae Caesar postulauisset tantum- 
modo contentus cum una legione titulum retinere prouinciae, 
<tilulum ne retineret prouinciae> priuatusque <uf> in urbem ueniret et 
se in petitione consulatus suffragiis populi Romani committeret, 
decreuere. 


AP read uentre and commtttere. Perhaps the loss of the 
words supplied caused wenzret and commttteret to be assimi- 
lated to the mood of vetznere. For <uf> added before 2, 
cp. 52,4. The ze in A before ¢#tulum is due to dittography 
of the -e in legtone. 


ii, 50, 1. Qui conuenerant. 


So Prof. Ellis, admirably ; guz wenerant AP. For con- 
omitted, cp. note above on i. 11, 2. 


ii. 52, 4. Neque prius neque antiqnius quidquam habuit quam 
<ut> (add. Gelenius) in omnis partis, ut militari uerbo ex consuetu- 
dine utar, dimitteret. 


Prof. Ellis reads zxcolumts parits, and takes the military 
word to be garfts. But it does not seem to be an essentially 
military word; it is just as much a civil word (cp. 20, 5; 
Cic. Cael., 13; Nepos, A7z., 6,1; Sall. Fug., 41, 1), signifying 


1 Heinsius also proposes to omit suis welut. 
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“party,” ‘“‘side,” and is elsewhere used in this sense by 
Velleius, without any apology for it. I should be inclined 
to adhere to AP. The military word is dzmzttere, to dis- 
charge from service: cp. for example, Caes. 2. C., i. 32, 4; 
Bell. Afr., 54, 4. Caesar’s object was to discharge, or 
disband (if a military term may be used), the enemy’s 
army on all sides (z.e, thoroughly). J omnts partts dimtt- 
tere would seem to be capable of a double meaning—(r1) the 
usual one, “to send on all sides,” for a special purpose ; 
(2) “to disband on all sides,” z.e. effectually. For 2” 
omnts partis = “in every respect,” cp. Cic. Av#., xi. 6, z, 
and elsewhere in these epistles. 

li, §4, 2. Nusquam erat Pompeius corpore, adhuc ubique jubae 
(so A; Iubae P) nomine. | 


Lipsius and Prof. Ellis read uzuebat. Perhaps uzue<nte> 
these letters having been lost before moe (= nomine). 


il. 58, 1. Quo anno id id patrauere facinus. 


So A. Prof. Ellis reads #@ sta. Perhaps ## 2d; or 
more probably it is a mere dittography of A or R, as P 
has only one zd, and B is silent. 


il. 60, 4. Sestertium septiens miliens .. . occupatum ab Antonio 
actorum eiusdem insertis falsis tciuitatibusque corrupti commen- 
tarii (Ruhnken; -is -is AP) atque omnia pretio /emperata. 


Heinsius brilliantly suggested /emerafa, and the same 
alteration is made by Perizonius in Val. Max., ix. 5, 3, 
maritalis lecti blanditiis statum reip. semperando (of Pom- 
peius begging off from the judges his father-in-law, Scipio), 
which Kritz quotes for zemferare = “to administer.” The 
emendation of Heinsius is better than that of Cornelissen 
emptitata. 

That Prof. Ellis is right in supposing that a word of 
similar termination to céuzfa#dus has been lost between 
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it and -gue seems certain. He supplies smmunttatibus, 
comparing Cic. Phzl., v. 11, regna Ciuitatis zmmunifatzs in 
aes accepta pecunia iubebat incidi. We may add Pid. 
ii. 92. I should prefer regzbus as more coordinate with 
ctuttattbus: cp. Dio Cass., xliv. 53, rov re Ohuwy cal rov 
Bactrtlwv pyvpodAdynce: Appian, B.C., iii. 5, moAAa é¢ 
twoAAwy xapiv mpocerlOe cal ewosiro méAco cal Suvdaraic 
kal rotode roic éavrov ppoupoic. 


ll. 64, 4. Lepidus deinde a senatu hostis iudicatus est ut ante 
fuerat Antonius. 


This ought to go at the end of 63; or perhaps better 
after 63, § 2, if chronology is to be maintained unimpaired. 

ii. 66, 1. For szbte muntiare, “‘to bring up before their 
minds,” Vahlen (Hermes, xvii. 277), and Sauppe before 
him, compared Quintil., xil. 11, 10: qui primum renunteen?t 
stdt quanta sit humaniingeni uis ...tum cogitent; Seneca, 
Cons. ad Polyb., 6,1: Potest et illa res a luctu te prohibere 
nimio, si “2 zfst renuntiauerts nihil horum quae facis 
posse subduci. We should read, I think, szbz renuntzare. 


ii. 67, 3. Ne quid ulli sanctum relinqueretur, uelut (Gelenius : 
uel AP) i# dofem inuitamentumque sceleris Antonius L. Caesarem 
auunculum, Lepidus Paulum fratrem proscripserant. 


The word dofem seems a little strange. Bothe con- 
jectured cotem. Perhaps for zt” dotem we should read 
tndtcem, “public evidence.” Antony and Lepidus set 
the example of unnatural cruelty. For o and z confused: 
cp. 22 ott0 in A for zuztzo, 38, 4, and often. 


ii. 68, 2. (Caelius) nequiitque senatus * * et auctoritate consu- 
lum deterreri. 


In 75, 3, Prof. Ellis has most excellently restored 


¢ 
arma ac manus from arma A, arma* nus P. The original 
aACma 


was arma nus. Somewhat similarly here, I think, the 
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original was senatus <matestate> et auctoritate, A copyist 
at first left out e¢ auctortfate owing to the similarity of its 


termination to that of mazesfafe, and afterwards added it 
et auctoritate 


above the line, thus sexatus matestate; with the result that 
it extruded mazestate. For matestas senatus, cp. 89, 3; 
126, 2. Madvig (A. C., ii. 302) supposes transposition, 
and reads senatus et consulum auctorttate. 


ii. 87,1. in morsu sanieque (saneque APB) eius expers muliebris 
metus spiritum reddidit (Cleopatra). 


Prof. Ellis well retains sazzegue of Pontanus. But there 
does not seem to be any need of zz, which is not appro- 
priate with samze. Perhaps emmorsu, “by its biting into 
her and its poison.” Jmorsus (subst.) does not occur 
elsewhere as far as I know. For a rare word like 
tnmorsu: cp. adhortatu, 89, 4. 


ii. 87, 2. Sext. Pompeium ab feodem uictum idem Antonius 

. etiam spiritu priuauit. 

Perhaps @ Caesare deutctum : cp. Scheffer’s emendation, 
Caesarum for corum in 114, 5. 


ii. 88, 2. quippe uixit angusti claui {pene contentus. 

Possibly ‘unica, the regular word. If -ca was lost 
before co-, funz- might have been altered into Jaene, a word 
which occurs so often in Velleius. 


ii. go, 1. Sepultis, ut praediximus, bellis ciuilibus coalescenti- 
busque reipublicae membris, etiam coaluerunt (et coram aliero AP) 
quae tam longa armorum series lacerauerat. Delmatia <annos> xx 
et cc rebellis ad certam confessionem pacata est imperi. 

This very attractive emendation of Bergk and Prof. 
Ellis for the corrupt words of AP seems to labour under 
the objection that we want an antithesis to rezpublscae, 
something like erat cura altenorum (or altorum). For 
altenus cp. 15,2. After amnos add tam (ta) to account for 
the omission. 
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ii. 95, 2. Multis urbium castellorum oppugnationibus. 


For other examples in Velleius of this asyndeton 
bimembre so common in Cicero’s epistles, cp. 100, 3, 
luxurta libtdine: 116, 4. Prof. Ellis rightly does not add 
-gue with Orelli and Halm, or e¢ with Kritz. 


ii. 99, 4. Legatique in transmarinas profecti prouincias uisendi 
eius gratia tad quemf conuenientes semper fpriuatos, illaf maiestas 
priuata nunquam fuit. 


The first corruption seems hopeless. Perhaps undzgue 
of Heinsius is the least violent. Kritz has ad eum. Prof. 
Ellis reads fanguam ad princtpem, which makes excellent 
sense, but seems too extensive an addition. 

Aldus corrects the other corruption by reading “‘priuato, 
st illa...unguam fuit”: but it would be simpler to read 
priuato (sed illa maiestas priuata munguam fuit), The 
abbreviated form of sed is {:. . 


ii. 100, 5. Quas (Orelli; quasi AP) cuiuslibet uxore uiolata 
poenas pependissent, pependere, cum Caesaris filiam et Neronis 
uiolassent coniugem. 


We should read, I think, guas im, and take 2% = “in 
the case of”: cp. Caes. B. G., vii. 21, 1, armis concrepat 
quod facere 2% ¢o consuerunt cuius orationem appro- 
bant. This usage is frequent in Cicero’s epistles. Many 
examples in Drager, § 298, 6. 


ii. 101, 1. Cum C. Caesar ante aliis prouinciis fadsidendumt 
obitis in Syriam missus. 

The usual correction adopted is that of Lipsius ad 
uisendum; and this no doubt makes good sense. Possibly 
ad discendum: cp. Cic. Rep., i. 6, cum ipsi descend? aut 
utsenat causa maria tramittant; 2d. 16, audisse te credo 
Platonem primum in Aegyptum ascend: causa... con- 
tendisse. 
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ii. 102, 2, Artageram AP: Artagera (Muretus from 
Zonaras, 539 D. “Addwv yap tig ra "Aprayspa xaréxwy). 
This latter form is found in Strabo xi. 529; but Arfagivam 
in C. J. Z., ix. 5290. The town perhaps had a double 
declension, like so many towns in Western Asia: cp. 
Lydda and Lystra in the Acts of the Apostles, ix. 32. 38; 
xiv. 6, 8; and Limyra below. 


ii, 102, 3. Diu de re luctatus A; Deinde reluctatus P. 


The phrase Velleius uses in such cases elsewhere is 
luctart cum, 63, 3; 86,2. Possibly he also used it here, 
Deinde secum luctatus, and re- is a relic of se, cuz- being lost 
as con- in 50, 1, perhaps owing to the general similarity of 
the next letters /u-. 


ii. 106, 3. et eadem (Kritz, Ellis; eodem AP) mira felicitate 
et cura ducis ... classis . . . flumine Albi subuecta <cum> pluri- 
marum gentium uictoria .. . exercitui se iunxit. 

I think codem should be retained. It means “to the 
same place,” z.e. to the Elbe (§ 2) and owing to the long 
intervening clauses that idea is repeated in flumine A M1. 
After subuecta, Prof. Ellis inserts cum. Perhaps a, “ after,” 
of Acidalius, is better. 


ii. 111, 2. Itaque ut praesidium fmilitum respublica ab Augusto 
ducem in bellum poposcit Tiberium. 

Kritz tries unsuccessfully to defend mz/ztum. Lipsius 
reads ulitmum, and this is adopted by Halm and Prof. 
Ellis. It certainly gives a strong sense. A word nearer 
to the tradition would be /zmztum, “frontiers ’’: cp. 120, 2. 


ii. 111, 4. Quantis prudentia ducis oportunitatibus furentis 
eorum uires uniuersas euasimus, elusimus partibus ! 
eius smus 
A reads euastmus. Probably ezus emus is elustmus (cp. 
Fechter, p. 47); and Prof. Ellis has done good service in 
retaining both verbs. But I think Jar‘dus is questionable. 


There does not seem to be any opposition of unzuersas 
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and fartzbus as in 38,1. The opposition rather would seem 
to be between escaping the full force of the enemy by well- 
arranged plans and by momentary stratagems. Perhaps, 
then, read elustmusque artsbus: g and # were confused (see 
Prof. Ellis’ crit. note on 116, 1, p. 183, quae positus A, 
praepositus P). 

ii. 12, 3. Neque fut facientibus copiam pugnandi . .. ausa 
congredi. 


The general alteration of w/ is to cum. Better vel. 


ii. 114, 3. Admonitio frequens finerat et castigatio, uindicta 
famarissima. 

That the last word is varisstma (Rhenanus) or autem 
varisstma is almost certain. Kritz approves of zxterdum 
for znerat, I would suggest sencera et castigatio: cp. Seneca, 
De Ira, i. 6, 1, Quid ergo? Non aliquando cast:gatzo neces- 
saria est? Quidni? Sed haec semcera cum ratione. Non 
enim nocet sed medetur specie nocendi. For admonttio 
opposed to castzgatio, cp. Seneca, Epp. 94, 44. 


ii. 116, 4. Silianus . . . quem uirum ne qui intellexit quidem 
abunde miratus est in e<o> (me A) nihil non optimo ciui simpli- 
cissimo duci <su>peresse (perisset BPA) praeferens. 


So Prof. Ellis, brilliantly. He explains praeferens “of 
a definite admirer of Silianus who, in some published 
work, had alleged (praeferens) that his hero possessed 
every quality of an excellent citizen and single-hearted 
general in more than sufficient measure” (Hermathena, 
XXiii. p. 22). 


ii. 127, 2. Etenim magna negotia magnis adiutoribus egent, 
neque in paruo f{paucitas ministeriat defecit, interestque rei publicae 
quod usu necessarium est, dignitate eminere utilitatemque auctori- 
tate muniri. 


Possibly we should read Jaruzfas ministert? or (mintse 


tertaria) aefictt. There is never any lack of qualified and 
VOL. xX. 2E 
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suitable assistants for any work, be it great or small. In 
the next clause should we not read dtgntfafem, and put 
a comma at vez publicae? It is good for the State, what 
experience proves necessary,’ that men of dignity should 
be at the head of affairs, and that they should support by 
their authority their subordinate officials who do useful, 
but not striking, work. 


ii. 127, 4. Uirum seueritatis laetissimae. 


We need not alter seuerzfatts, “‘ strictness,” to serenttatts. 
The sketch of Sejanus is in a series of oxymora. He was 
strict, but always quite pleasant. 


ii. 128, 2. M. Catonem, nouum etiam Tusculo, urbis inquilinum. 
Add <zz> before Zusculo. 


1Cp. Shaksp. 7Zyotlus, i. 3, 101: the ladder to all high designs, the 
“OQ when degree is shaked, which is enterprise is sick.” 


L. C. PURSER. 
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MR. E. A. W. BUDGE’S EDITION OF THE LIVES 
OF MABA’ SEYON AND GABRA KRESTOS. 


Y special request I have undertaken to write a short 
review of the above magnificent volume recently 
edited by Mr. Budge. This volume is the first of two 
volumes or of a series of volumes of Ethiopic texts and 
translations which are to appear in quick succession. 
The cost of this series, which must be enormous, is borne 
by Lady Meux, who has already contributed munificently 
to other projects by the same editor. Whether Lady 
Meux has been wise in such expenditure, the reader can 
determine for himself after the perusal of this review. 

The work before us is a small folio' bound in full 
morocco. The binding is a careful copy of that of the 
original MS. The paper is the best of its kind, and the 
work of the printer leaves nothing to be desired. But the 
chief feature of this édztzon de luxe, which also constitutes 
its chief value, has yet to be mentioned, and this is its 
excellent plates and coloured pictures, which represent 
several centuries of Ethiopic art. We have at the be- 
ginning a short account of Ethiopic art accompanied with 
thirty-three illustrations. After this follow the English 
translations of the lives of Maba’ Séyén and Gabra 


1 The book is of ponderous weight— 
over fifteen pounds. This is due to 
Mr. Budge’s editorial luxuriousness. 
He prints very little on a page, and 
leaves every other page a blank. Since 
these blank pages disfigure the book, 


the editor cannot have had the artistic 
appearance in view. A Semitic scholar 
has just suggested that the vacant 
pages, which constitute half the book, 
have been considerately left by Mr. 
Budge for the corrections of his readers. 


2E2 
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Kréstés accompanied by ninety-two plates, which repro- 
duce the coloured pictures of a MS. in Lady Meux’s 
collection. These reproductions are beyond all praise, 
and the learned world cannot but be grateful to Mr. Budge 
and Lady Meux for this introduction to Ethiopic art. 

When, however, we pass from the work of the printer 
to that of the scholar, our feelings of gratitude gradually 
change to emotions of a different character. For as we 
examine the Ethiopic text and its translation, we experience 
first surprise, then astonishment, and finally speechless 
amazement. The grounds for such a change in our 
emotional attitude will become obvious from the following 
short examination of Mr. Budge’s Ethiopic text and 
translation of the lives of the two Abyssinian Saints. 
In order to form a just appreciation of this work it will 
not be necessary to review it at length. Its scholarship is 
more or less of the same character throughout. Accord- 
ingly we shall confine our attention to seven pages or so 
out of the sixty-three of the Ethiopic text. These pages 
are not specially selected on the ground of their textual 
excellence or depravity, but simply with a view to repre- 
sent fairly and faithfully the editor’s knowledge of Ethi- 
opic. They are accordingly chosen as follows :—Four 
pages of the seven selected for criticism constitute the first 
four pages of the Life of Maba’ Séyén (pp. 1-4 of text). 
The next two pages were selected at random from the 
close of this life (pp. 28-29 of text), and the seventh page 
from the opening of the life of Gabra Kréstés (p. 35 of 
text). Hence, since five out of the seven pages form the 
actual beginnings of the two lives, Mr. Budge should be 
here at his best if anywhere. We have not, however, 
observed that the scholarship of these portions differs 
substantially from that of the rest. 

Our criticism will address itself first to the text, and 
secondly to the translation. 
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THE TEXT.—The text is very inaccurate. On page i. 
of his introduction to the Life of Maba’ Séyén, Mr. Budge 
appears to attribute such inaccuracies to his MS. Thus he 
writes :—‘“ The words of the Ethiopic text are full of 
peculiarities of spelling, and in the printed copy of the 
text, I have, with the exception of a few misprints, given 
them just as I found them.” 

I cannot agree with this statement. No MS. could 
present so corrupt a text as that before us. The bulk of 
the corrupt forms cannot be traced to any other source 
than the editor. Mr. Budge is ignorant of the orthography 
of the most common words. In his last work on the 
Contendings of the Apostles he misspelt on the first 150 
pages of his text one of the commonest words in the 
Ethiopic language, z.¢. “all.’”’ What should we think of a 
scholar who undertook to edit a French text and could not 
write the word “tout” correctly, or of a Greek scholar 
who, in editing a Greek text, spelt rac hundreds of times 
as mec? Mr. Budge, however, has now learnt to write the 
word “all” in Ethiopic. But inaccuracy still clings to 
him like the fabled garment of Nessus. Thus he always 
miswrites the Ethiopic preposition emdehra or dehra = 
“after’’ (pp. 3, 4 (twice), 28 (twice), 29 (twice), 35). 

Again, where the inseparable ém is used in the 
sense of “than” it is wrongly given as “am” (p. 28), 
and just as wrongly as ’ema (page 1) when it stands 
for an inseparable preposition. The ordinary word 
for “bread,” hebset, appears as habset (pp. 1, 28). 
But much more surprising is his inability to write 
the word for “Saviour.” Thus we have Madhan instead 
of Madhen (see pp. 1 (twice), 28, 29). A word that the 
editor cannot master is the very frequent term querban, = 
“offering.” It appears in three false forms: first as 
quirban (pp. 4, 28, 35), next as quegaban (p. 28), and 
thirdly in a footnote on p. 84 of the English translation, 
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where the editor, recognising that quegaban was wrong, 
bids us read qirb4n which is just as inaccurate. Turning 
now to less common words, mahabara (p. 1) should be 
written mahbara; hadat, = “few” (p. 3), should be hédat ; 
kal’an, =“ others” (p. 3), should be kAl’4n; sam‘a (p. 28) 
should be sem‘4 or sem‘a; ’akalil, = “‘ crown ” (p. 28), should 
be aklil. On p. 28 sam4kant is a vox nulla. Budge 
renders it “‘ thy fasting,” but this would require s6mkant. 
Probably we should read samdkanf, = “thy labours.” 
Again, edev, = “men” (p. 28), should be ’edav, and 
faqedka, = “‘ thy wish ” (p. 4), should be faqadka; qaddisAn 
(p. 29) should be qedfsAn (p. 29), = “ saints ”; debra (p. 29) 
should be dabra, = “convent ”; mahatéta (p. 29) should be 
mahtota, = “lamp.” 

When we turn from prepositions and nouns to verbs, 
we find the same untrustworthiness. Thus, on page 1, we 
have the absolutely impossible form ’tsami‘ekemmint. 
This should be ’isam&‘ekemmini, = “have ye not heard.’” 

Next on page 2 we have the equally impossible she- 
markvé instead of shamarkvé, =“‘I am well pleased with 
him.” Za’araqr, in the next line, is obviously a slip for 
za’afaqr, and taubaka (p. 28) for tauhbaka, and so do not 
count. But sam‘evé, a few words later, is a most repre- 
hensible confusion of the third plural indicative, and the 
second plural imperative. We should here correct into 
sem‘evé. Again, ras4‘i, = “he forgot it” (p. 3), is an 
impossible form for rasa‘, and ’anqa, = “he put it round 
his neck”? (p. 3), for ’anaqa or ‘anaqd. It is very offensive 
to the eye to come across such monstrous forms as mét 
(p. 2), for méta, = “he died”; tasaql (p. 36) for tasaqla, = 
“‘ was crucified”; tafannav (p. 29) for tafannava, = “ was 
sent”; yebarha (p. 29) for yebarh = “ will shine”; yenshé’a 
(p. 28) for yensha’e, = “that he may take’’; semi‘é (p. 28) 
for sami‘é, = “hearing ”; nerakab (p. 3), for nerakeb, 
‘*we shall find”; ’ahadaré (p. 3), for ’ahdaré, = ‘‘ he will 
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cause to dwell; “‘itakahlé for ’itakhl6, and ’adam for 
’adama, or ’adamé, on page 28.” 

Before we proceed to deal with the translation, we 
should notice that baqala (p. 2) is wrongly in the construct 
or accusative case: similarly warha (p. 29), avraha (p. 28), 
egzia (p. 28). 

In the above list we have by no means exhausted the 
textual blunders on the eight pages to which we have 
confined our criticism. On page 28 alone there are 
twenty-two false forms, that is, one to nearly every eleven 
words. This page, it is true, seems to be the worst of 
the eight. 

Mr. Budge has, as we observed above, described his 
MS. as full of peculiar spellings.! But no MS. in the space 
of seven or eight pages could attest such a host of sheer 
blunders as the above list. Possibly it may be answerable 
for a few of these, but the general character of Mr. Budge’s 
work makes one very sceptical in this respect. 

Inaccuracy seems to be an essential mark of his work. 
Thus, out of six quotations which he makes from the 
Ethiopic New Testament on pages 27, 28, 33, 59, 79, 86, by 
way of illustrating his text, he gives a faulty and ungram- 
matical text in four. In quoting St. John, i. 32, on 
page 27, he makes two mistakes; in quoting 1 Cor. vii. 
32-33, On page 33, he makes one; and in quoting Matthew, 
X. 42, On page 59, he makes two; in quoting 1 Cor, xiii. 1, 
on page 86, he makes one. It is not necessary to press 
further the bearing of these inaccuracies. 

THE TRANSLATION.—The translation presents us with 
no less startling solecisms than the text. Singular verbs 
are connected with plural subjects, and singular subjects 
with plural verbs. Nominatives from which the action 

1In various footnotes to the English text ofthe Ms”; but with Mr. Budge it 
translation we find ‘“‘read’’ so and so. __ signifies a correction of some blunder 


With scholars generally ‘‘read,’”? in in the printed text. See pp. 38, 43 
sach a context, means ‘‘emend the (two misprints), 45, 47, 51, 52, 53, &c. 
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proceeds are transformed into accusatives, and made the 
objects of the action. Verbs in the first person are con- 
nected with subjects in the third; transitives are confused 
with reflexives, and reflexives with transitives. Words 
and idioms are occasionally wholly mistranslated; and 
even where the text is not very difficult, the English 
translation is at times a pure creation of Mr. Budge’s 
brain. 

We shall now give illustrations of the various blunders 
of which the translation is guilty, but our list does not 
by any means exhaust the errors in the eight pages we are 
criticising. 

First as to the mistranslation of words and idioms. 
On page 2 we have the idiom 42: AP, which means 
literally “one on whom the hands have been imposed,” 
hence, “‘a man in orders.” But Mr. Budge being unac- 
quainted with this phrase renders it “‘ a man of high rank”’! 
On page 35 the text is rendered: “he gave gifts ... to 
widows and to those who were wretched and in misery.” 
This translation is astonishing ; for the literal meaning is: 
“he gave gifts . . . to widows and orphans.”’ Mr. Budge, 
not understanding the idiom AA) : AO-t, boldly places 
before his readers a creation of his own: “ and to those who 
were wretched and in misery.” Again, the text on page 
29 undergoes three misrenderings of this nature. Thus, 
NiPOLO : O1RZ : APP, which = “he looked up and beheld 
the heaven,” appears in Mr. Budge as “‘ then the heavens 
were opened and helookedin”! Three lines later the dying 
Maba’ Séyén says, “I see . . . saints shining with light ; 
they are pressing hither.’ But according to Mr. Budge 
Mabda’ Séyén says, “I see... saints shining with brilliant 
light urging me [to come].” Here Mr. Budge has omitted 
the adverb “hither,” and confused two different moods of 
the verb sa‘aqa. Three lines later on the same page, the 
text is rendered: “they knew that the saints would come 
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to receive it.” Here the tense is wrong: it should be 
**had come down.” In the above, and in subsequent 
passages where italics occur, they are due to the reviewer, 
and are used to bring into prominence the false and true 
translations of the passages discussed. 

We have a confusion of singular and plural on page 2. 
Thus, instead of “ He took upon Himself flesh. . . when 
He saw (meet to do so)” should be ‘‘ He took upon Him- 
self flesh . . . when they saw Him.” The verb is CALM, 
But higher up on the same page the words Miht: 
NADHANHC : HPPANM : PAANT : OMA: form the 
occasion for the following very gross mistranslation: 
“Praise be unto God Almighty who hath given Maba’ 
Séyén power over both men and angels.” This should be 
“Praise be unto God whom men and angels worship.” 
Thus, we have ‘‘men and angels,” which are the subject 
of the verb, transformed into its object; a plural verb 
depending on “men and angels” transformed into a 
singular, and the unwarrantable insertion of the proper 
name Maba’ Séyén, and to crown the whole an absolute 
distortion of the sense of the verb. 

A further confusion of the nominative and accusative is 
perpetrated on the text of page 35, where a phrase which 
= “they smote upon their breasts” is rendered “their 
breasts heaved.” Here also a wrong signification is 
attached to the verb. 

Another instance where a plural verb is taken wrongly 
occurs in a sentence on the very first page of the text. 
This sentence appears in the translation as: “ Zhe Lord 
shall make them beautiful with ornaments of gold, and with 
precious stones, and with crowns, and with the apparel of 
light”; but should be rendered: “ornaments of precious 
stones and of gold, and crowns and garments of light wz// 
adorn him.” PW2Z10® is the third plural future with a 
suffix of the third singular masculine. 
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As J advance, however, I find that IJ must omit many 
passages which I had collected for criticism, and restrict 
the rest of this review to a few interesting renderings, that 
is, interesting as exhibiting the depravity of which Budge’s 
scholarship is capable. 

Lines 14-17, in the first column of page 2, which are 
translated: “And John who spake concerning Him, 
saying, ‘I saw the Holy Ghost in the form of a dove of 
flesh,’ baptized Him” should be rendered: “And when 
John baptized Him 7m regard to whom they satd (HENAM) 
they saw (48CM) the Holy Ghost in the form of a 
dove of flesh.” The text here is undoubtedly corrupt,' but 
that does not justify Mr. Budge in translating third plurals 
as first singulars. 

But the next few lines in the same column: "Hit 
DAE : OALP : HAPC : NU : 70M", which are really 
Matthew, xvii. 5, and = “This is My Son whom 
I love: hear Him,” are rendered in the following astound- 
ing fashion by Mr. Budge: “This is My Son: whosoever 
loveth Him, let him hearken unto Him.” We have here 
a sad confusion of persons, tenses, and sense. 

The next passage, which is radically misrepresented, 
is on page 3. It is rendered: ‘Then the owner of the 
picture said unto him, ‘Though it may be pleasing unto 
him, yet unto me would the picture [say], ‘“ Let me not 
pass out of thy memory”; let the child whom it hath 
pleased have it.’” ‘That the reader may appreciate the 
meaning of the passage, it may be well to set forth the 
preceding events, A certain stranger had spent a night 
at the house of Maba’ Séyén’s father, and on his departure 


1If for the two Ethiopic words above Ghost in the form of a dove of flesh.’ ”” 


This attributes the vision to John, 
oe rie Henhee oe iRCn!, tigi though his Gospels assign it to Christ. 
obtain an intelligible text: ‘‘ And 2 The two false forms which appear 
when John baptized Him, in regard in these six words in Mr. Budge’s text 
to whom he said: ‘I saw the Holy are here corrected. 
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next day left a picture or eikon behind him. This picture 
Maba’ Séyén seized upon,, and refused to give up to the 
great mental disquiet of his father. Some time later the 
father met the stranger and told him about the picture. 
To him the stranger rejoins in the passage referred to: 
‘‘ And the owner of the picture said: ‘It has pleased him: 
it would not have escaped me, if thou hadst wished that 
my property should become that of the child, who was 
pleased with it.’”? The text requires the omission of @ 
before the second (pk, The words “it hath pleased him” 
can hardly belong to this context. The text is not free 
from corruptions, but we have no room here for its 
emendation. 

But the most amazing rendering in the eight pages we 
are discussing is of the three words which follow immedi- 
ately on the last passage: Miri : GE : NATEAY, which, 
according to Mr. Budge, = “ For through it he shall be safe 
in the judgment.” Now, the words in question have no 
reference either to Maba’ Séyén or to the judgment, but 
are a direct address to the father of Maba’ Séyén, who had 
been labouring under conscientious scruples as to the 
retention of the picture. To him accordingly the stranger 
says: “And be thou acquitted in regard to it”; that is, 
‘‘ make your mind easy about the matter.” 

Of lines 3-7 of the second column of page 1 we have 
the following misleading translation: ‘‘ Have ye never 
heard how #é shall celebrate the commemoration of all the 
saints, and how Ze shall reign as king with them on Mount 
Zion: And bestdes, he who shall celebrate the commem- 
oration of our Redeemer shall ob/ain the kingdom of heaven 
as an act of grace?”’ This should be: ‘“ Have ye not 
heard that he who hath celebrated the commemoration of 
all saints, will reign with them on Mount Zion? How he 
who hath celebrated the commemoration of the Redeemer 
will find grace in the kingdom of heaven.” 
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With three passages from pages 28-29 we will conclude 
this review. The first is OAL PPoh, : HTAAM : AW : 
AAPCNM OM ; Pf, which is translated: “As for the 
deacons which served; ‘I will make ye (sc) to know forth- 
with,’ said Maba’ Séyén.” Here the verb translated 
“I will make ye to know” is the 2nd person plural with 
suffix, and not the 1st person singular. Furthermore, the 
adverb does not mean “forthwith.” The text = “‘ The 
deacons who served on that occasion ye know,’ said he.” 

(2) AHIIC : An : ANhtrk : HIG : AHRhe : Hit : 
NV): 412: AFARLD = according to Mr. Budge: “Now 
these things Maba’ Séyén told, not only to the man to 
whom he spake them, but also to him that wrote this book ; 
and not to them only, but also to three men,” a very erro- 
neous rendering for: ‘“ These things he told not to him only 
who told the writer of this book, but also to three men.” 

(3) DAMAW : ni: WIC : OTOCL4 : AA : TO 
N?.247 := according to Mr. Budge: “ And it came to pass 
that the third month of which [the monk] had spoken, 
wherein he was to take upon himself the form and likeness 
of the saints drew nigh.” Here probably Mr. Budge 
attains “the height of that bad eminence” which we have 
found he enjoys as an Ethiopic scholar and translator. 
The words are to be taken simply as follows: ‘“ And when 
this event had come to pass, and the three months (had 
elapsed) which were signified by the saints.” 

From the above specimens of Mr. Budge’s work, it 
follows beyond the possibility of contradiction, that with 
his present knowledge he is absolutely unfitted either to 
edit? an Ethiopic text or to translate one. 


™ 1Yet before Mr. Budge undertook It is, therefore, time that his work 
the present work, he had already edited should be thoroughly tested. 
nearly 1000 pages of Ethiopic text. 


R. H. CHARLES. 
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A NEW FRAGMENT OF THE LACHES OF 
PLATO. 


AST Easter, while examining the remainder of the 
papyri found in mummy cases at Gurob by Pro- 
fessor Petrie, I discovered a small additional fragment of 
the MS. of the Zaches of Plato, which had escaped the notice 
of Professor Mahaffy. The papyrus measures four inches 
in width by four and a-half inches in height, but, unfortu- . 
nately, is full of holes, and one inch and a-half of its width, 
on the right-hand side, was originally covered by the 
overlapping part of the following «éAAnua, and is, there- 
fore, blank. 
The first column extends from axovsac in 189 D to cyeddv 
in 189 E, about six letters being lost at the beginning of 
each line; in the second column a few of the opening 


letters of lines belonging to 190 A are preserved. 


Cot. I. 


akovoopar kar axoYCAC 
av pera MadnowY TOYAc 
ronow TOYTO O TI AN YMIN 
SoxHI “IIEICTEON 
OI AYCIMAXOI 5 
I A MEN OYN 
vuy & ETTEXEpHCA 
wav oxollIEIN TINEC H 
SSacxaA0I HpN THC TOI 
avmys wAlAEtas yeyoNA 10 
ow y MNAC AAOYC BAT 
ovs trerOIH KAMEN ICfC 
pev ov KAKOC EIXE ERE 
roleN KAI TA TOwYTA 
mpas avTOYC AAA OIMa 15 
xa y THAAE CKESis as trav 
rov dep, KA oXHAOv 


Cot. II. 


qwrapayevo 
MEN} offadpors Pedrious 
TIOIE: exewovs os trapeye 
NETo xat ‘poorer. Oot TE eo- 
MEy wou avrny wapa- 
T'verGar oppacry Snrov 
OTI Ow ye topey aurny Te 
ILOT cor ns weeps ovp- 
BOY)or av yevoureda 

0C Ay rus avryy paca 
KAI apiora xrnoa- 

TO Ev yap 

--N 

CXOAn 

= 
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L. 3. Most of the MSS. read xal uuivy: cal is omitted by 
Bekker with a, d, but retained by most editors. 

Ll. 4-6. The reading of the MSS. weoréov, & Nucla re cai 
Aaxne, Avomaxy xat MedAnofg is much too long for the 
papyrus, which, perhaps, had georfov pévroe Avoyayert 
rovrwt. The omission of xat MeAnofg here is a distinct 
improvement, because the request was made by Lysi- 
machus alone; its insertion in the MSS. was probably due 
to the frequent combination of their names elsewhere in 
the dialogue. 

L. 8. H] MSS. oi. 

L. 13. EIXE] MSS. tye. The reading of the papyrus 
is much better than that of the accepted text, because these 
two questions had been the subject of the previous discus- 
sion: it also deprives of its force Bekker’s note—“ iubente 
sententia corrigendum é&eraZeav xara ra ro.avra.”” Socrates, 
with these words, dismisses this inquiry, to substitute 
another, which will lead to the same result, but be more 
fundamental in character. 

L. 17. The reading of the papyrus probably was «ai 
ayeddy re padrov 2 apxiic cin av. The MSS. have oxeddv & 

t kal paddAov x.t.X. 

The remains of the second column are so small that 
they cannot supply a foundation for criticism: the text of 
the papyrus, however, in ll. 12-15 seems to have been 
shorter than that of the MSS. 


J. GILBART SMYLY. 


ro) a “~~ ey en] 
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PALMER’S HEROIDES OF OVID.' 


HE late Protessor Palmer, though cut off prema- 
turely, has left enduring memorials of himself in 

the domain of critical scholarship. His brilliant work 
upon Plautus, Catullus, Propertius, and Ovid, as well 
as upon Bacchylides, Aristophanes, and Herondas, has 
made his name familiar to all serious students of classical 
literature. His contibutions to Propertian criticism are 
perhaps his most important legacy to scholars; but there 
is no author whom Palmer touched without helping to 
purify the text with convincing emendations.? Perhaps it 
is not too much to claim for him that in the longa a/que 
insignis pagina inscribed with the names of the great 
Latinists of modern times he will take rank near to 
Lachmann and Munro, and not very far below Bentley. 
In Germany his position as a critic has not yet been fairly 
estimated; but the full recognition by continental scholars 
of his rare and exquisite gifts can only be a question of 
time. Certainly he had ds défauts de ses qualttés. As a 
critic he possessed a real ‘faculty of divination ”—that 
instinct which, as Bentley said, ‘‘can be acquired by no 


1 P, Ovidi Nasonis Herotdes, with 
the Greek translation of Planudes: 
edited by the late Arthur Palmer, 
Litt. D.; Hon. D.C.L. (Oxon.), LL.D. 
(Glasg.), Fellow of Trinity College, 
Professor of Latin in the University 
of Dublin. At the Clarendon Press, 
1898. 

21t would be a real boon to scho- 
lars, if such of his suggested emen- 


dations as are not contained in the 
editions of texts that he published 
could be collected from the various 
journals in which they appeared, and 
be brought out as a volume of Adver- 
sarta. 

3 Sedlmayer has done full justice 
to his work on the Herotdes in his 
‘‘Kritischer Commentar zu Ovids 
Heroiden” (Vienna, 1881). 
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constancy of toil or length of life, but comes solely by the 
gift of nature andthe happy star.” In Palmer this faculty, 
when at its best, was like the inspiration of genius. Yet, 
as is the way with exceptional mental gifts, it was not 
always equally at his call, nor always controlled by a 
perfectly sober judgment.'' But his occasional failure of 
discernment will be very readily condoned by those who 
realize in how many passages in the Greek and Latin 
poets his happy emendations brought order and beauty 
out of the uncouth and the unintelligible. 

The Herotdes was the first Latin book to which he 
applied in good earnest this wonderful critical instinct, in 
which he soon showed himself to be almost the equal of 
N. Heinsius, the greatest of Ovid’s editors. As a result, 
we have in Palmer’s edition the best text of the Herordes 
that has yet appeared in print.2 Ihe most competent 
critics, at any rate in England and America, are at one 
in according to Palmer the title of the most successful 
emender of Ovid in this century, not even making an 
exception of Madvig. For the task of editing Ovid 
Palmer had special qualifications in his fine appreciation 
of poetical diction, in his mastery of Latin versification, 
as exhibited in his versions in ‘‘ Kottabos” and “ Dublin 
Translations,” in a delicately-tuned ear, and a memory 
richly stored with the gems of poetical literature, both 
ancient and modern. 

Professor Robinson Ellis asserts that Palmer “ revolu- 
tionized”’ the criticism of the Herordes, and the statement 


1 The same thing might be said of 
Bentley, but more strongly. His cor- 
rection of imsants to incanis in 1. 6, 
for the reason that the waves would 
have been anything but insane to 
drown an adulterer is a détise, such 
as Palmer could never have com- 
mitted. 

2 The posthumous edition has some 


later readings than the text in Post- 
gate’s Corpus, so that Palmer’s final 
Judgment must be looked for here. 
Instances of decided improvement 
upon the earlier text are the reading 
sé cavet for the corrupt se favet in 
6. 100, audibam for audieram in 14. 
36 (see corrigenda), and dlassus for 
sussus in 12. 149. 
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is not too strong. It is therefore a matter of special 
regret to Palmer’s friends that he was not able to see the 
completion and publication of his final edition of the book 
which he seems to have regarded as his magnum opus. 
The illness which ended in his death compelled him to 
leave the work in an unfinished state. At his urgent 
request Professor Purser, his friend and his successor in 
the Chair of Latin, undertook to complete and publish it. 
Let it be said at once, and it is a good deal to say, that 
the manner in which Professor Purser has accomplished 
his task is not unworthy of the original editor. He has 
with great modesty withheld his own name from the title- 
page; but, none the less, his contribution to the comple- 
tion of the book is considerable, and is a piece of first-class 
scholarly work. Palmer had carried his full annotation 
only as far as the end of the Fourteenth Epistle. He had 
also written the greater part of the commentary on Epp. 
15-17, but had left only some rough notes on 18-21. 
Although Professor Purser has discharged his pious task 
in the the most loyal and conscientious manner, yet it is 
evident that not only the notes on Epp. 15-21, but indeed 
the whole commentary more or less has suffered from the 
lack of final revision by Palmer himself, and on this 
ground some indulgence, though not much is needed, 
should be allowed. Following Palmer’s instructions or 
suggestions, Purser has added a well-written introduc- 
tion, which includes a general sketch, a full and accurate 
description of the MSS., based in part upon Sedlmayer’s 
Prolegomena, and a chapter’ upon the very flat, though for 
critical purposes useful, Translation by Planudes, which has 
now been printed for the first time. He has given us also 
an Excursus upon Hiatus in the Herordes and a complete 


1 For this Professor Purser acknow- the first to show clearly the value of 
ledges considerable indebtedness to the version. 
the monograph of Gudeman, who was 
VOL. x. 2F 
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list of Bentley’s emendations. The edition has been fur- 
ther enriched with some pages of notes by that eminent 
and decidedly formidable critic, Mr. Housman, which have 
been reprinted from the Classical Review. A word of praise 
is due to the full and well-arranged index, which greatly 
increases the value of the book as a work of reference. The 
most important points as regards the literary qualities of 
the poems have been touched upon in Professor Purser’s 
Introduction. The writings of the best critics of the 
Herotdes, including Tollkiehn, Piéri, Dilthey, Luniak, 
Anderson, Peters, Lindemann, and many others, seem to 
have been well explored by both Palmer and Purser. It 
is interesting to find the latter avowing his belief that the 
anomalies in Epp. 16-21 are not such as to disprove the 
Ovidian authorship, a view which the present writer is 
bold to admit he shares. 

Poetic genius of the highest order can certainly not be 
claimed for the Herozdes. It is unmistakably inferior to 
both the Avs Amatorza and the Amores, the latter of which 
few would perhaps deny to be Ovid’s most perfect com- 
position. Some admirers of the poet may therefore, 
perhaps, regret that Palmer chose the Herozdes rather than 
one of the other two works for the exercise of his critical 
faculty. But, after all, the Hervozdes has conspicuous merits 
in its vivid conception of characters and situations, its 
sweetness of versification, its insight into the workings of 
the female heart, and the ease and grace of its diction. It 
bears well also the test of world-wide and long-continued 
popularity. In almost all European countries it has been 
constantly read and imitated down to our own times. It 
would seem to have been a favourite with Gower, Chaucer, 
Pope, and Drayton, and perhaps also with Shakespeare, 
who introduces two lines from the Penelofe in the Taming 
of the Shrew, has in the same play (Ind. Sc. 1) almost 
certainly a reminiscence of Ep. 2. 52, and, in 3 Henry VI. 
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1. 3. 48, has added a line from the Phydits (2. 66) to “The 
true Tragedie of Richard Duke of York,” in a scene where 
he has otherwise made only the slightest alterations of the 
original.! Besides, the work should be of special interest 
to students of literature as being Ovid’s sole attempt at a 
treatment of love under any other than its sensual aspect, 
unless indeed we should accept his lost tragedy, J/edea. 
Scarcely anywhere else in his works do we catch the note 
of tenderness and pathos. Itis in truth not alittle remark- 
able that the laureate of the fast and fashionable society of 
Augustan Rome and the author of the Avs Amatorta should 
have been able to delineate the passion of the heroines of 
antiquity with comparatively so little grossness of thought 
or expression. 

It was, however, the special critical problems presented 
by the text of the Herotdes which attracted Palmer to the 
work, and the prime value and interest of the edition of 
course lie in his recension of the text and in the emenda- 
tions he suggested. Mr. Housman, writing in the Classtcal 
Review (xiii. 172, sg.), sets down nine (9) of Palmer’s emen- 
dations as “certain or nearly so.” These are at 4. 86; 
6.553 7-152; 13. 63, Sgg-3 15.7; 16. 38; 17. 260; 18. 203; 
and ‘perhaps’ 4. 137. Opinions will differ as to what 
constitutes a ‘certain’ emendation, and the personal 
equation must always be taken into account. At least one 
(7. 152) of those in Mr. Housman’s list can hardly be said 
to carry conviction; while, on the other hand, the state- 
ment may be hazarded that most critics would be inclined 


1“¢As Shakespeare was probably 
working at the ‘ Taming of the Shrew’ 
and the parts of ‘Henry VI.’ about the 
same time, the two quotations from 
the first and second of the ‘Heroic 
Epistles’ would seem to show that he 
had recently been studying these cele- 
brated dramatic lyrics.” See ‘* What 
Shakespeare learnt at School,” by 


Mr. T. S. Baynes, in Fraser’s Maga- 
sine, 1880. Mr. Baynes, in his very 
interesting papers, has given satisfac- 
tory proof that Shakespeare was a fair 
Latin scholar, and in his earlier life a 
diligent student of Ovid. [For further 
possible reminiscences of the Heroides 
in Shakespeare see Purser’s Index, s. 2. 


Shakespeare. | 


2F2 
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to add to the ‘certainties,’ at any rate, 6. 100, cavet for 
favet; 6. 131, Hanc hanc for Hanc tamen; 12.170, Et tener 
a misero pectore somnus abtt for nec teneram misero... habet, 
and possibly also 12. 123, merstsset for mistsset. The list 
is not a long one, it is true; but two or three of the 
best of these would be enough to make a reputation. In 
reckoning Palmer’s successes it should also be borne in 
mind that in at least two instances he had the vexatious 
experience of finding he had been anticipated by Madvig 
(12. 17 and 7. 71). 

The commentary has high merits. It often explains 
rightly passages which were wholly misunderstood by 
Burmann and other early editors. It is the first complete 
English commentary on the Herozdes that has yet been 
published. It is full without being too discursive, and it 
will often, like Munro’s Lucretius and Mayor’s Fuvenal, be 
found useful as a work of reference in connexion with 
other authors. An attractive feature is the rich illustra- 
tion with parallels from modern literature. Probably 
there is little that could be added in this direction with 
advantage.’ Among others Chaucer, Burns, Dickens, 
Browning, Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, and the old 
English Ballads are frequently laid under requisition, 
and many very happy parallels are adduced. The pre- 
faces to the several epistles call for separate mention. 
They remind one of the admirable introductions in Pro- 
fessor Ellis’ edition of Catullus. They are exhaustive in 
so far as they contain what is really essential,* yet without 
that display of learning for which an introduction offers 


1In connexion with 9. 31, som additional exx. can be given (si fanit 


honor est sed onus, it might have been 
worth while to cite trom Tennyson’s 
Lord of Burleigh, ‘‘ With the burthen 
of an honour unto which she was not 
born.” (Shakspeare, Hy. VIZ. iii. 2. 
383-] For the use of caecum in 18. 74 


est) from Cowper, Zask, 3. 234, ‘‘Mor- 
tal eyes, blind from the birth,” and 
Tennyson, Princess, 4. 116, ‘She 
wept her true eyes blind.” 

2In the introduction to 13 (Lau- 
damia) a precise citation of Lucian, 
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what is often so fatally tempting an occasion. But none 
of Palmer’s own prefaces surpasses, perhaps none matches, 
that which Purser has supplied to Epp. 20 and 21. 

The following comments are offered in view of the 
possibility of the work reaching a second edition :— 


1. 40-42. Palmer writes: ‘It is very unlikely that doo 
is sound both here and in ver. 42.” This is put somewhat 
too strongly. The Greek and Roman writers were not 
nearly so sensitive as ourselves to such repetitions. There 
are other reasons for following Bentley in rejecting 37-40; 
but the repetition of dolo does not greatly add to their 
cogency. A similar repetition to which Bentley makes 
no demur, occurs in 5. 82-84. If 37-40 are to stand, and 
any change in the text is required, nothing better has 
yet been suggested than Tyrrell’s very clever /ucro for 
dolo. 

1. 50. The anomalous construction of cavendus has been 
passed over without comment. The lexx. quote Plaut. 
Curc. 136 and Poen. 820 for careo c. acc. They have 
strangely omitted Ter. Eun. 223, mon ego tllam caream? 
It is instructive to notice how some who suffer cavendus 
here gladly will not away with /ruenda in the suspected 
Ep. 20 (ver. 118) and yet /ruenda is Ciceronian (Fin. i. 1. 3) 
while carendus is a. X. 

2. 43. Sua numina vindtcet. Attention might have 
been called to the wide range of the word mumen, as 
illustrated in vv. 31-42. See Nettleship’s note in Journ, 
of Phil. 17. 157-8. 

3. 69 sgg. Palmer quotes a singularly felicitous parallel 
from the Nut-Browne Maid. It is surprising that he did 


Mort. Dial. 19 and 23, is missing. ture of Oenone asa soft and gentle cha- 
Wordsworth’s fine poem Zaodamia acter was probably derived from Ovid, 
should also have been mentioned. In who in his treatment of the theme 
connexion with Ep. 5 it might have seems to have departed considerably 
been pointed out that Tennyson’s pic- from the Greek conception. 
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not observe that the passage in Ovid is a manifest echo of 
Catull. 64. 158-163. 

4. 134. For the use of ommne cf. 15. 121. 

5. 147. “© I know of no other instance save this and 151 
where [ofzs] is used absolutely without an epithet for 
‘medicine.’’”” Another example occurs in the very next 
Ep. (6. 98). Cf. also Met. 7. 527. 

7.152. Palmer’s conjecture Resgue has won Mr. Hous- 
man’s acceptance. Yet it is far from certain. The con- 
jecture of C. Haeberlin /ése Joco deserved notice. Although 
clearly not the reading of Planudes, yet it follows the ductus 
litterarum of P.ma? better than Palmer’s Resgue, and im- 
proves the sense of the verse. The trajection of gue might 
have led to the alteration by an ignorant scribe. 

8. 23. Mslle rates, Juv. 12. 122 (Mayor). 

9. 31. Non honor est sed onus. Cf. 17. 167, Fama quoque 
est onert, unless indeed the reading Forma be preferred. 

g. 70. The construction of pudendus which Palmer’s 
emendation involves seems to be perfectly unexampled 
and indeed impossible, whereas the vulgate gives a toler- 
able meaning and normal syntax. ) 

11. 35. It is remarkable that one so familiar as was 
Palmer with the text of Propertius should have (appa- 
rently) overlooked the source of this line in Prop. i. 1. 3, 
pointed out by Professor Housman more than ten years 
ago in the Yournal of Philology. 

11. 37. Cf. Mart. 14. 151, adulet sed pondere venter St 
tumeat. 

11. 59. Azstz. It seems better to read, with Riese, after 
the latter MSS., dzxfz, as the form azs¢z occurs nowhere 
(guod sctam) in Class. Lat., nor is azo found in any other 
of Ovid’s works. [Cp. Neue-Wagener, Formenlehre iii. 
p. 633.] The same confusion between azo and d:co occurs 
in Plaut. Capt. 72 (i. 1. 4), and @ and d@ were often con- 
founded in cursives. 
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11.121. Cf. 21. 59. 
Ir. 127-8. 


Tu, rogo, dilectae nimium mandata sorosis 
perfer: mandatis persequar ipsa patris. 
Heinsius despaired of the couplet and rejected it. Bentley 
left it severely alone. Palmer reads :— 


Tura rogo placitae nimium mandata sororis 
tu fer: mandatum persequar ipsa patris. 


This is ingenious but violent, and is open to other objec- 
tions, as has been shown by Professor Housman (C. R. xiii. 
174) whose own emendation, ferfice for perfer and opsequar 
for perseguar, would be altogether convincing but for the 
metrical difficulty presented by vogo, of which there is 
no other example in the Elegiac poets. See Ramsay’s 
Lat. Prosody, p. 57. 

13.61. The peculiar use of comsors c. dat. demands 
illustration. The use is unknown to Cicero. A parallel 
is furnished by Lucan 4. 178, Admonet hunc studtts consors 
puertltbus aetas. 

Ep. 15.1. Professor Purser defends ably the Ovidian 
authorship, impugned by Lachmann, Madvig, and others. 
In this he has carried out the last directions of Palmer, 
but he evidently writes with conviction. Of late years the 
case for the defence has been greatly strengthened by the 
support of Luniak, DeVries, Bahrens, and Comparetti. 
Palmer himself was one of the most recent converts to 
their side. It may be questioned whether Professor 
Purser has done full justice to Luniak’s Quaestzones Sap- 
phicae, in which the view is effectively urged that several 
passages in the Ep. are taken directly from Sappho. 

1 The arbitrary character of some of _recentissimorum superstitio”? in in- 
the “‘ Higher Criticism ’’ as applied to cluding it among the genuine Epp., 
Ovid may be well illustrated by the Jahn, on the other hand, declares it to 


case of this epistle. While Lachmann _ be ‘‘ omnium praestantissima.” 
speaks of the ‘‘inepta editorum vel 
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Luniak is of opinion that the less finished form of the Ep. 
is due to its being a youthful production. His explara- 
tion of the name £7r1ctho (139), that it arose from the 
original reading Adecfo partly conflated with a gloss 
Evtnys, also deserves consideration. Pope’s translation 
of the Epistle was worth mention. A more recent aad 
consequently fuller bibliography of Sappho than that to 
which Professor Purser refers the reader, is to be found in 
the second edition of Wharton’s well-known work, or tn 
Cipollini’s “ Saffo.” 

15. 59. Everything in this epistle decidedly, and yet not 
obviously, characteristic of Ovid, deserves attention from 
its bearing on the question of authorship. Accordingly 
for cenorem in 59, tnceptum peragtt fortuna tenorem, cf. its 
use in the certainly genuine verse, 7. 112, Prosequttur 
Jatt, qut futt ante, tenor. Further evidence in the same 
direction is supplied in the phrase guzd mirum? in 
85. Professor Mayor has somewhere (reference lost) 
drawn attention to the infrequency of the expression in 
Lat. Lit.; but it is Ovidian (Fast. 6. 289; Pont. 3. 4. 63). 
It seems safe to say that touches of this kind—and a good 
many similar instances might be given from the epistle— 
do not usually lie within the art of the imitator. 

15. 63. Ehwald’s suggestion, sfarszt opes, deserves men- 
tion, if not acceptance. It is nearer to the MSS. than 
Bentley’s conjecture and better fits the context. 

15.117. Those who question the Ovidian authorship 
have surely made too much of the fact that maervor is not 
found elsewhere in Ov. nor in Verg., Prop., nor Tib. It 
should be remembered that the word is used by Catull. 
(in the pl.) in Elegiacs, by Hor. (though not in Lyr.) and 
by Stat. It cannot, therefore, be regarded as tabooed in 
poetry, and should be judged on its own merits like any 
other aza& Aeyduevov in an author, such, for example, as 
melos in Hor., to which no one objects. 
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15. 122. Cf. Fast. 1. 408, drssutlo pectus aperta stnu; Tib. 
1. 6. 18, laxo pectus aperta stnu, with other exx. brought 
together by Housman in Yourn. of Phil., 21. 177. 

16. Introd., p. 437. ‘“‘Sinescis occurs three times.” As 
a matter of fact, it occurs four times. Add 17. 198. It 
may be pointed out that the frequent imitation (within 
brief compass) of a phrase that has struck his fancy is a 
decided note of Ovid's style. 

16. 111. Cf. Pont., 4. 3. 5, Dum mea puppis erat valida 
Jundata carina. 

16. 161. Cf. 2. 115, 

16. 169, mec.... aut for mec .... mec deserves a note, 
being ignored by the lexx. The combination occurs again 
in ver. 358. Cf. Verg. Aen. 2. 779. 

16. 200. For place of preposition cf. 21. 232. 

17. 102. “That os was a neutral word is shown,” &c. 
The use is inadequately illustrated. Add at least Sen. 
Epp. 11. 4, 2thzl erat mollvus ore Pompett. 

17. 164. For the use of zom with imperatives see J. E. 
Nixon in Journ, of Phtt., 7. 54-59. 

17. 167. It is singular that Palmer makes no mention 
of Bentley’s admirable emendation of Fama to Forma, which 
gains much probability from the occurrence of the word in 
ver. 174, to say nothing of the support of Planudes’ version. 

17. 229 sg. An imitation of Prop. 2. 21. 12 (= 3. 14. 12) 
which was pointed out by Prof. Housman (Fourn, of Phil., 
22.118), who emends the Propertian line, so as to read ez&zf 
A esonta, &c. 

18. 60. Cf. Juv. 3. 286, me quem luna solet deducere (note 
offictosa, with metaphor of the c/zens). 

18. 67. Cf. Juv. 2. 170. 

— 107. Cf. A. A. 2. 308. 

— 169. The use of adhuc of future time is not so rare 
as the note seems to suggest. Add to the reff. Plin. Epp., 
2.10. 2; 3. 10. 4; Tac. Ann. 1. 48. 1; 2. 26.53 3.15. 43 
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4. 40. 11, and see Hand s.% The passage in Sen., which 
Palmer had in his mind but for which no reference is 
given, may have been possibly Nat. Quaest. 4. 8, unzam 
vem adhuc adtctam, but adhuc here rather belongs to unam 
= py ert. 

21. 54. Apparently a reminiscence of Hor. Epp. 1. 2. 14. 

In the introduction to Ep. 16 Palmer expresses strongly 
his conviction that Ovid was not the author of the last five 
epistles; but it can hardly be said that he supports his 
case with very weighty arguments. It may not be out of 
place here to urge a few considerations for the defence. 

Epp. 16-21 are marked except in some isolated passages 
by the same general characteristics as the other epistles— 
the same “ glittering rhetoric,” metrical adroitness, vivid 
realization, smoothness of narrative, and, it may be added, 
frequency of self-repetition. The writer shows also the 
same acquaintance with Callimachus and other Alex- 
andrian literature (notably in 20 and 21) as appears in the 
accepted elegiac writings of Ovid. There is the same 
fondness, too, for reminiscences of Catullus (¢. 19. 45), 
Propertius (e.g. 17. 81-22, 113, 229; 19. 197) and Vergil. 
Besides, there is in the flow of the verse a peculiar Ovidian 
melody which it seems impossible to regard as the result 
of imitation. Doubtless there are peculiarities of both 
metre and diction which stamp 16-21 as belonging to a 
different period from the others. The polysyllabic end- 
ing’ of the pentameter, of which three (3) exx. occur in 
the suspected Epp., is a feature of Ovid’s later work. There 
is more prolixity and less dignity of style in the later Epp. 
On the other hand, there are extremely fine passages, “to 


1 In addition to the parallels noticed 
by edd., it may be suggested that in 
18. 77 there is a verbal reminiscence o 
Verg. Aen. 8. 23. 

3 Palmer goes a little beyond the 
mark when he says that ‘‘ before Ovid's 


exile there is no trace of the polysyllabic 
ending of thepentameter.”” As a matter 
of fact there are two exx. in the Fastt, 
viz :—5. 582 and 6. 660. It is most 
unlikely that these are due to a post- 
exilian revision. 
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which,” as Palmer admits, “it is difficult to find a rival in 
Ovid himself.” Few surely can be blind to the grace and 
delicacy of sentiment with which the story of Acontius and 
Cydippe is told in 20 and 21, and in 18. 77 sgg. there is 
a tender and limpid beauty of description which is cer- 
tainly not surpassed, if indeed equalled, in any of the 
unchallenged epistles. Poetry of this order is not com- 
monly written by a “clever imitator,’” nor is it easily 
credible that the writer of such lines remained a mere 
nomints umbra. It appears a reasonable hypothesis that 
these poems may have been the work of Ovid’s later years. 
There is much less of youthful freshness about them. The 
greater diffuseness is characteristic of an aging writer, and 
the metrical phenomena suggest a later date and probably 
also an absence of final revision (cf. Trist. i. 7. 30). This 
view, which has been held by sound and acute scholars, 
both in England and on the Continent, is dismissed too 
lightly by Palmer with the remark that Ovid “ certainly 
did not attempt this sort of composition during his exile.” 
There are other considerations which, though slight in 
themselves, still contribute to support the “integrity” 
theory. There are strong indications that Epp. 5 (Oenone) 
and 16 are derived from a common source. The materials 
of the Oenone appear to have been drawn, at least in part, 
from Apollodorus, and 16. 360 almost certainly contains a 
reference to Apollodorus, iii. 12. 4. 5. 

Again, Juvenal' is full of reminiscences of Ovid. 
. Among these we may almost certainly include from the 
Hlerotdes, 16. 228 (Sat. 13. 213) and 290 (Sat. 10. 297), and 


1 Palmer knew his Juvenal well, 
and he has in the commentary drawn 
attention to most of the parallels to be 
found in the Satires. The verbal 
reminiscence of 13. 139 nova nupta 
marito in Juv. 2. 120 nova nupla 
mariti seems to have escaped his 


attention. It is interesting to observe 
that he has now withdrawn the very 
hazardous interpretation of Sat. 1. 157, 
which he too confidently put forward 
in his first edition of the Herozdes in 


1874. 
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18. 60 (Sat. 3. 286). The first of these is in all probability 
imitated also by Seneca (Ep. 82. 21), whose frequent echoes 
of Ovid have been often noticed. There is a presumption 
thus raised that, at least as early as the time of Seneca 
and Juvenal, Epp. 16 and 18 passed for Ovid’s. Palmer 
contends that the author lived in the Silver Age; but he 
has not brought forward one really conclusive instance of 
silver Latinity in these Epp., and Lachmann himself 
admits that the diction is not inconsistent with a date in 
the Augustan era. The objections which Lachmann urges 
against the Epp. in question are somewhat discounted by 
the fact that he challenged equally the genuineness of 3, 
8, 9, 12, 13, and 14, which no scholar of repute now 
suspects, Palmer himself, at one time, strongly argued 
for the spuriousness of Ep. 13, pointing to the similarities 
in diction which are common to this with Epp. 16 and 17. 
These indeed are so numerous and striking that they may 
most truly be said to demonstrate that the three Epistles, 
as Palmer once phrased it, “must stand or fall together.” 
Perhaps the most serious impugnment of Epp. 16-21 
is that which is based on artistic considerations. For 
instance, it must be conceded to Prof. Sellar that 16 and 
17 are “conceived on a more vulgar and conventional level 
of feeling than the others” (.¢. 1-15), and we cannot disregard 
his contention that Ovid had “ too true a conception of the 
ideal of a heroic age to allow it to be so vulgarized.” But, 
none the less, there are decided traces of a master hand in 
the skill and subtlety of delineation in Ep. 17, which is 
well called a “summum opus meretrictae artis.” As has 
happened in so many cases, the lowering of Ovid’s artistic 
and literary ideals might have been the result merely of 
advancing years or of embittering circumstances in his 
life. Allowance is also of course to be made for at least 
as large a proportion of interpolation in these as in the 
epistles. Ovid, probably owing to the nature of his 
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themes, would seem to have suffered from interpolation 
more than any other Latin poet. 

But the whole question is one that has long divided 
scholars, and it would require considerable space for its 
adequate treatment. 

The type, paper, and general style of the volume are 
worthy of a Clarendon Press publication, and the proof- 
reading has been creditably done. A careful perusal has 
detected only the following trifles to be added to the list 
of corrigenda, which, considering the nature of the work, 
are surprisingly few :— 


Page _ xi, line 17 from top, a/fer show insert better. 

» XXXiv, ,, II ,, top, é#serf or splits one word into two. 

he 9, » 91 of text, for occulis read oculis. 

a 44, 5, 152 Of text, Res should be italicised. 

- 87, ,, 11 from foot, for Hec. 869, read Hec. 886. 

ms 123, Ep. 18. 1-2 should be enclosed in crotchets. 

7 283, line 1, some name‘apparently omitted. (Southey, 
After Blenheim). 

:. 339, » 19, The reference ‘“‘See J. N. Anderson” is 
inadequate. Presumably the work indi- 
cated is Mr. Anderson’s pamphlet On 
the Sources of Ovid's Heroides: Berlin, 
1896. 

ss 340, ,, 14, ‘Trinity College,” Dublin ? 

- 359, » 4 from foot, for Oetolian read Aetolian. 

. 410, ,, 2 from top, for pater read frater. 

ss 414, ,, 10 from foot, for familiaris read res familiaris. 

‘ 441. The first sentence on the page should begin 
the note on ver. 91. 


InpEx.—Under “‘ diversus” add ref. to 17. 7; under “iste” add 
7.4; under “‘iuvenalis” the correct distinction made in the note 
(p. 388) has been reversed. 


In spite of the disadvantages under which it labours 
from being still in a somewhat unfinished state, the book 
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will certainly take a permanent place among the standard 
editions, and must command the attention of all future 
editors and exact students of Ovid. It reflects high honour 
not only upon the lamented Professor Palmer, but also 
upon the University of which he was so distinguished a 
member, and which he so worthily represented in the field 
of Latin Scholarship. | 


ALEXANDER LEEPER. 
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MR. KENYON’S PALAZXOGRAPHY OF GREEK 
PAPYRI.! 


R. KENYON, the first publisher of the ’AOnvalwy 
TloXtrefa, the Mimes of Herodas and the Odes of 
Bacchylides, and editor of the volumes containing the 
non-literary papyri preserved in the British Museum, can 
speak with authority on the two great divisions into which 
the Paleography of Greek Papyri naturally falls. He 
has performed with the greatest skill the work of a pioneer 
in a country previously unexplored and almost unknown, 
and has produced a book of the highest value to all who 
are interested in the history of Greek writing. 

The subject is new and the material is rapidly increas- 
ing: it is only within the last twenty years that papyri 
have been found in large numbers, and every year adds 
largely to the stock; even since the publication of Mr. 
Kenyon’s Essay, Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt have dis- 
covered numerous documents which may be expected to 
throw great light on the history of Greek writing in the 
first centuries before and after Christ. 

Mr. Kenyon’s work, to quote his own words, is an 
essay in the strict sense of the term—an attempt to formu- 
larise and classify the results of a number of discoveries, 
most of which have occurred quite recently. At the outset 
a sharp line of separation is drawn between literary and 
non-literary papyri; the distinction is fundamental and 


1 The Palzography of Greek Papyri, facsimiles and a table of alphabets. 
by Frederic G. Kenyon, with twenty Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1899. 
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the development of the two kinds of writing must be 
followed separately. In the third century B.C., however, 
the difference does not seem to me so marked as in later 
times; the literary papyri of this period fall into two 
classes, in one of which the writing is small and formal, 
in the other it is large and free, bearing a close resem- 
blance to the most carefully written documents among the 
non-literary papyri; on the other hand there are two 
absolutely distinct styles of handwriting found in the 
latter, styles which differ from each other not in degree 
only, but in principle; one of these is a careful, regular 
hand in which each letter is fully formed, a tendency to 
cursiveness being shown only in the use of ligatures, 
which though sometimes entirely absent, are sometimes so 
numerous that they present the appearance of a straight 
line along the top of the writing: the other is rapid, 
careless, and in many cases very small, the letters often 
merely indicated—ypauparwy orapaypace xa xepalaic of oredb- 
Sovrec ypagovor—and either running into each other or 
connected by ligatures which take the easiest direction 
from one letter to the next. The latter type of writing 
Mr. Kenyon seems to consider characteristic of the second 
century A.D., but it is also very common in and after the 
third century B.c. A very good instance of this contrast 
may be seen in a document published with autotypes by 
Mahaffy in PP. I. xxxvii.; on the vecé is a letter in a 
very clear and careful hand, with each letter separate and 
complete, on the verso is a rough draft of the answer, in 
which the words are only outlined, in such a cursive style 
that, up to the present, it has remained undeciphered. 

The first two chapters are occupied with an account of 
the successive discoveries of papyri in Egypt, and a de- 
scription of the preparation of the material for use, the 
manufacture of single sheets, the formation of rolls and, 
at the end of the papyrus period, of codices. It may, 
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perhaps be useful to supplement the remarks made in 
the second chapter on punctuation and other subsidiary 
matters :-— 

Punctuattion.—Stops in non-literary papyri are very 
rare; I only remember having seen one certain instance, 
in a fragment of an unpublished letter among the PP., 
now in Trinity College, Dublin. 

Division of words.—An isolated exception to the rule 
for division of words at the end of a line is found in 
Louvre pap. 63, col. iv., line 3, where in the word wylai¢ 
the division is made after the v. 

A bbreviations.—A method of abbreviation, somewhat 
different from those described by Mr. Kenyon on p. 33, 
should be noticed: it consists of representing a word by 
the first two, in some cases three, letters combined in a 
sort of monogram, and is of considerable importance, 
because it explains the origin of many of the sigla em- 
ployed in non-literary documents: ¢.g. A\i3Bde and dAtpwy 
are often represented by I and 2 respectively, immapxta 
by II with I written through the middle of it; m sometimes 
square, more often semicircular, with a circle or dot in 
the centre stands for many words beginning with mo, such 
as méArc, TloAguwv and the various parts of moiy; the 
symbol for wupov was developed out of a semicircular ¢ 
combined with the old Ptolemaic form of v, which was 
written through the semicircle with its shallow curve 
above it—this form is found in some of the oldest 
Ptolemaic papyri—afterwards the curve of the v was in- 
verted for convenience in writing. Of special interest is a 
symbol consisting of an « the upper curve of which is 
produced into a long vertical line on the right; it is really 
a combination of « and 7, and often stands for émaroAn, but 
sometimes in the Petrie Papyri it has another meaning, 
which has not yet been explained; in my opinion it is 
used in these places for éraA\Aayf, a word, not fomnd in this 

VOL. X. 2G 
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sense in the dictionaries, meaning the charge made for 
changing silver into copper and wzce versa. Another 
interesting form of abbreviation, found in inscriptions 
also, is that in which the final stroke of one letter is 
treated as the first of the next; nuépa, for instance, and its 
cases, in several papyri of the third century B.C., are 
represented by the letters HME, the last stroke of the H 
forming the first vertical line of the M, and the second 
vertical line of the M being treated as the curve of 
the E. 

The statement that “contraction, in the sense of the 
omission of the middle portion of words, such as occurs in 
medizval Latin MSS., and in modern letters, is not found 
in Greek papyri’’ might be less strongly expressed: we 
may pass over such instances as Bevne for Bepevexne in 
PP. I. xiv. and Samew: in Brit. Mus. pap. I. xxxi. which 
are probably due to carelessness on the part of the writer,’ 
but Mr. Grenfell, who, I believe, still adheres to his opinion 
that Bacone in Greek Papyrt I. 24, 1. 6, is a real contraction 
for Bao:Niconc, and not simply due to very cursive writing, 
has shown me a certain example of contraction in a papy- 
rus which has Baxwy for Bactdixwy. 

The next chapter deals with the forms of writing charac- 
teristic of the three periods of non-literary papyrus palaeo- 
graphy, the Ptolemaic, the Roman, and the Byzantine ; 
the investigation is necessary because the evidence on 
which literary papyri are dated generally depends on our 
knowledge of non-literary forms, but, both because it is 


1The instances quoted by A. 
Wilhelm from the first volume of 
Brit. Mus. papyri are probably due 
to the same cause. Some other 
apparent examples of contraction in 
that volume are not supported by the 
facsimiles ; in pap. xxvii. I read in]. 2 
wapa written out in full, for wp; and in 
]. 3 wapowros for opyres, which Mr. 


Kenyon gives as a contraction of 
curmapoyres. It may be noticed that 
in the Logia fragment, Oxyrhynchus 
pap. I., the ecclesiastical contractions 
common in uncial Mss. are found, e.g. 
IC = Inoots, OT = Geod, IPA = xarépa, 
etc. In App. iv. Mr. Kenyon assigns 
these contractions to late theological 
papyri, contemporary with vellum mss. 


- ve va 


we " 
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better known and because it is less important, it is treated 
more briefly. 

The chief requisite is a trained eye; by constant read- 
ing of dated documents a power is developed in the 
experienced palaeographer of assigning, almost as if by 
instinct, any non-literary writing to its proper date. 
This power, unfortunately, cannot be communicated to 
others, and the knowledge on which it is based is not 
easily conveyed by mere verbal description. It is pro- 
bably due to this cause that Mr. Kenyon seems to lay too 
much stress on the special forms of certain test letters, and 
not enough on the general appearance and character of 
the writing as a whole. Thus nearly all the forms de- 
scribed as characteristic of the second century B.C., 
especially those of A, B, K, T, and Y, though perhaps not 
predominant, are nevertheless very common in the third. 
We may fairly generalise and extend one of Mr. Kenyon’s 
remarks and say that, on the whole, little reliance can be 
placed on the forms of single letters at any period; while, 
on the other hand, the general appearance of the writing 
can hardly be mistaken. 

The rest of the work is devoted to a careful and 
thorough examination of the whole series of extant literary 
papyri; the dates of these can in many cases be deter- 
mined, within very close limits, by external evidence, in 
the use of which Mr. Kenyon displays great skill and 
ingenuity. Where evidence of this kind is lacking the 
problem of ascertaining the date of a literary document 
becomes very difficult; the number of such documents is 
comparatively small and, even among papyri which can 
be assigned to the same period, the appearance of the 
writing is often very diverse. 

It has been pointed out that in the case of non- literary 
documents reliance on the forms of test letters is danger- 


ous; in dealing with literary papyri it is even more 
2G2 
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hazardous. To take a few examples:—Mr. Kenyon 
regards the letter @ as the most valuable test letter; 
on page 74 he says, “so far as the evidence goes at 
present, ® in Ptolemaic MSS. is invariably formed of 
three disconnected strokes, while in Roman MSS. it is 
equally invariably formed in one continuous whole. This 
rule at present holds good absolutely, though in palzo- 
graphical matters isolated exceptions to any rule may 
always come to light,” and in a footnote on the same 
page, “One of Mr. Grenfell’s fragments ... has the three 
strokes connected by a perpendicular line at right angles 
to them; but this is a still more archaic form, and 
does not in any way invalidate the principle here enun- 
ciated.”” Again in discussing the Herculaneum papyri, 
he says, “ The evidence of & is equally clear and unani- 
mous, the letter being regularly formed of three distinct 
strokes. The only variation is that in some cases the 
central stroke is a horizontal line (shorter than the two 
others) while elsewhere it has the shape of a comma.” 
An examination of Scott’s Fragmenta Herculanensia and 
of Thirty-six engravings of Texts and Alphabets from the 
Herculaneum fragments (ed. Nicholson, Oxford, 1891) has 
led me to a somewhat different conclusion; the forms of 
the letter do not seem so simple as Mr. Kenyon supposes, 
and its value as a test letter seems less than he would 
have us to believe. If the facsimiles and plates of 
alphabets can be trusted, this letter in the Herculaneum 
fragments is written sometimes with three, sometimes with 
two, sometimes with one stroke; in pap. 152 it closely 
resembles the archaic form described above, except that 
the cross stroke is not quite vertical; this document 
being a treatise by Philodemus himself cannot be older 
than the first century B.C.; on the other hand, among the 
unpublished Petrie papyri, there are four or five in which 
the letter is written in one stroke, proving that the form 
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confined by Mr. Kenyon to the Roman period may occur 
as early as the second century B.c. Of course the diffe- 
rent forms described by him are predominant in the 
periods to which he assigns them, but they are not con- 
clusive evidence of date.! 

Two other letters A and Y are perhaps even less trust- 
worthy as test letters. Mr. Kenyon seems to consider 
(p. 73) that in literary papyri a written in one piece with 
rounded angles is a nearly certain indication that the 
writing belongs to the Roman period, and (p. 97) that the 
V-shape of Y cannot be earlier than the latter part of the 
first century A.D. Both these forms, however, are found 
in carefully written non-literary papyri of the third cen- 
tury B.C.* It is indeed probable that these forms owe 
their origin to rapid cursive, but when we find them 
employed at so early a date in documents which, though 
they are non-literary, yet were obviously written by trained 
scribes who sought to attain to a calligraphic style, it is 
easier to suppose that their apparent absence from literary 
papyri is due to the insufficiency of the evidence, than that 
they took three hundred years to make their influence felt. 

These remarks have a special application in the case of 
the MS. of Herodas, assigned by Professor Blass to the 
Ptolemaic period on the ground of its frequent interchange 
of «and «; Mr. Kenyon has clearly pointed out the weak- 
ness of this argument and, partly because he thinks that 
the letters are wholly of the Roman type, places it in the 
first century or the first half of the second century A.D. 
For the reasons given above I cannot regard it as proved 
that the character of the writing of this MS. is necessarily 
and exclusively Roman, and though Mr. Kenyon’s date is 

1In the tessera published by the which both belong to the year 235 
Paleographical Society, series ii. 142, 3B.C., and for V-shaped ¥, here found 
the number should surely be %:= 210, in combination with the ¥ form, PP. 


and not & as it is there printed. J. xix. and xx., dated in the year 
2 For a see PP. I. xi. and xvii., 225 B.c. 
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probable, it is, nevertheless, not impossible that the MS. 
may be somewhat older. 

- On one other point I may be allowed to express an 
opinion different from that of Mr. Kenyon; on p. 54 he 
says that “in both Ptolemaic and Roman dates it must be 
remembered that the year always begins with the first of 
Thoth (= 29th August). Thus the first year of a sovereign 
lasted only from his accession to the rst Thoth next ensu- 
ing.” This statement is, I think, inaccurate in two re- 
spects: for, firstly, in the Ptolemaic period the year 
employed was the annus vagus of 365 days, without inter- 
calation; the attempt of Euergetes, recorded in the 
Canopus inscription, to rectify the calendar was unsuc- 
cessful, and it was not till the introduction of the Julian 
calendar that a day was intercalated every fourth year ; 
hence in years before this date the 1st Thouth did not 
correspond to the 29th August, but receded from it at the 
rate of one day in every four years; for instance in the 
year 300 B.C., the rst Thouth = 6th November. And, 
secondly, in PP. I. xxviii. there is a document with the 
following date formula :— 


BaoAevovros LroXepatov tov Mrodep{ acov 

kat Apovvons Gewy AdeAgur La ws 5 [ at rpoo- 
odo. LiB ed cepews SeAevxov tov Avre. .. ov Ade- 
£avdpou xa: Gewy AdeAgwr Kat Gewv Evepyerwv 
Kavngopov Apowvons PirabeAgov [ Ao |rracias tys 
AOnviwvos pnvos Papevwl. 


From this we learn that there were two different methods of 
counting the years of the king’s reign; one of them was 
used in revenue returns, for which it is probable that the 
second year was counted from the rst Thoth next after the 
accession of the king; for other purposes a different time, 
probably the anniversary of the accession itself, was chosen 
for the beginning of the year. It is important to notice 
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that it is according to the latter method that most of our 
extant documents are dated, for we know that in the 
twelfth year of Euergetes, Eucles, the son of Eubatas, was 
priest of Alexander, and Stratonice, the daughter of 
Callianax, was canephorus of Arsinoe. This conclusion 
finds additional support in a long document, not yet 
published, which contains a series of engineering contracts 
all separately dated in the second year of Euergetes; we 
may fairly assume that these contracts are arranged in 
chronological order, and that those on the 7ecéo are earlier 
than those on the verso of the papyrus, yet on the vecfo we 
find the 24th Mesore of the second year, and on the verso 
the 29th Phaophi and the 26th Athur; had the rst Thouth, 
the month between Mesore and Phaophi, marked the 
beginning of a new year, these contracts on the verso 
would have been dated in the third year. It also follows 
from this that the priest of Alexander and the canephorus 
of Arsinoe were appointed according to the actual years of 
the king’s reign and not according to the revenue year, 
because in all these contracts Tlepolemus, the son of 
Artapatus and Ptolemais, the daughter of Thuion, hold 
these offices. How long this double system prevailed it 
is difficult to conjecture ; perhaps it was abandoned at the 
time when the Macedonian calendar was assimilated to 
the Egyptian, and the 1st Dius identified with the 1st 
Thouth, in the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes II. 

Appendix II. contains a complete and most useful 
catalogue of all known literary papyri, giving, when 
possible, their dates and the places where they are now 
preserved. The MS. of Cyril of Alexandria is, I regret to 
say, not in Dublin as stated in this Appendix and on 
page 118; when I saw it last spring, it was still in the 
possession of Professor Petrie. 

Mr. Kenyon has accomplished a task of no small diffi- 
culty; his labour and assiduity can be appreciated only by 
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those who endeavour to follow his example, but the results 
of his work are of the first importance to a much larger 
class of scholars. It is now generally recognised that all 
who wish by emendation and textual criticism to restore 
the original words of the masters of Greek literature, must 
have some knowledge of the sources of the errors to which 
copyists are liable; in this book Mr. Kenyon has opened 
up for their investigation a period of nearly a thousand 
years, the study of which cannot fail to be profitable, and 
may lead to the solution of many hitherto inexplicable 
difficulties. 


J. GILBART SMYLY. 





THE AXIOMS OF GEOMETRY. 


I. 


MONG the many services rendered by Kant to. 
Philosophy, not certainly the least is the new light 
which he threw on the Method and Evidence of Mathe- 
matics. 
The @ grtorz character of the Science was, indeed, no 
new doctrine, though to Kant belongs the merit of first 
assigning the true philosophic ground on which this. 
character depends. 

But it was reserved for Kant! to point out that the 
Science, while 2 frzorz, is yet at the same time essentially 
Synthetic; that its truths are not to be found by mere 
examination of our own thoughts, but require an appeal 
to actual facts no less real if of a different kind from that 
made by Physical Science. 

This Kant showed, in the first place, by indicating 
among the recognized Axioms certain ones, notably “ Two 
straight lines cannot enclose a space,” which did not 


1 Locke may, perhaps, be excepted 
here. In his distinction of Relation 
from Identity as separate grounds of 
Agreement of Ideas, in his reference of 
mathematical theorems to the former 
head, and still more in the remarkable 
phrase in which he characterises mathe- 
matical theorems as ‘‘ necessary con- 
sequences of a precise complex Idea, 
though not contained in it’’ (a phrase 
which may be fairly called the Lockian 
counterpart of Kant’s ‘synthetic 4 
priori’), Locke may certainly claim 


an anticipation of Kant’s doctrine as. 
to the synthetic nature of geometry. 

His unfortunate term of ‘ Agree- 
ment,’ however, in combination with 
that of ‘Ideas,’ tended to obscure for 
him this doctrine, and, indeed, gene- 
rally the distinction between analytic 
and synthetic, which he sometimes. 
realises so clearly. Hence the doctrine 
in question remained for him an apergu 
merely, not a consistently supported 
theory, as with Kant. 
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admit of analytic explanation; and secondly, by his clear 
detection and accentuation of the Principle of Movement 
of the Science as lying in the construction of Concepts in 
Intuition. 

The great step thus taken has proved a permanent 
acquisition in Philosophy. Since Kant’s time the advo- © 
cates of the 2 frzovz nature of Mathematical Cognition, no 
less than those who recognize no essential difference 
between it and the Physical Sciences, admit the necessity 
of reference to Experience, though for the former school 
this reference lies to the Form, for the latter to the Matter, 
of Experience. ; 

Two causes have operated to prevent Kant’s merits as 
regards the Philosophy of Mathematics from meeting with 
the recognition which they deserve. 

One is, that Kant’s doctrine of Mathematics has been 
regarded too little for itself, and only as part of his general 
-system of Metaphysics. 

The other lies in the mistaken notion that Kant’s 
sole aim was directed to vindicate the @ grzorz character of 
mathematical cognition, the meaning of the term ‘@ przorz’ 
as used by him being also misconceived. 

Kant does, indeed, insist that mathematical cognitions 
are 2 priort to the matter of Perception—the data, sc. which 
we receive immediately and passively from it, such data 
rather requiring these cognitions as the presupposition of 
their possibility. But though @ grzorz to the Matter of 
Experience, these cognitions are not 2 prtort to the Form 
of Perception; rather they are the expression of this Form. 

Mathematics, from the Kantian point of view, might 
thus be defined as the Science which experiments on the 
Form of Intuition. This Form it must accept as actual, as 
Physical Science does the concrete facts with which it has 
to deal. The student of Geometry can no more derive his 
knowledge from books alone than the physical student 
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can. If the latter must make or understand experiments, 
the former must make or follow constructions. 

Kant is thus while the staunchest champion of the 
2 priort certainty of Mathematics, yet in another aspect 
the pioneer of the Empirical School. 

Hence it comes that there is much in the writings of 
this school (I may cite, for example, Mill’s discussions on 
the nature and presuppositions of Algebra and the true 
meaning of the formule of Arithmetic) with which a 
Kantian might cordially agree, dwelling, as they do, on 
the necessity of that synthetical element to which Kant 
first drew attention. 

At the same time the superiority of the Kantian doc- 
trine, both in depth and completeness, is, I think, apparent. 

This is most strikingly shown in Mill’s attempt to 
account for the certainty of geometrical propositions. 

Following Dugald Stewart, he construes this certainty 
as hypothetical—we assert, according to this theory, no 
that the empirical geometrical objects actually conform to 
the theorems of Geometry, but that they would do so if 
they exactly corresponded to the ideal objects. 

Here it is natural to observe that this hypothetical 
certainty is either no certainty at all, or must rest at 
bottom on an actual certainty. To say, in other words, 
that empirical geometrical objects would exhibit mathe- 
matical properties if they were identical with the ideal 
objects is to say that these latter actually do so. 

Whence then do we derive this assurance ? 

Mill replies by referring to the Inductive Method of 
Concomitant Variations; we cannot, he admits, actually 
verify the theorems of Geometry in their application to 
their true or ideal objects, but by continually approxi- 
mating the empirical to the true we may obtain Inductive 
certainty that could the approximation be carried to coin- 
cidence these theorems would obtain exactly. 
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This theory, however, plainly fails to meet the facts of 
the case. 

In the first place, regarding it from the subjective 
point of view, a process so artificial as that described by 
Mill, as has been well observed, does not in any way 
correspond with the directness and immediacy of our 
assent to the axioms of Geometry. 

We might even add, that were Mill’s theory true, these 
axioms, to judge by the analogy of truths actually estab- 
lished by this method, should, when first enunciated, 
appear to us not as intuitive truths, but as startling para- 
doxes. 

But perhaps a more serious difficulty encounters us 
when we consider the claim of Mill’s hypothesis to give 
objective certainty in the only form in which he admits it, 
viz. that of Induction. 

He has himself here, in fact, cut the ground from under 
his own feet. 

For he had previously expressly stated that the ideal 
objects of Geometry are not only not given in actual ex- 
perience, but that we do not know that they are even 
possible. Now, if this be so, the ultimate ground of even 
Inductive certainty disappears. 

An example from Physics will illustrate my meaning. 

The Science of Heat leads by continuity of observed 
laws to the conception of a certain temperature of alr, 
known as the absolute zero, as corresponding to total 
deprivation of heat. We do not, however, on this account, 
assert that at this temperature the air would lose all its 
heat, since we do not know that such a state is possible 
for any body. 

I have dwelt the more on this difficulty, as it presses 
not personally on Mill, but generally on the ordinary 
Empirical school, which seeks the laws of mathematics in 
the matter, not the form, of experience. 
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Once we adopt this view we can only obtain the proper 
objects of Geometry by abstracting from the real objects 
of experience properties which, so far as experience goes, 
we have no right to abstract. 

The true nature of mathematical objects is, as Kant 
pointed out, that of boundaries, viz. of portions of space 
occupied by possible empirical objects. 

Viewed in this light, the characteristics of position 
without extension of any kind, length without breadth, 
superficial without solid extension, are seen to be as 
necessary as inthe other point of view they are chimerical. 

The objects of Pure Mathematics are thus not given 
empirically as material data of experience, but they are 
seen intuitively to be the presuppositions of such material 
data. In a word, the view of mathematical objects as 
boundaries coincides with the Kantian doctrine of the de- 
pendence of mathematical cognition on the form of space. 

And that this is the true view’ of their nature would 
appear when we consider the very processes (e.g. those 
described by Mill) by which the Empirical School attempts 
to account for mathematical theorems. For in the supposed 


11t is curious to find that Kant 
notes that those who hold the Tran- 
scendental Reality of Space in the form 
of Inherence are not only unable to 
explain the 2 prior? character of mathe- 
matical judgments, but are even led to 
doubt their actual truth, on account of 
the problematical aspect which the 
objects of Geometry necessarily pre- 
sent to them. Mill, of course, was 
not an adherent of this school, but he 
shared their apéroy wWetdos, that of 
regarding space and its properties as 
contingent data. Hence the same 
criticism is applicable to him. 

2 Those who are familiar with Shad- 
worth Hodgson’s Zime and Space will 
recognize my indebtedness to this work 


in regard to the nature of the objects of 
geometry. 

I would especially draw attention 
to his admirable distinction between 
the true geometrical objects, viz. the 
boundaries of concrete empirical bodies 
belonging to these as inseparable ele- 
ments and, what we may call, the 
spurious objects which arise when we 
endeavour to reproduce the true by 
abstraction from the concrete empirical 
bodies. 

The physical lath can never become 
a mathematical line, but it must always 
be conceived as bounded by mathe. 
matical lines. The Empirical School 
thus looks for the objects of Geometry 
in the wrong direction. 


Sooo 
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empirical experiments, as to the space enclosing power of 
empirical lines, rods that is or laths, it is manifest that 
it is not these rods themselves, but their boundaries with 
which we have in each case to deal. For it is only by 
bounding surfaces, not by tridimensional objects, as such, 
that space can be enclosed. 

But though Kant thus, as I believe, laid once for all 
the foundations of the true theory of geometrical demon- 
stration, he does so incidentally only, his object being 
ultimately metaphysical, viz. to point, on the one hand, to 
mathematics as a signal instance of synthetic cognition 
@ priort, and to show, on the other, that the peculiar 
methods of Mathematics cannot be imitated with success 
by Philosophy. 

Hence I conceive it is that while drawing attention to 
the synthetic character of some of the axioms, he is 
content to regard the rest as mainly analytical. 

When, however, we proceed, following Kant’s advice 
elsewhere, to fill out, as dutiful scholars, the outline traced 
by the master, we are compelled to go further than Kant 
has done, and recognize a larger synthetic element in the 
axioms than he admitted. 

It is my object, in the present paper, to show that this 
is the case, by treating the synthetic element of Geometry 
in more detail. 

II. In considering this question, we may conveniently 
refer to the list of Axioms as given in Euclid. The question 
whether our old and venerated friend, Euclid’s Elements, 
may not now with advantage be superseded, for purposes 
of geometrical instruction, by a more modern text-book, is | 
one which certainly admits of discussion, though I am 
myself disposed to think that the “‘ Elements,” with suitable 
revision and comments, still forms as good an introduction 
to Geometry as anything we can put in its place. But 
whatever opinion we form on this matter, the fundamental 
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assumptions, which underly and render possible all subse- 
quent geometrical proof, must be recognized as substan- 
tially the same by all geometers, and find in the Elements 
sufficiently concise and compact statement. 

The lists of fundamental assumptions consist in Euclid, 
as is well known, of two parts—the Postulates (Airjpara) 
and the Axioms (Kowai "Evvoim). The division between 
these two has not, it may be remarked, been always the 
same. 

It is, indeed, curious that, in the fine trilingual edition 
of Peyrard (Paris, 1814), which professes to reproduce with 
some care the original text of Euclid, the axioms that two 
straight lines cannot enclose a space and that on parallel 
lines, as also that of the equality of right angles are placed, 
not among the Kova? *Evvoa, but among the Alrf{jpara. 

This seems to show that the principle of division was 
not, as is sometimes supposed, that between problems and 
theorems, but between assumptions found necessary for 
the special purpose of Geometry, yet which could not 
themselves be proved, except by other assumptions not 
more evident, and general notions respecting quantity 
which would at once be accepted on statement. This 
difference seems to correspond with the Imperative form, 
which characterizes the Postulates (Alriara), as distin- 
guished from the Categorical, which occurs in the Kowvai 
"Evvovat. 

We may now conveniently take the two lists as given 
by Peyrard, in what he conceives to be their original 
form :— 


AITHMATA. 


(a) Hiryobw aro ravrés onpeiov eri wav onpeiov ebPetay ypaypry 
adyayetv. 
(8) xai rerepacpévny edOciav én’ etPeias cata Td ouvexes exBadAEv. 
4 XN N 4 s 4 UA 4 
(y') xat ravti Kévrpy Kat diacrypare KixXov ypader Gan. 
(5°) nai racas ras épOas ywvias toas dAAjAats elvat. 
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(€’) nai éay els S¥o edOeias edOeid tis Eumirrovea ras évtds Kai éxt ra 
aita pépn ywrias dio épbav eAdocovas mroig, éxBadrAopévas tas S¥o 
evdeias éx’ adrepov ovprimreyv ddAjAas éf & pépy ciciv al trav Svo 
épbav éAdocoves ywviat. 

N ? 3 4 ? “ La 
({) kat dvo edfeias ywpiov pn mepréxery. 


KOINAI ENNOIAI. 
(a’) ra T@ aire toa Kat dAAjAOLS eoTiy iva. 
(B’) xai éay ivors toa rpocreOy ra GAa éoriy toa. 
(y') xat day dro towy ica ddaipeOy ra xaraXeroperd éorw toa. 
(5°) xat day dvicas toa rpooreOy Ta GAa éoriv dyvia. 
(€) nai dav did dviowy ica dpatpeO i 1a Aourd éotw dvi. 
(s°) kat ra Tod abrod SimAdova, iva GAARA eo. 
(Cf) xai ra rod abrod Hpion iva ddAAnAots eori. 
(7') wat ra bappofovra éx’ GAAnAa, loa dAARAts eoré. 


(6) wai rd dAov Tod pépous pei{dy gore. 


The Postulates we may for the present dismiss, as their 
synthetic character will be admitted. 

Turning then to the Kowal “Evvoia, we observe that 
they are all concerned with the conception of equality and 
the derivative conceptions of greater and less, double and 
half. 

As simplest and most fundamental, we may commence 
with “Coincidents are equal.” 

This proposition is, no doubt, analytical. There is, 
however, an ambiguity respecting analytical propositions 
which requires to be pointed out, and which is not suf- 
ficiently recognized in the logical text-books. 

The gist of an analytical proposition may, in fact, be 
two-fold. It may, on the one hand, assert that the com- 
prehension of the predicate supposed clearly understood is 
found to be contained in that of the subject. This is the 
case ordinarily considered in treating of analytical propo- 
sitions. It is exemplified, e.g. in Kant’s “All bodies are 
extended,” or in Locke’s ‘‘ Where there is no property there 
is no injustice.” 
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On the other hand, the purport of the proposition may 
be to give for the first time a definite meaning to the 
predicate, by indicating members in extension which are 
to be placed under it, the proposition thus, in fact, forming 
part of a proposed definition of the predicate by extension. 

Thus, in “Iron is a metal” (understanding metal in its 
popular, not its chemical sense), we do not mean to assert 
that a certain quality, the metallic, forms part of our 
concept of Iron, but that the group “metal”? may be 
defined as containing certain substances, of which iron is 
one; gold, silver, &c., others. 

If, now, we apply these remarks to the case before us, 
we Shall, I think, be led to conclude that the axiom “ Co- 
incidents are equal” belongs to the second, not to the 
first class of analytical propositions. Its true bearing is 
not to assert that a known concept, that of equality, is 
included in that of coincidence, but rather to begin to 
expound the concept of equality by adducing its first and 
simplest type, coincidence. 

This exposition is now carried further in the axioms 
which assert that the sums and differences of equals are 
equal. Here, however, we have to note two cases which 
require distinct treatment. The first occurs where the two 
magnitudes, which are to be shown to be equal, can be 
divided into parts separately coincident, and occupying 
similar positions with respect to their wholes. The axiom 
is in this case a synthetical proposition, the force of which 
is to assert that, under the above circumstances, the mag- 
nitudes themselves coincide, and, therefore, come under 
the original definition of equality. 

The second case is where the coincident parts are diffe- 
rently situated with respect to their wholes, so that these 
latter are not coincident, though the separate parts are. 
Here the axiom is analytical, its purport being to extend 


the concept of equality to the case of non-coincident wholes 
VOL. X. 2H 
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resolvable into separately coincident parts. The axiom 
might then be thus expressed: “ By equal magnitudes are 
to be understood not those alone which coincide, but those 
which can be resolved into sums or differences of separately 
coincident parts.” 

Though, however, the axiom as thus stated is analyti- 
cal, there is a synthetical proposition which deserves 
notice, viz. that equality by difference, as we may term it, 
is resolvable into equality by sum. 





Thus, let 4, B be two areas capable of coincidence, 
C, D two other areas, also capable of coincidence, but 
differently posited with respect to the two areas A, B. 
Take now two other areas C’, J’, capable of coincidence 
with one another and with C, D, and so placed that D’ in 
A occupies the same position as D in 2B, and C in B the 
same as C in A. It is now manifest that the shaded 
spaces in the two figures are equal by coincidence. Ifnow 
we add to these equals the equals D’, C’, we obtain the 
equality of the spaces bounded by the contours of 4 and 
C with that bounded by those of B and D,z.e. the equality 
of the difference of A and C with the difference of their 
respective equals B and D. 

The nature of the axioms respecting greater and less, 
double and half, can be easily deduced from those already 
discussed. There remains that which stands at the head 
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of Euclid’s list, “Equals to the same are equal to one 
another.” 

This proposition is again analytic. But its analytical 
character is so far from dispensing with the necessity for 
synthetical propositions that it essentially requires them. 

It is, in fact, analytical, not now as a definition, but as 
the statement of a stze gud non, to which all definitions of 
equality must conform. 

So understood, the axiom might be read: “The definition 
of equality between two magnitudes must be such, that if 
satisfied by the pair 4, B and the pair B, C, it is likewise 
satisfied by the pair A,C.” If, now, this requirement could 
from the first be embodied in the definition no subsidiary 
synthetic propositions would be required. This, however, 
cannot be done. 

A mathematical definition must always carry with it 
the possibility of the thing defined. It will, therefore, 
always require to be established, that the relation assumed 
as the definition of equality between two satisfies the above 
requirement as between three. 

To apply this now to the axioms already considered. 

In the case of equality by coincidence the requirement 
of Axiom I. is evidently satisfied, since possible coincidence 
of A, B and of B, C will imply that of A, C. The infer- 
ence, however, elementary as it is, is clearly synthetical. 

Proceeding next to equality by sum or difference, the 
first or simplest case we found to be reducible, but syn- 
thetically, to the type of equality by coincidence. The 
test of Axiom I. is then satisfied here, as we saw that it 
was Satisfied for that type. 

When, however, we pass to the second case, that of 
non-coincident wholes formed by separately coincident 
parts, it will be found that a new synthetical proposi- 
tion is required, which might be stated as follows: “If 


the magnitudes A, B can be exhibited as the sums or 
2H2 
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differences of equal parts, and if the magnitudes B, C can 
likewise be so exhibited, then A, C can be so exhibited.” 

This proposition can also be established by diagrams, 
thus showing its true synthetical character. 

Again, take the application of the principle to ratios. 

Equal ratios are defined (the word used in the original 
is not ‘ equal,’ but ‘identical,’ but the verbal difference is 
unimportant) by the famous definition of Proportion, which 
is a standing monument at once of Greek acumen in 
detecting a difficulty, and of Greek resource in meeting it. 

Here, again, there is nothing in the definition itself 
which contemplates more than two ratios. 

We therefore require a subsidiary synthetic proposition, 
though one easily proved, viz. that, when we consider three 
ratios, such that the definition holds as between the first 
and second, and between the second and third, it holds 
between the first and third. 

I may be allowed, in illustration, if not in proof of the 
position taken here, to pass to the case of the Physical 
Sciences, these exhibiting the synthesis required by, 
though not expressed in, the axiom, in a still more striking 
manner. 

Thus we may define equal weights as those which 
balance in symmetrical scales. But, in order to be entitled 
to infer that if the weights 4, B are equal according to 
this definition, and likewise the weights 2B, C, then the 
weights A, C are equal requires the proposition now evi- 
dently synthetic 2 fostertort. “If A in symmetrical scales 
counterpoise &, and & counterpoise C, then A will counter- 
poise C.” 

Or take the case of thermo-dynamics. Here equal 
temperatures of 4, B are defined by the statement that 
when A, & are placed in juxtaposition, neither suffers any 
temperature change. 

The synthetic @ fostertort proposition which we now 
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have to establish is, that if the phenomenon of non- 
disturbance of temperature obtains on juxtaposition of 
A, 8, and also on juxtaposition of B, C, it obtains on 
juxtaposition of A, C. 

We are thus enabled to see (as I remarked in a previous 
paper on the Measure of Time) the true function of the 
concept of Equality with which, as we have seen the 
Kowwai "Evvora are all concerned. This may be described 
as the determination of definite quantity of what is gener- 
ally apprehended as a homogeneous quantum, such as 
length, superficial extension, volume. 

This is effected by measure, and the possibility of 
measure implies, firstly, that we can assert equality of the 
parts of the measured whole with a common unit of measure- 
ment; secondly, that we may then assert their equality 
with each other. This latter requirement is that which 
finds expression in the first of the Korwat”Evvola. These 
may, in fact, be described in general as laying down the 
framework of the requisites for determination of quantity. 
They are thus themselves analytical, not, however, in the 
ordinary sense of explicating a given concept, but rather of 
forming it by extensive definition. 

And in this process of formation distinctly synthetical 
propositions have been shown to be largely involved, 
though they are not what the axioms directly express. 

III. To revert now to the Postulates. 

Here the synthetic element is express and unques- 
tioned. Something, however, requires to be said as to the 
true nature and bearing of the assumptions they make. 

The postulates may be regarded as claiming the right 
to traverse space to any extent, and in all directions. One 
important application of this right is expressed in the 
axiom, of which Kant was the first to signalise the import- 
ance—“ Two right lines cannot enclose a space.” 

On this axiom Kant makes the well-known comment, 
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that it cannot be deduced from the mere concept of a line, 
but requires a synthesis in space. 

Admitting the truth of this comment, it yet cannot fail 
to raise the question— What is the concept of a right line: 
can a right line be defined, and if so, what is its definition ? 

Here we shall in vain, I fear, seek light from the pages 
of the Elements. These only vouchsafe us that “a right 
line is that which lies evenly between its extremities.” 

If this be intended as anything more than a mere 
descriptive guide to the reader, not constructing the subject 
of the concept, but only suggesting the real construction, it 
is an egregious fetttzo princtpiz. For we could not other- 
wise explain the term “lying evenly” than by lying asa 
right line would do. Let us, however, turn for light, as 
before, to the first application of the axiom, viz. in I. 4. 

In the first part of the proof it is only assumed that 
the two sides of the first triangle can be superposed on the 
corresponding sides of the second, the coincidence of the 
base extremities then following from the given equalities. 
So far, therefore, the demonstration would hold if the sides 
in place of right lines were any superposable curves, ¢.g. 
arcs of circles of the same curvature. The axiom special 
to right lines is only brought in when we infer from the 
coincidence of the basal extremities the complete coinci- 
dence of the bases themselves. 

This would appear to suggest the definition, Right 
lines are lines (understanding by ‘lines’ generally the 
intersection of superficies) which possess the properties— 
(a2) any one can be applied to any other so as to coincide 
(4) that they will be so applied whenever two points of one 
coincide with two points of the other. 

The fact that such lines exist is then what is asserted 
by the axiom. 

This will, perhaps, be found not very different from the 
ingenious suggestion of the late Professor James Thomson, 
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who proposed to define the right line joining the two 
points A, & in any body as the locus of points in the body 
which remain at rest when the body is rotated, the points 
A, B being kept fixed. 

Lastly, we come to consider the famous axiom respect- 
ing parallel lines. 

The difficulty which has always been experienced in 
this axiom arises from the fact that it neither itself pos- 
sesses the luminous self-evidence of “Two right lines 
cannot enclose a space,” nor appears readily deducible 
from any other axiom which has this self-evidence. 

This difficulty does not seem to have been keenly felt 
by the early Greek geometers. The postulates (Airfuara) 
were put forward by them, not as propositions which 
would necessarily command assent, but as indispensable 
assumptions, in the enunciation of which clearness of state- 
ment and economy, z.e. reduction of the postulates to the 
smallest possible number, were the objects at which they 
aimed, and which, it must be admitted, they have in great 
measure attained. But in modern times the apparent lack 
of self-evidence of this axiom was felt as a stumbling-block, 
though rather as interfering with the beauty and complete- 
ness of the mathematical edifice than from any suspicion 
of its insecurity, and various other assumptions were pro- 
posed as substitutes. 

From the time of Kant, however, the matter has acquired 
a new significance. 

If, as I have endeavoured to show, the true scope of 
Kant’s doctrine is to make geometry depend for its basis 
on fundamental experiments on the Form of Intuition, 
the results of these experiments should clearly be unequi- 
vocal. The obscurity of the axiom on parallels would in 
this view constitute a formidable objection to the reception 
of the Kantian theory of the evidence of mathematics. It 
would appear, in fact, to indicate that here at least the 
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appeal to the Form of Intuition breaks down, and that we 
must perforce have recourse to the Matter if we are to have 
any secure ground for our assumption. So far, indeed, it 
might be said that, not Mathematics itself, but only the 
Philosophy of Mathematics, is concerned. 

Quite recently, however, a school has arisen which, 
carrying out this view of the dependence of Mathematics 
on the Matter, not on the Form of Intuition, to its logical 
conclusion has consistently proceeded to question the ulti- 
mate validity of the mathematical theorems themselves, 
regarding them as practical approximations, quite suffi- 
ciently true for ordinary purposes, but distinctly admitting 
of question when their range is extended sufficiently far, so. 
that, ¢.g., it may be questioned whether a triangle whose 
sides were of the order of the distances of the fixed stars. 
might not have angles whose sum deviated by an appreci- 
able amount from two right angles. 

The equality of the sum of the angles of a triangle to 
two right angles is, in fact, an immediate deduction from 
the Axiom of Parallels. And it is notoriously the rejection 
of this axiom, and the consequences this rejection carries. 
with it, which form the distinguishing feature of what is 
known as the non-Euclidean Geometry. 

It is therefore necessary to examine whether the issue 
of the experiment on the Form of Intuition which the: 
axiom embodies is really at all dubious. 

For this purpose it is desirable, in the first place, to put 
the axiom in its proper place, z.e. not at the commence- 
ment of B.1., but between I. 27, 28, which treat of con- 
ditions under which right lines will be parallel, and I. 29, 
which states properties of parallel lines. 

Consider, in fact, as in figure, an indefinite base line RS 
met in P by a right line OP drawn from a fixed point O 
above it. Let now a line pivoted on O turn continuously 
round O till it assumes the position characterized by the 
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obviously equivalent conditions POG =OPR, GOT = OPS, 
QOP + OPS = two right angles. 


T 


RP 5 


Then it is established in I. 27, 28, without any employ-. 
ment of the axiom, that when the turning line has arrived 
at this position it will be parallel to the base line RPS. 

The axiom now comes in (I. 29), to assert that this 
position is unique, z.e. that the turning line will form con- 
tinuously with OF all angles smaller than POQ, still 
meeting the base line RPS. This, again, may be briefly 
stated in the form “ Only one parallel to RPS can be 
drawn through O.” 

. The following considerations may, perhaps, place the 
nature of the assumption here made in a clearer light :— 





R P s 


I take, for convenience, the traverse OP as perpen-. 
dicular to the base line RPS, a supposition manifestly 
otherwise legitimate. Let now the point S be taken on. 
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the base line successively farther and farther from P. The 
subject of controversy then clearly is, whether the angle 
POS, which, of course, continually increases, can be made 
as nearly a right angle as we please. 

Consider now a right-angled triangle CAB, and take 
on AC, AK a successively smaller and smaller submul- 
tiple of AB. Then it is obvious, by continuity, that dA B 
‘can be indefinitely approximated to aright angle. If now 


‘we assume that the same will hold for the angle ACH 
formed by joining C to H where AZ is an ever in- 
‘creasing multiple of AZ corresponding to the submultiple 
AK before, it is evident that the proposition in italics 
above is substantiated. 

The principle here assumed might be termed that of 
Enlargement, and might be stated in the following more 
general form :—If in a triangle ABC the vertical angle be 
preserved the same while the sides CA, CB are enlarged 
by any common multiple, the base angles will remain the 
same. This principle is now, I believe, one which would, 
on enunciation, be immediately accepted, being in fact an 
expression of the Form of Space Intuition. It is, indeed, 
‘Similar in kind to that which has already been appealed to 
in the axiom, “ Two straight lines cannot enclose a space.” 
For in saying this we assume it to be true not only for 
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certain finite lines with which we start, but however far 
those lines may be enlarged, 2.¢. produced. 

IV. In conclusion, it seems natural to touch briefly on 
the bearing of the foregoing remarks on the theory of non- 
Euclidean Geometry to which I have alluded, though, of 
course, a full discussion of this theory is not possible 
here. 

I would say then shortly, that this theory seems to me 
to suffer from the same fundamental difficulties as its less 
logical predecessor, as expounded by Mill ;- those, I mean, 
which arise from the nature of geometrical objects. I have 
tried to show, and the remark holds, I conceive, equally 
for both schools, that when we endeavour to obtain 
these by abstraction from objects materially given us by 
experience, we either deprive the science of objective 
basis, in case we do not admit the ultimate possibility of 
these abstractions; or, on the other hand, admitting this 
possibility, really leave the ground of Experience, and deal 
with chimeras to which she gives no countenance. 

We seem thus driven to admit that the true objects of 
Geometry are not the material data of Experience, but the 
formal presuppositions of these data. This seems further 
confirmed when we consider that the very experiments, 
é.g. on space enclosing power which it is proposed to make 
with the concrete matter of experience are only intelligible 
when we substitute for this concrete matter its boundaries, 
that is to say, its form. If, then, we must admit the doc- 
trine of a Form of Intuition, the synthetical axioms of 
Geometry will be the expression of this form, provided 
they commend themselves with intuitive clearness. The 
only apparent exception to this, that of the axiom on 
parallel lines, I have endeavoured to show is not really 
such. 

Kant’s theory, with whatever additional support it 
derives from his arguments on the metaphysical nature of 
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Space, may then, I contend, be said to hold the field as the 
true account of the basis of Geometry. 

The non-Euclidean school, on the other hand, can at 
best throw doubt on the Euclidean, and thus, in fact, on 
all Geometry. It cannot legitimately construct a Geometry 
of its own, for, as I have said, we cannot, in the last resort, 
demonstrate on hypothesis, and, abandoning the Form of 
Space which, if admitted, certainly supplies the ultimate 
ground we require, the non-Euclidean has no form of its. 
own by which to replace it. 

In fact, it has always seemed to me that the construc- 
tive part of the non-Euclidean Geometry really moves, 
and can only move, by means of the Euclidean. 


FREDERICK PURSER. 
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NOTES ON ARISTOTLE’S PARVA NATURALIA. 


448°, 19-22. Td 8 dua Adyw év evi Kai dropw xpovw mpos d\AnXa. 
aparov pev ovv dp’ OS’ dvddyerar, dua pév, érépp 82 ris Yuyis aicbdve- 
oat, kai ov r@ dropy, otra 5 dropy os ravti ovr. ovveyet ;—( BEKKER). 
HESE last words (cat... cuvexei) are, as they stand, 
inexplicable. It appears to me that od rq@ aréu» 

is but the shadow of otrw & arduy, and should be ejected. 
The article (rm) has no possible meaning. Omitting these 
words, we should place the remainder of the clause, xat 
. ovvexeit, immediately after a\Anda. The translation 
then is: “By simultaneously [perceiving two objects] I 
mean [doing so] in a time which is one and relatively 
(mpc¢ GAAnAa) indivisible: indivisible in the sense not in- 
consistent with its forming a continuum.” Thus the words 
have a natural and necessary application as further defining 
Grouy xedvy, an expression peculiarly requiring justifica- 
tion. To Aristotle no time is really arouog. Every time 
(and perception takes place in time) is a continuous quan- 
tity, and therefore really divisible. But simultaneous 
perception of different objects means that they should be 
perceived /opgether, in one and the same time with one 
another, the perceptions of both synchronising, neither 
being one instant before or after the other. This time is 
drouog in the sense in which the word is used in Aristotle’s 
Logic, namely, as = zzdzv1dual, not tnd:vistble. For want 
of the distinction which we can mark by these two terms 
Aristotle had to introduce the appended explanation of 
atopy xoovy. The xpdvo¢c spoken of is not vea//y, but only 
logically, indivisible. For the logical use of droog, cf. 
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supra, 448%, 3, tv ry abty xa ardup: Anal, Post. II. xiii. 96°, 
II, el rotvuy pnoevt Urapyet GAAw Fj Tate arduote rptdoww : Categ. 
5, 3% 37, Toy o2 deurfpwy ovowwy To piv Eldo¢g Kard Tov ardpuov 
xarnyopeirat, To S& yévog xard rov edove cal xara Tov ardpov 
(the specific name is predicated of the individual, the 
generic name, of both the species and the individual). For 
dua yap To To péyeBog Elva cuvexéc, xal 4 xivnole tore ouveyic, 
dia 82 rHv xwlvnoww 6 ypdvog ; 239°, 9, aac d2 xpdvog sic awepa 
pepiot og. 


448°, 24-30. wAciw re pépyn Efe cide: Tatra; . . . ere aicOyoes ai 
avrat mXelous evovrat x. 7. €.—( BEKKER). 


The proposed solution of simultaneous perception of 
different objects (that the soul perceives both together, but 
with integrally different parts of itself) is met with two 
objections. The nrst of these is introduced by wiéw re 
x. 7&3 the second by in atc@noaug. That ere should thus 
answer re is not without example in Aristotle: cf. Phys. 
VIL. iv. 248%, 19-22, aromdy re yap, et pi) Eore KOKAW Guolwe rouTi 
«tvetoBat kat Touro émt rig evOelac, aAX’ evOic avaynn i Oarrov 
i Bpadirepov, Wore i Karavrec, To 8 dvavrec. Ere ovdev Sia- 
pépe x.r.é Soin other places re is answered by dé This 
being so, where is the need, with Baiimker (approved by 
Susemihl) to read ye instead of re here? Biehl actually 
prints ye, though what it means I confess I do not see. 


448°, 26-27. ef dé ore ws Ovo oupata daily ris, ovdey Kwrvet, otTw 
a 9 “A “a @ a” ) id @ ? 
cai év Ty Yux7, OTe lows éx pév TovTwy év Ti yiverat x. T.\.—(BEKKER). 


As the second ém commences the rejoinder to e 8? &r, 
I think we should read <> 6r. The conjunction might 
easily have been omitted after yYuyy. This change 
would add some clearness to a passage which sorely 
needs it. 
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450°, 13. WoTE TOU vooundvoy Kara ouuBeByxds dv ein, xa’ abr 52 
TOU mpwrov aicGyrixov.—( BEKKER). 


For vooupévov (which cannot be defended) Zeller conjec- 
tured vovvvrog, or vov, and Biehl, after the ‘ intellectivi’ of 
the Vetus Trans., prints vonr«ov. Better, perhaps, would 
be dsavoovzévov. Compare 459%, 8, Srt udv ovv ovK Fort rov 
SotaZovrog ovd? rov stavuovpévou 1d waBog rovro $8 KxaXovpev 
évurvacev gpaveopdv. As we know from De Anzma 408°, 
24-27, rd StavosicBa: is a process inferior to the energy of 
voug in the special sense; yet it is an intellectual, as 
opposed toa sensible process, and d:avooupévou, if it requires 
further support here, may find all it needs below in ray 
vonricwy poplwy (*16). 


451°, 10-16. oupBaivovor 5 ai dvapyyoas, ered) répuxey 7 
kivnois Bde yevérOar pera tyvde’ ei pev ef dvdynys, SijAov Os Grav 
éxeivyn xivnOg, ryvde THY Kivyoww KivynOyoerat.—{ BIEBL). 


Here for éxsiyn we should read éxefyny. Klvnorg yiyverar, 
not «iveirat. Of course, such expressions as 7rd xtvobuevoy 
rautny thy xlynotv kivetrat, OF TO Kiwovy Trabrnyv thy Klynow 
xivel, Where xivnow is used quasi-adverbially, and where 
something else (not xfynorc) is subject or object of the verb, 
avill not disturb one’s convictions on this head. Aristotle 
himself, Phys. v. ii. 225°, 15, writes: ov« Eort xiwhoewc 
klynotce over yevéoewo yéveotc, ovd’ Awe peraBoAn peraBodrjic. 
The fact that all of the six codd. (except the despised U) 
read ixelyn here, shows how little the best MSS. are to be 
trusted sometimes. To the above considerations in favour 
of ixefynyv, it may be added that Themistius has the accusa- 
tive; and why, indeed, should the subject of xwvn@y be 
different from that of xewnBijcerac? Themistius takes 1 Wuy) 
as subject of both, and this is perfectly natural. We could 
not say Hoe 4 Klvnowe kevnOjoera, but we can very well say 
(and Aristotle here does say) in Wuxn] rhvde tiv kivnow 


xevnO ioerat. 
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Lbid. 14-16. ovpBaive 5 eviovs drat eucbavac parXAov 7 aAXAovs 
woAAdxis xiwoupévovs’ 5106 Ena axaf Bovres pad\rXov pynpovevopey 
€repa moAAaats. 


With this (Bekker’s) text 86, as Freudenthal observes, 
makes no sense. Aristotle could not have argued that, 
‘“‘ because some persons have better memories than others, 
therefore some things are more easily remembered than 
others.” The simplest change would be that of éviove to 
évlac, °14, and aAXove to adAdXag, 15, understanding xivjoec 
with both, as ‘‘accus. of inner object,” after x:voupévove. 
The sense is then perfectly natural: first, the general 
statement in terms of xfynore: next, its particular illus- 
tration and confirmation in terms of pace. Freudenthal 
would read éviag . . . érépac, agreeing with «vjoac, but he 
spoils his proposal by going on to read xvouuévac, after 
the «:voupévne of Themistius, making the xwicee them- 
selves subject to 20:c8jva:, and what is far worse (see pre- 
ceding note), making x.vhoec agree with xvouutvac. 

Aristotle, in the so-called Parva Naturala, as well 
as in the De Anima, advocates a theory of representative 
perception, which, in reference to the phenomena of 
memory and dreaming, involves re-representation in all 
degrees. The illusoriness of dreams is (De Jnsomntts, iii. 
461, 20-30) explained as resulting from our inclination to 
mistake certain vé-representative, or merely fictitious, ¢av- 
raouara for representative, and to refer them to actual 
objects. The epistemological character of memory (its 
validity for objective knowledge) is referred (De Alem. i. 
450%, 25-451°%, 15) to réwoe in the ‘mind,’ which, when we 
remember, re-represent the objects and events of the past. 
The determination of events in time is (De Mem. ii. 452°, 
7-24) explained by the assumption of representative (and 
re-representative) ‘inner’ xvijcec, which, being ‘ analo- 
gous’ to ‘distances’ (awoorjpara) of time, are joined by 
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association with the rézo. of events, thus enabling us to 
think these with their proper dates. Such time-civyjcec 
are therefore of high importance for the knowledge of the 
past, and are of the greatest service when we make the 
effort to recall it to mind. I transcribe from Biehl’s text 
part of the last of the three passages referred to, my 
purpose here being to endeavour to relieve it of some of 
the difficulties with which it has been hitherto sur- 
rounded :— 


dorep otv «ai rv AB BE xivetrat, rovet rv TA° dvdAoyov yap 4 
AT xaiy TA. ré ody paddAov trav TA 4 rv ZH wore? ; 7 ds 4 AZ mpos 
tiv AB dye, ovrws 7 [7d] © mpds rv M exer. = ravras ovv dpa Kivelrat. 
dy 5¢ trav ZH BovArra vonoa, trav pev BE dpoiws voet, avri ¢ trav OI 
ras KA voet: atrat yap éxovowy os ZA mpos BA. 

Grav ov aya 7 TE TOU MpaypLaros yivyras kivnots Kal 7 TOU xpovov, 


Tore TH mvpy evepyet.—(452°, 17-24). 


In this passage Aristotle, to illustrate a minute and 
refined argument, employed letters of the alphabet, no — 
doubt intended to describe a geometrical diagram. Of 
this (as of all the other diagrams similarly introduced by 
him) no trace appears in any MS. Hence, as was to have 
been expected, the letters have become corrupt. Some 
have been lost, or misplaced. The mss. differ widely in 
recording them. The ancient commentators were as much 
puzzled as we are to find their application. To construct 
Aristotle’s intended diagram, therefore, we must only divine 
his meaning from the remainder of the context. We must 
reason from our pre-conception of the general sense to the 
geometrical illustration by which he tried to make it plain. 
The hazards of such a method are obvious. Everything 
depends upon the soundness of the aforesaid pre-concep- 
tion. If this be false, all its corollaries necessarily fail. 
If it be coherent and clear, there is still nothing but a 


more or less strong presumption in its favour, Yet this 
VOL. x. 21 
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method, however precarious, being, from the nature of the 
present case, indispensable, needs no apology. There is 
some Satisfaction in the introduction of even tolerable 
sense—though one cannot be sure that it was Aristotle’s— 
into a series of sentences which have heretofore baffled all 
attempts at interpretation. Freudenthal, of Breslau, alone, 
of allthe commentators whom I know, has made a rational 
and thorough-going effort to set our passage right. I 
think he has erred in following the diagram of Themistius 
too confidently. But I agree with Biehl, who writes: 
‘‘huic difficillimo loco lucem aliquam et medelam primus 
attulit Freudenthal.’’ With full knowledge of all the 
attempts of his predecessors, he has contributed his own 
effort for the exegesis of the passage. Heexhibits no over- 
confidence of success. Like him, I venture to present what 
“after long examination” appears to me the best con- 
struction of Aristotle’s meaning and of the diagram which 
he gave to explain it; and like him, I fully admit the 
uncertainty of my results. 

In our passage the cardinal thought is that of mnemonic 
representation ; of mental gavracuara, or réwor, which by 
‘likeness’ or ‘analogy’ depict, or somehow ‘stand for,’ past 
events. Aristotle illustrates the second-sight of memory 
by reference to the operation of vision proper. In this 
the object seen reflects itself, or its likeness, in the visual 
organ; the reflected likeness is somehow conveyed ‘ in- 
wards ’ to the central sensory organ, where it awakens ‘in 
the soul’ knowledge of the external object—its original 
stimulus. This reflexion of visible objects in the eye gave 
all the ancient psychologists (who, of course, were ignorant 
of the ‘retinal image’) the bias which prevailed among 
them (and still prevails) towards the theory of perception 
by representative similarity. Not in Vision only, but also 
in Touch, Taste, Smell, and Hearing, objective percep- 
tion was explained by the likeness, or at least assimila- 
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tion, of subjective affection to objective stimulus. ‘ Like 
perceives like.’ In all cases an affection of the sensory 
organ, resembling, or analogous to, the object which 
stimulates it, is transmitted to the central sensory organ of 
the soul, where it quickens, or creates, intelligence of the 
outer object. Alexander, in his treatise De Antma (Ivo 
Bruns ed., p. 72, 11), cautions us that, in using the word 
rémog of such representative éyxaraAciupara of objects, we 
must beware of taking it always in its literal meaning. 
Representative similarity seems operative in Vision, but 
in other senses, ¢.g. Smell, how does it appear? He adds: 
éia atuplav Kuptou rivd¢g Ovdpuarog TO txyvoc Kal 2yxaTaAcuua Td 
vropuévoy ard rw aicOntwy év nuiv TéTOV KaAovmEV pEradgépovTer 
rovvoua. Themistius also (p. 238, Spengel), in words which 
closely follow those of Alexander, gives us the same 
caution, Aristotle was far from being conscious of the 
epistemological difficulty which had begun to dawn upon 
the minds of his commentators. The difficulty was slurred 
by him under the terms réroc, pavracpa, tixwv, eldoc, but 
chiefly under the term «lynowe (affection), this being so 
indefinite. We must, however, to understand our author, 
place ourselves at his own aif point of view. Like Ribot, 
he holds that memory is ‘vision in time.’ For him, 4 dic 
padtora altcOnole tor (De An, Ul. iii. 429°, 2). It is the 
sense par excellence. It dominates not only our objective 
cognition of the ‘outer’ world, but our ‘inner’ experi- 
ences—our memories, our imaginations, our dreams, 
Dreams are literally vzszons, and so, for the most part, are 
memories. Hence it is that Aristotle (like many other 
psychologists, ancient and modern), professing to discuss 
the subject of memory and reminiscence quite generally, 
seems, from the terms and phrases which he employs, to 
have lapsed into taking visual memory alone for his theme. 
Thus his theory of representative memory, according to 


which objects and events and their relations have internal 
212 
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eldn and xvijoee resembling and ‘standing for’ them, is 
much facilitated. Remembering becomes a particular case 
of imagining, or imaging. ‘Imagery,’ however, is a word 
which has but a very imperfect and precarious meaning 
outside the province of sight. 

Aristotle, who has, in De Mem. i., shown how essentially 
Time is involved in every operation of Memory, goes on 
to explain here how important it is for Reminiscence. 
Having asserted that we distinguish longer and shorter 
times by the organ whereby! we cognize ra peyi@n—mag- 
nitudes in space—lines, figures, and figured objects, he 
briefly indicates how this is done, and states his theory of 
perception, as basis of his theory of memory, by represen- 
tative analogy, or similarity. 

That which in the ‘outer world’ consists of spatial 
objects in spatial relations (rd peyaAa xat wéppw) is, as per- 
ceived, represented internally (or, as we should say, ‘sub- 
jectively’) by «:whoace—psychical ‘ affections’—which are 
(2) similar, or ‘ analogous,’ to the obzecis; (8) related to one 
another as the objects are related. There are within the 
soul uoca oxjpara cat xwwhoec, standing for the magnitudes. 
in space. Between the ‘outer’ objective sphere and the 
‘inner,’ which represents it, the parallelism is complete. 
Therefore, says Aristotle, what difference can it make 
whether the mind ‘ moves’ in the inner, or ‘ knows’ in the 
outer, sphere? In virtue of the identical proportions ex- 
isting between the two, the movzmg in the one sphere is 
the knowing in the other. That which on its inner side, or 
subjectively, is xlynoig, on the outer, or objectively, is 
alaByotc. rhe obv dcoica (he asks) grav ra pelSw voy fh Sray 


1 Perhaps @xep should take the place 
of Scwep, 452", 9. The just preceding 
tore 3é Tt points to it: cf. 450%, 9, 
uéyeOos 8 dyaynaioy ‘yropifev nat 
xivnow § wal xpévoy. The organ is 


the same, he argues here, because the 
mode of perception is the same (roe yap 
x.t.€). This mode is referred to thus. 
in owep, >10. 
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¢xeiva voy tra éAarrw (I keep rim with Bekker, adopting the 
remainder from Biehl): the harmony between the pelZw, 
or outer, and the 2\arrw, or inner, objects is perfect. The 
latter are exactly analogous to the former, and the propor- 
tions which the peiZw bear to one another exist also among 
the 2\drrw.!_ Moreover, as there is ‘in the soul’ something 
analogous to the perceptible forms (eféeor) without us, so 
there is something else (@AAo) analogous to their intervals* 
or distances from us. 

All that has here been said of the representative per- 
ception of the objective outer world may be repeated of the 
so-called zmnzer world, the world of memory, in which 
events and objects no longer perceived have, just like 
spatial objects, their eién and aroornuara depicted in imagi- 
nation. There are within us xvhoesc representing events 
and their times. If (to speak in the popular fashion) the 
*same’ event has occurred more than once in our past ex- 
perience, distinct memory will require that its ‘inner’ eldo¢ 
should be associated with different time-xiwhcee (vice 
representing time), analogous, respectively, to the real times 
of the different occurrences into the memory of which it 
enters as a coefficient. Thus the same rimog, or eéoc, of 
an event may, through being associated with different 
time-xivjoec, recall to mind different portions of past ex- 
perience, the occurrences of the ‘same’ event through its 


1 Biehl’s text, wayrd yap ra dvrds 
dAdrrw, Gowep dvdaocyoy wal ra édxrds 
(14-15), appears to me incapable of 
any except an absurd translation. We 
might with four Mss. LMSU read ra) 
for &owep after éAdrrw. But it is pos- 
sible that éAdrr@ after évrés is only a 
gloss, and that xa) and &arep should be 
transposed ; so that we should probably 
read wdyra yap ra éyrds advddoyoy, 
Goxep nal ra derds, i.e. the internal 
figures are to one another exactly as 
the external which they represent. , 


2 Freudenthal renders efeow by 
‘ Bepriffe,’ and, in his diagram, makes 
these different from the inneren ‘ Af- 
fectionen,’ which stand for the ‘ ausser- 
en Objecte.’ But ef8ec: is used here as 
in De Anima, 424", 18, where we read 
that 4 alo@nois is Sextixdy ray aicOntay 
ei3ay bvev ris bAns. The word, in 
fact, is more carefully selected than 
oxhpuara (‘figures’), 612; but it means 
much the same here—the ‘forms’ of 
‘outer’ objects, which are reproduced 
(&yev Sans) by perception in the soul. 
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different repetitions ; whose difference, however, could not 
be remembered but for the distinct time-xc.vicee conjoined 
with each rézoc, and determining its proper relations in 
the context of ‘inner’ experience. 

I translate or paraphrase the passage from Gomep ovyv to 
évepyet (617-24), introducing freely such changes of the 
letters as seem to be necessary :— 


‘“‘ As, therefore, if the mind' moves subjectively in the figure* 
ABBE, it produces® the objective event <AT>FrA,‘ for AB is to 
BE as AI is to TA—: Why, then, does it produce this <AP>rA 
rather than <AZ>ZH °° Because, no doubt,* as AB is to AI, so’ 





is @ to I° Therefore it is that the mind moves (subjectively 


1 With civetra: supply 4 8:dvo1 from 
bio. 

2 The representative el5os &vev Sans 
of the event AITA. 

9 Sc. in consciousness. (Query voet? 
The woe? might easily have arisen 
through the form xoei, to which the 
geometrical tone of the passage might 
have caused yoe?to be changed. yoeiy 
is the verb used below, though roe? 
occurs again, >19, where the same ac- 
count of it may be suggested. 

‘ The next clause justifies us in sup- 
plying AM as third proportional. 

5 A similar event with the same in- 
ternal representative. Supply <AZ>. 
Freudenthal appears to miss the whole 
gist of the passage by making the true 
and serious question here raised a mere 
Aristotelean mannerism for the asser- 
tion that ‘it produces <AZ>ZH with 
the same right as <AM>ra.’ This 
slurs, or drops, the question of the 
importance of the limitative time- 
xlynots, and makes the illustration 
worse than irrelevant. For if the 
movements ABBE did reproduce AZZH 
with the same right as AITA, and this 
were all, how could one ever remember 
two similar events distinctly from one 
another ? 


6 For # read 4 <8r>. This in the 
Problems almost invariably answers. 
ri. 

7 J.e. as the whole former movement 
is to the whole external event in relation 
to its own proper time: read with MSS. 
AP against Freudenthal’s AZ, and trans- 
pose Ar and AB. 

8@ is the subjective time-x«lynots 
psychically connected with the event- 
xlynots ABBE. It could only be repre- 
sented by a line (for time is as a line), 
but must not form part of the same 
geometrical figure which here symbo- 
lises the relationship between ‘ inner * 
xiwhoers and past objects orevents. It 
is psychically co-ordinated with the in- 
ternal xivyforess, and ‘the mind moves’ 
simultaneously in it and in the figure 
ABBE; but its position cannot be illus-. 
trated by a geometrical co-ordination, 
or its distinguishing function would be 
lost. AIA would not result from the 
movement ABBE with any better right 
than AZZH would result. 

® This, with the three best Mss. 
EMY, must be read, instead of Biehl’s. 
and Bekker’s absurd M. The last might 
have arisen from THNI; and, besides, 
why should Aristotle here jump from 
the proper order of the letters, from @ 
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in the one, objectively in the other) in /hese lines (viz) ABBE 
and AITA) simultaneously. But if a person wishes to think 
(not AITA, but) <AZ>ZH, his mind moves as before (épotws) in 
the representative xcwyoes! <AB>BE, with the difference, however, 
that instead of also moving in @I,? it moves in KA.3 For these 
(K, A) are to one another as AB<BE> to AZ<ZH>.* When, there- 
fore, the subjective xcwyoes of the fact and of its time concur, then 
only one actually and fully remembers.” (drav otv . . . évepyet 
should be printed as concluding this paragraph, not, with Biehl, 


as commencing another.) 


The above account of the passage may be partially 
illustrated by a triangle divided similarly, thus :— 


z H 





Here ABBE stand for psychical x- 
vijoetc Which are exactly similar to the 
objective event AIA, or to the event 
AZZH, but which when representing 
the former have the time-mark 0, 
standing for the real time 1; and when 
representing the latter, have the time- 
mark K, standing for the real time A. 


How these times and time-marks could be drawn so as to 
form parts of the similar figures I do not see; and I think, 


to M, before KA, (which appear in their 
places below) have been yet employed ? 

1 By hypothesis, the movements 
ABBE stand for either the event AITA 
or AZZH. 

2 J.e. in the subjective «lynois @, 
which is correlated with the objective 
time (of the event AITA) I. Freuden- 
thal renders dy7) «.7.A. by ‘‘Fiir @1 
(die Zeitobjective) denkt man KA, (das 
Bild der Zeit in uns),” which mistrans- 
lates avr}, and loses the sense alto- 
gether. 

3 J.e. in the subjective xiynois K cor- 
related with the objective time A, which 
is the time of the event AZZH. 

¢T have again boldly transposed and 


supplied letters. Aristotle means to 
say that the subjective event-xuwhoes 
ABBE, when conjoined with the time- 
mark K, bring to consciousness the 
particular event AZZH, with its real 
time A, the time-mark being co-ordi- 
nated mentally with the civhfoes of the 
event, as the real time is co-ordinated 
with the real event. This theory of 
time-xiwwhoes, as I have explained it, 
may remind one in some respects of 
Lotze’s theory of ‘local signs,’ mys- 
terious elements of sensation, somehow 
associated with heterogeneous sen- 
sations, and determining them in an 
external relationship. 
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as I have said (note 8), that to represent them so would 
be to abolish the distinguishing function of the time- 
«fvnoig, and leave the question rf oty padAov «.r.é un~ 
answered and unanswerable. 

The text, if reformed to suit the above exposition, 
would run thus :— 


Gorep ovv el ryv AB, BE xivetra:, rocet [?P voet] ryv <AI>, TA- 
dvddoyov yap @ AT, '[xat 7] TA—ri ody paddrov rv <AI>, TA 9 ry~ 
<AZ>, ZH roel [? voet]; 4) <dre> as 7 AB,<BE> xpos ryv AT,<T'A>, 
otras 7 © wpos tHv I- ravras ov dua xevetrar. dy 5é trav <AZ>ZH 
BovAnrat vojoa, THv piv <AB>,BE dépotws vod, dvri 6¢ rav @, I ras 
K, A voet: atra: yap ¢xovow os AB,<BE> wpos AZ,ZH. ray otv dua 
9 Te TOU mpadypatos yiyvytra Kivnows Kat 7 Tov xpovov, TOTE T] MI}BY 
dvepyet. 


454°, 21-22. ovre yap et ti dare Cgov Exov alabyow, rovr évdéyerae 
ovre xabevdery ovr’ eypiyopévar’ dudw ydp éore ta wdby tadra wept 
aiaOyow Tov mpurou aigPyrixov (Bekker). 


This is rendered by Vatablus (presented without remark 
by Julius Pacius) : on enim st quod animal est sensu prae- 
dilum, neque dormtire td neque vigtlare contingit; by Bender, 
“‘denn ein lebendes Wesen, welches Wahrnehmung hat, 
kann weder ohne Schlafen und Wachen sein”; by Tafel, 
Osiander, and Schwab, “denn es ist nicht méglich dass, 
wenn ein Wesen ist, das Empfindung hat, dieses weder 
schlafe noch wache.” “If an animal is a creature indued 
with sense-perception, it is impossible it should zezther 
sleep zor wake.” But this translation involves a complete 
sulecism. It would require pare . . . pare, not ovre 
... ours. Our text, as it stands, bears only one gram- 
matical translation, viz.: “If an animal, .. . itis impossible 
it should ez/her sleep or wake’’; ovre . . . ovre, of course, 
explicates the preliminary ov (printed by Biehl for Bekker’s 
ours), which negatives évdexeraz. To take ovre... obre with 
the infinitives, as the above versions do, is to confound it 
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with pire... fnre, and throw grammar to the winds. Yet 
the sense seems to require this translation—“ should metther 
sleep zor wake.” If we had yun before zyov, both sense and 
grammar would be satisfied: “If an animal be a creature (or 
‘if there be any animal’) not possessing sense-perception, 
it is not possible that it should either sleep or wake.”? 
This is the contrapositive of the conclusion drawn below, 
454°, 11, Sore avayKn wav 70 xaevoov Exety Td aiaOnrixov pdptov. 
Wtthout ro aicOnrixdy, sleeping and waking are zmfosszble; 
with it, they are mecessary. The change here proposed 
would also harmonise with yap in the next sentence. 


455°, 31-4. Tots pew ody aAArAos Lwors Kadarwep rots évaipors troAn- 


aréov elvat Ta airta TOU waous, } Tavita f Ta dvdXoyor, Tos 8 évaipors 


dep tots avOpwras (Bekker). 


For xafarep it would appear that amep should be substi- 
tuted. At first sight, or carelessly read, xa@arep seems 
defensible, yet sense and grammar are both against it. 
The sense is—‘‘one must assume that the causes of the 
affection are the same (or analogous) for the other animals 
as for ra Evamua.” But while raira amweo is frequent, ravra 
xaJareo is in Aristotle an unparalleled construction. 
xafarep 1s an adverb, while the sense requires an adjec- 
tive pronoun, as in the words following—azep rotc avOpa- 
wore. There is a mode of translating which would give 
«aQareo a certain sense and syntax, but which is so 
awkward that it cannot be accepted, viz., “one must 
assume that the causes of the affection exist in the other 
animals in the same fashion as they exist in ‘ sanguine- 
ous’ animals—the same, or analogous.” This makes 4 
tavta % ra avaXoyov a sort of explanatory note. How 
much simpler everything would be if here, as just after- 


1 These being affections of 1d alcOnrucdy. 
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wards, we had dwep. Elfvac denotes simple attribution, 
and mode of existence is not in question. Hence xca@azeo 
cannot stand. Taira ...xaf would be normal. May ca@azep. 
here have arisen from fusion of two competing lections— 
cat and arep? 


457°, 6-10. xalrot ris daropnoeev dv, Ste pera ra orria ioxupd- 
raros Unvos yiverat, xai éori trvwrixa olvos at dAAa Oepporyras 
€xovra roiavras. “Eore 3’ obx evAcyov rov piv trvoy elvac xardyvév, Ta 
D airia tov xabevdew Oepud. LZodrepor ody, x. r. A. (Bekker). 


Here a comma, instead of a full stop, after roratrac 
would improve the sense, and render it unnecessary to 
suppose, with Susemihl (PAzlologus, 1885, p. 581), that é2 
after Zor: °9 should be changed to yap. The arogia stated 
liesin the combined sentences, not in the first alone—in the 
apparent conflict between two equally sound positions— 
(2) that werd ra oirla layupdrarog 6 bmvog Kal Eotw x. 7. E.: 
(0) gore S ovx e¥Aoyov Urvov elvat xarapvew, ra 8 alria Tov 
xabeidev Oepud. The 8 after Zor, °9, may be balanced by 
mentally supplying piv somewhere (say after ofa) in the 
preceding clause. The whole azopla is contained in the piv 
and the & clauses combined. Its solution begins at rdrepov, 
bro. Translate: “One might object... that while after 
food (which gives heat) sleep is heaviest, it is unreasonable 
that sleep should in itself be a process of cooling, and 
its causes heat-givers.” At all events, ft is certain that 
in the Greek the statement of the amopfa does not end with 
ro.atrac, but goes on with the gor 8, although there may 
seem to be (and is) at this point a certain redundancy 
of expression which disturbs one’s satisfaction with the 
passage. It is equally certain that the solution of this 
awopla begins with wrérepov, 10. Susemihl, by changing 
62 to yap, would make Aristotle interpose prematurely to 
explain the amopfa before it has been fully stated by the 
imaginary objector. 
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458°, 20. olov of Soxotyres kata TO pynpovexdy wapayyeApa Tier Oat 
Ta mpoBadrAcpeva. Cf. 452%, 12, 5:6 dard trorwy Soxovow avapipyyoKe- 


oGar éviore (Bekker). 


These passages, owing to their common peculiarity, the 
use Of doxetv, are to be considered together. In the former 
we may render of doxovvrec, “those who in their dreams 
belteve themselves to be arranging,” &c.; for Soxetv is the 
appropriate word for expressing subjective conviction, 
especially the dreamer’s conviction. Here, then, no 
doubt is conveyed of the reality of the mnemonic rules. 
But in the latter passage the case is different. Do not 
people actually remember ard rérwv? If so, why soxovaty? 
why évfore? That Aristotle had no scepticism as to the 
reality of the mnemonic art is clear from other passages. 
I cannot but think that, by way of answering these 
questions, one could not do better than recall Sir W. 
Hamilton’s conjecture, am’ arédtwy (Reid’s Works, p. 
g02 2.) for ard rérwyv. The slightness of the change 
is apparent. The ease with which it might, under the 
hands of scribes all familiar with the notion of the ‘ topical 
memory, have been changed to azé rérwy, is no less 
apparent. It completely explains Soxovow and éviore, for 
with it we translate: ‘“‘ Hence it is that at times the data 
which stimulate to recollection seem (aroma 2.¢.) absurd.” 
In fact, ra drova are strictly the opposite to ra awd rémwy: 
things totally unarranged to things each in its own place. 
Remembrance from such data might well be surprising. 
The instances given in illustration by Aristotle are in perfect 
keeping with this point of view—“rayt am’ adAov ém’ GAXo io- 
Xovrat, olov avo yaAakrog emt AEvKov, awd AevKod én’ aépa, Kal aTo. 
totrou id vyody, ad’ ov iuviaOn Tov peromwoov.” ‘One passes 
in thought from m2z/k to while; from whzte to mist (exami- 
nation of the usage of afjp will show this to be its funda- 
mental sense); from muzs¢ to moist, whence again one 
passes to the idea of aufumn”’ (“season of mists and 
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mellow fruitfulness’’). These ideas at first seem without 
connexion, thrown together at random, too arora to be 
the foundation of avauynoc. Yet (as in the train of ideas 
which led from the thought of a Roman penny to that of 
the execution of Charles I.) the connexion is in them after 
all; they only seem to be aroma; recollection based upon 
them really proceeds according to the ‘Association of 
Ideas,’ which is the point of the whole paragraph. The- 
mistius had the same reading as we have; but the corrup- 
tion of am’ arérwy to (what must have seemed the much 
smarter and more probable) azo rézwy is probably centuries 
older than any of the commentators. In the face of the 
advantages possessed by Sir W. Hamilton’s conjecture, 
we can scarcely do better than accept it without reserve. 
Themistius makes no effort to explain évfore or Soxovaw, 
merely writing a common-place note on ré7ou. 


459°, 11-14. troxeicOw 5, orep éoti kai havepov, Gti TOU aigOyrixod 
‘ , ™ ,eg¢ 5 CoN le t a r eo e 
TO 1dOos, eirep kai 6 Urvos* ov yap GAAw pév Tie Tov Cour tardpye 6 


Urvos, dA 62 76 evuridfeav, dAAa Te atta (Bekker). 


I believe that ray Zywy *13 must be ejected. It spoils 
the sense, which is that sleeping and dreaming belong to 
the same faculty, viz.: rd aic@nredv, not to different faculties, 
‘of the soul: the words in question give the text a prima 
_facté appearance of meaning that “sleeping does not 
belong to one animal (or class of animals), dreaming to 
another.” Themistius, by an interpreter’s device, to save 
the passage from this absurdity, supplies popiy after rim. 
The words seem to me to have originated in some most 
unlucky gloss which strayed into the text. Since forming 
this opinion I have discovered that W. A. Becker also, 
for somewhat the same reasons as mine, treated rav Caiwy 
here as a gloss, and brought rov Zwov, 453°, 25, under the 
same category, perhaps rightly. The passage which in- 
fluenced the commentator, or copyist, who introduced 
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trav Sywv, May have been 454°, 19-24, where different 
animals are compared with one another. Here the con- 
sideration of the faculty is paramount in the writer’s 
thoughts. Besides, yap is absurd if we keep rav Zywv. 


461°, 21-30. rovrwy 8 éxacrdv éorey, worep eipyrat, UrdAeypa TOU- 
év ry évepyeia aicPyparos' Kai dareAOovros tov aicOyparos Tov dAnOovs 
verti, kat dAnGés elwretvy Ott ToLovrov olov Képicxos, dAX’ ov Képucxos. 
ore 5 yoOdvero, ovx eye Kepioxoy 75 xupiov xal rd émixpivoy, dAAd 
dca Totvro éxeivoy Kopuoxov rov dAnOwov. of 89 nai alodavdpevor 
A€yet rovro, éay py TavredOs Karéyyrat tro Tov aiparos, Gowep ph} 
aicGavopevov rovro, Kweira. tro Tov KWycewy Ta év Tots alcOy- 
Typiows’ Kxat Soxet Td Gpotoy atro etvar dAnGés (Bekker). 


In this passage the sentence ov 6)... alc@yrnploe has 
been the despair of interpreters, and has fallen almost 
entirely into the hands of conjectural emendators. Biehl, 
indeed, says, “‘deleta virgula ante xveirac et posita ante 
rovro, °28, omnia sana mihi videntur,” brave words, if he 
would only construe and translate. Meantime, we have 
such a man as Hayduck (Observatzones Criticae: Greifswald, 
1873) writing thus: “ Vv. ov dn—alc@nrnpioce tam perplexa 
et male conformata sunt ut, quid philosophus dicere velit, 
coniectura tantum assequi possis.” W. A. Becker, too, is. 
hopeless. He says: “Locus hic quo difficiliorem vix novi... 
Difficile est in tanta corruptela emendandi initium facere. 
Sine codd. ope nullam ad salutem viam patere video,” &c.. 
Hayduck (approved by Susemihl) proposes we for ov, and 
éay oy for tay uy. Poppelreiter would read & for ov. To me 
it seems that if, with four of the six codices, including 
EMY, py after @orep be omitted, the passage can be 
construed and interpreted most satisfactorily. 

Aristotle has stated that dream-images are remnants 
(vroAeluuara) of sense-impressions (alc@jpuara) which reside in 
the particular sense-organs, and stimulate the ‘ central,’ or 
‘common’ sense-organ into a secondary activity whenever 
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they find it disengaged (as ¢.g. in sleep) from the engrossing 
work of outward observation. By an illusion, especially 
incidental to the sleeping mind, this secondary stimulation 
passes for primary. Though when awake, and engaged 
in direct observation, one does not confound the impres- 
sion with its object; though one says of the former, it is ‘like 
Koriskos but not actually Koriskos’; when one is asleep, the 
case is altered. The judgment (ré xipioyv xa érixpivov') is 
then usually ‘coerced’ uwé rov aiuarog (°6, 27), as, indeed, 
it might also be in waking moments, when we have (not 
dreams but) hallucinations. Thus coerced it does not dis- 
tinguish between impression and object, or between the 
aic@nua and the vrdéAsypa—the primary and the residuary 
impression. Hence, considering the instinctive tendency 
of the mind at all times to pass from the ‘ impression’ to the 
‘object,’ which, by resembling, it represents, one can see 
how easily the dreamer, whose judgment is not operative, 
though he has merely a secondary or residuary impression 
of Koriskos before his mind’s eye, is misled into thinking 
that he is looking at “‘ the veritable Koriskos there yonder 
(éxetvov Kéotoxov rov adnf&vdv).”? Such being the general 
sense of ov 87) x.r. &., and of the sentences preceding it, let 
us look to the construction. We shall with codd. EMYSU, 
omit un, after Gorep, as the mistaken interpolation of some 
interpreter. Arranging the words in the order which 
will convey the sense most easily to the English reader, 
let us place them thus :—domep aicBavdéuevov rovro, ov dy Kai 
aicQavdmevoy Aéyet TovTO av pH wavrseAWe KatéynTat UT TOV 
aiparog, ktveirat UTO TwWY Kiviotwy THY k.T. é—* [In sleep] AS 
IF perceiving this,? which, as we have said (8), when 
ACTUALLY perceiving (xal aio®.), it (Sc. rd Kipiov Kal ém- 


1 7 before émixpivoy should be re- and éxixpivoy. 
jected with EM. It injures either sense 2Sc. 7d dy 77 evepyelg alcOnua—the 
or grammar. There is only one faculty chief subject from »22 onwards. 
referred to, and this one is doth xtpioy 
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«pivoyv), pronounces this (sc. that ‘though like Koriskos it 
is not Koriskos’) respecting it, if not completely controlled 
by the blood—it' is stimulated («tveira:) by movements resi- 
duary within the particular sense-organs, &c.” Such qguasz, 
or secondary, stimulation makes the undiscriminating sleeper 
feel as if he had an alo@nua, instead of only a urd\cupa, 
before him (orep aicBavdéuevoy rovro) ; hence that which is 
only like the real object is mistaken for the real object itself. 
In sense od, as on Shows, refers to ré év rq évepyela aioOnua, and 
has rovro, °28, as its grammatical antecedent. It is notice- 
able here that aioc@avduevoy governs first a genitive (od), 
next an acc. (rovro). But, as Bonitz observes szd voc., the 
verb aicOavecPa, when it denotes ob7ectzve perception as dis- 
tinct from the /eedzng of pleasure or pain, governs either 
case indifferently, showing a preference, however, for the 
accusative in neuter pronouns. There is nevertheless, 
a reason for the variation here, for if we had § (instead of 
ov), this might be easily misunderstood as agreeing with 
aioPavduevoy and subject to Aéye, which would spoil the 
sense. The construction of the genitive after the parti- 
ciple, leaving us to understand auvro, (or wept avrov,) with 
Aéyeag rovro, is clear and idiomatic in the Greek, though 
very remote from the English order of expression. Ov 8, 
placed as it is, contains the requisite conjunction with what 
precedes, while Gomep aicfavdéuevov rovro has more force 
from its position here before x:veirac than it would have if 
it stood before the relative at the head of the sentence. 


JOHN I. BEARE. 


1 Sc. 7d xdpiov=7d xowwdy alcOnrhpioy, ing and comparing the data of special 
which has the function of distinguish- _ sense, 
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THE “ ALCESTIS” AT MELBOURNE. 


[N the Victorian section of the Greater Britain Exhibition at Earl’s 

Court, there is to be seen a series of admirable photographs 
which cannot fail to be of special interest to students of Greek 
drama and especially to such as hail from Trinity College, Dublin. 
Photography is an art in which, thanks to a Aaurpéraros aifyp and 
possibly to a comparative scarcity of the finer mzmesets, Australasia 
is more than creditably proficient. The views in question repre- 
sent the principal scenes in the Alces#ts of Euripides as performed 
last year by the students of Trinity College in the University of 
Melbourne. The fame of that remarkable performance has been 
in some measure spread by certain of the English illustrated 
journals. There are, however, sundry facts and circumstances 
which might claim more than passing remark in any review devoted 
to classical studies; while peculiar recognition and record may be 
asked on the part of HERMATHENA, inasmuch as this truly magni- 
ficent representation of a Greek tragedy was the outcome of the 
scholarship, enthusiasm, practical ability, and liberality of an 
alumnus of Dublin. To Dr. Alexander Leeper, the Warden of 
our antipodean Trinity, alone is due an enterprise crowned with 
the most complete tnumph. 

Greek tragedies have been presented before University audiences 
at Oxford, Cambridge, Harvard, and elsewhere. They have been 
performed by and to v:rtuost at Bradfield. In such a setting their 
success has caused a gratified surprise even to those whose expec- 
tations were highest. The Agamemnon, Ajax, Oedipus Tyrannus 
have been found to gain, and not to lose, in power and effect by 
being put upon the stage. But in all these cases there may be 
presumed to have existed a predisposition in favour of the piece. 
The spectators have been mainly scholars, at least to the extent of 
a certain familiarity with the Greek language, with Greek life and 
thought, and with the principles of Greek art. Most of them have 
possessed a tolerable familiarity with the particular play presented, 
and have been ready to seize upon and appreciate the beauties and 
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subtleties of the action. There has therefore necessarily been a 
large measure of what Wendell Holmes calls “polarisation.” 
Moreover, when a great University like Oxford or Cambridge 
undertakes the production of a Greek tragedy, it has an ample 
supply of dramatic ability from which to select the actors, and no 
less a supply of competent guides, philosophers, and critics to see 
that they shall be trained to the best effect. 

When Dr. Leeper conceived the idea of producing the Alcestis 
in Greek, not before an academical audience, but before what the 
newspapers call a “large and fashionable” general gathering in 
the Town Hall of this city, I confess to having been prompt with a 
most zealous discouragement. A priori it did not appear probable 
that more than a qualified succes d’estime was to be expected from 
an assemblage comprising perhaps a few persons tolerably 
acquainted with Greek and a larger number who had once dabbled 
in it, but certainly many hundreds who had no Greek at all. There 
was little or no predisposition to draw upon; and a Melbourme 
audience, intelligent as it unmistakeably is, habitually poses as 
rather sceptical of the value of classical antiquity. It would 
come to see a performance “all very well for its date,” just 
as it might go to see the earliest locomotive. It is not easy, 
therefore, to forget the rare and unfeigned interest with which the 
sixteen or seventeen hundred spectators watched the Alces#rs, an 
interest which grew more rapt and became almost breathless as 
the piece proceeded, until, when it came to a close, there occurred 
a phenomenon which one may believe to be the highest tribute to 
successful art—a period of profound silence, followed by such a 
tumultuous outbreak of applause as I have not witnessed on the 
part of the same audience at any presentation of a modern play. 
Such a fact should assuredly be of vital significance, inasmuch as 
it incontestably proves that the excellence of Greek drama as a 
form of art is no illusion of the scholar. 

It must of course be admitted at once that the play was not 
staged and performed with each and every nicety of absolute 
archeological correctness. Such a proceeding would have been 
absurdly pedantic for any other purpose than as a lesson in 
archeology. The question where to draw the line is one for 
scholarly taste combined with practical tact. The spirit of the 
Athenian stage need never be sacrificed, even when the strict letter 
cannot be retained. Masks and cothurni of course must go. The 
music must take a more modern character. The choric movements 
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cannot be recovered. To act accordingly is not ‘“‘ Philistinising” 
the play; it is only doing what the Athenian dramatist would him- 
self have done in the circumstances. There is, however, no need to 
depart from the strictest attainable accuracy in the matter of the build- 
ings, dresses, and equipments, of the entrances, and exits, and soforth. 
To these things the Melbourne performance was entirely faithful. 
Perhaps it is not to be denied that the very truth of these details 
lent an interest which the modern audience was keen to appreciate. 
Nor is the fact to be disguised that the éys, which Aristotle 
declares to be the drexvérarov pépos of tragedy, contributed some- 
what more than the Stagirite would choose to a popular enjoyment 
of the play. And here it deserves to be said with all confidence 
that neither Oxford nor Cambridge has yet presented a Greek play 
with such magnificence of staging as that with which Dr. Leeper 
caused the Alcestts to be presented in Melbourne. On this point 
those who had seen the Agamemnon or the Ajax at the English 
Universities were entirely certain and unanimous. The superbly 
designed and coloured facade of the palace of Admetus, with its 
marble steps, columns, gable, and bronze doors; the artistic 
blending of the dresses when the groups formed themselves on 
the steps or in the orchestra; the dexterous arrangements of the 
said groups—these scenic effects were both exceedingly impressive 
at the time and continue to haunt the memory. One may agree 
with a recent writer in the Quarterly Review that Euripides himself 
was a stranger to such sumptuousness of staging. One need not 
pretend, however, that he would not have welcomed it. 

Another element of tragedy, to which Aristotle assigns only the 
fifth place is the music. To peAoroua also, it must be acknowledged, 
the Melbourne play was in a measure indebted for a popular 
success. Seventy-six trained singers in the wings sang the choric 
lyrics, the music having been composed for the occasion with 
striking success by Mr. Marshall-Hall, the Professor of Music in 
the Melbourne University. Furthermore an excellent orchestra of 
fifty, performing compositions of no mere provincial quality, could 
not fail to lend a degree of life even if the play itself had been in 
danger of dragging. 

Yet when we have made every deduction for superb staging 
and fine music, there remain the play and its effectiveness as 
such. The Alces#ts might perhaps seem not the most pro- 
mising work with which to make the experiment. Dr. Leeper 
had prepared and issued a scholarly rendering of the play for 
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popular use, and the conduct of Admetus had already been 
much canvassed with the usual result. Yet despite a very wide 
prejudice against the plot of the play caused by the indefensible 
moral attitude of Admetus, it soon became manifest that the 
spectators were gradually giving their soul up to the piece as it 
developed itself before their eyes upon the stage. They no doubt 
missed the power and charm of the Greek diction and in a large 
degree the subtleties of didvoca, but the essentials of the piece, the 
mpagis and the 480s, were beyond all missing, and Shakspeare him- 
self could not have held their attention more firmly. 

The result of the performance upon the popular mind was one 
which must bring intense satisfaction to the student of Greek 
literature and art. Greek studies have gained in the community 
more perhaps than can be estimated. I am not aware that so 
bold an experiment in this kind has been attempted elsewhere, and 
for that reason I venture to send these notes upon it. 

What classical enthusiasm Dublin can impart, and what the 
energy and talent of a son of Dublin can do, may be discovered 
from the fact that Dr. Leeper not only conceived the design of 
producing the play, and encouraged it until it assumed such nobly 
ambitious proportions, but was also himself stage-manager and 
trainer of the actors. He wrote the English version of the piece. 
He sustained a very Jarge expense of money and energies. But it 
was no slight reward for him to feel that he was able to supply all 
the actors from the single college of Trinity which he had built up 
in this University, and the actresses from the Trinity College 
Women’s Hostel, which he has built up beside it; and except for 
the music, to present in entire independence of any other portion 
of the University a performance which, in some respects, was unique 
in its success. 


T. G. TUCKER. 


MELBOURNE. 
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Cambridge Compositions, Greekand Latin. Edited by R. D. ARCHER- 
Hinp, M.A., and R. D. Hicks, M.A. (Cambridge: at the 
University Press, 1899.) 


NEARLY all the translations in this volume are of high merit, and 
many are brilliant. The work of one of the editors, Mr. Archer- 
Hind, is the most striking feature of the book, if we take quantity 
and variety as well as quality into account. The translations into 
Latin Verse are, perhaps, the least interesting part; but we observe 
two renderings by Professor Jebb (pp. 7 and 119) which seem to us 
ideal models of perfectly simple, adequate, and accurate translation. 
In a short notice it is out of the question to attempt to enumerate 
the most excellent pieces, when there are so many most excellent. 
In Archer-Hind’s rendering in Greek Elegiacs of ‘‘ Pluck no more 
red roses, maidens,” seems to deserve special mention as a perfect 
achievement in a metre which, though often attempted, is very 
rarely handled with more than moderate success. Professor Butcher 
(who has contributed some admirable Demosthenic pieces) has a 
happy rexdering of a well-known passage in Richard JJ. He turns 
that baffling verse— 


‘The setting sun, and music at the close,”’ 
by vic POivovros HAtiov, ving xapts 
podmans POiwovers, 


and probably it could not be done more effectually than by the 
device of repetition. Dr. Verrall makes a clever hit when he trans- 


Jates— 
L. Nay, never lay thy hand upon thy sword; “ssnm8 
I fear thee not. C. Marry, beshrew my hand— 


by A. éa, ré xetp mpos EYXOS 5 OUK OKV® xépa, 
K. ev rijs xaxitorys, @ Oeot, xecpoupyias. 


On the other hand, we do not consider Mr. Archer-Hind’s 
aporrbe macav édrid’ of 'dixvovpevot 


a happy equivalent for ‘‘All hope abandon ye who enter here.” 
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Nothing is more important for a translator to recognise than 
that some things are repugnant to translation into Greek or Latin, 
and such things should not be attempted. The volume before us 
seldom sins in this respect, but on pp. 312-3 we notice a good 
instance of what we mean— 


‘« The rose upon your breast 
Is not more full of perfume than the world 
Of pain.” 


These are lines of Lord Bowen. The frigidity of the conceit is 
painfully apparent in the literal but intolerable Greek— 


Kai yap ov mAdov y’ evoopig 
apére. 760’ avOos civ éxi orépvev pddov 
9 waca Avwys yy Svowdrou yee. 


We have observed a couple of hexameters which no Greek poet 
would have written, and on p. 369, in a passage which might well 
have been omitted altogether, there is a really ululating blunder. 

Mr. W. G. Headlam performs, with notable success, the feat of 
‘doing Shelley’s “Skylark” into Greek Sapphics; but we feel sure that 
Sappho did not write Bpddor but Fpodov. 


The Attic Theatre. By A. E. HaiGu, M.a., late Fellow of Hertford 
and Classical Lecturer at Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
Second Edition. (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1898.) 


‘THE second edition of Mr. Haigh’s standard work on the Attic 
‘Theatre approaches as near perfection as is permitted either by the 
information afforded by ancient authors, which on many points is 
very obscure and incomplete, or by the constant additions which 
are being made to our knowledge of the subject by modern research 
and excavations. In this new edition we find many theories 
‘elaborated yAadvpas, which had been put forward in the earlier work 
WaxvrAas cat TUT, and nota few éravopOwpara of former inaccuracies. 

The accumulation of fresh evidence has led Mr. Haigh to re-cast 
a considerable portion of his buok, most noticeably the third and 
fourth chapters, which are entirely re-written. These chapters deal 
with the theatre and scenery. The author ably defends his theory 
of the existence of a stage in the Greek theatre from the first 
against the revolutionary doctrines propounded by Dérpfeld and his 
followers who deny the existence of a stage in purely Greek theatres 
either in earlier or later times, and who hold that the proscenium 
was intended, not as a stage for the actors but as a background, the 
actors andthe chorus performing together in the orchestra. In vol. iv. 
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of the Classical Review, Dr. Verrall, who reviews the question mainly 
in relation to Aeschylus, advances strong arguments to show that 
though there was certainly a kind of stage in existence in the time 
of Aeschylus, yet it was regarded merely as a part of the orchestra 
elevated for convenience, whereas the strange ‘‘ Vitruvian ” theatre 
is a translation of Euripides into stone. This theory, though much 
more dogmatically stated, agrees with Mr. Haigh’s in the cardinal 
fact of the existence of some form of stage from first to last, how- 
ever slightly raised above the orchestra during the Aeschylean 
period. On the whole question Mr. Haigh’s view appears more 
probable than any other. 

The statement, which is based on the express testimony of 
Plutarch, that the Theoric system was introduced by Pericles, is 
now rejected by Mr. Haigh, who follows the recently discovered 
"A@Onvaiwy moditeia, in which it is ascribed to the demagogue 
Cleophon (between 422 and 404 B.c.). This treatise, however, 
contains so many anomalous statements that one hesitates to accept 
anything on its unsupported authority. The old view, held among 
others by Bekker, that there was a difference in price between the 
seats in the theatre—the better seats costing a drachma, the inferior 
two obols—rests mainly on a misinterpretation of Plato, Apology, 
26 D Spaxpys éx THs Opxnotpas mptapévors. 

Of this passage Mr. Haigh says in a note on page 369 that it 
has ‘‘ most likely no reference to the theatre.” We may go further 
and say positively that it can have no such reference; for whether 
we regard the drachma as the price of the best seats or as the total 
fees for three successive days, in either case it contradicts the tenor 
of Socrates’ argument which would require him only to mention the 
lowest entrance price, and that for a single day. 

The author constantly warns his readers not to be misled by 
modern associations in judging of matters relating to the Greek 
theatre, but seems himself to be led astray, when on p. 239 he says 
it is ludicrous to conceive the chorus in the Prometheus, the Occan 
nymphs, remaining poised in their winged car, by the aid of some 
mechanical contrivance, in front of Prometheus during the delivery 
of a hundred and fifty lines. In the light of lines 280-290 any 
other view seems, to say the least, not less ludicrous. 

In his sections dealing with the position of actors at Athens and 
the Actors’ Guild, Mr. Haigh should, perhaps, have accentuated 
the fact that it was mainly owing to the lively interest which the 
Hellenizing kings of Macedon took in the Grecian drama that 
actors enjoyed such important privileges, both in peace and war, in 
the fourth century. An important passage which might have been 
cited to prove that boys were allowed to be present in the theatre 
is Isaeus de Ciron. Her. p. 71. 

The constituent parts of a wapdBacts are nowhere collectively 
stated. A striking omission is that of the usage of évdiddévar, “to 
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give the keynote to the chorus,” and 16 évédomov, “the key- 
note ’—phrases so familiar that they were employed in all the 
modern metaphorical senses. On page 265 wapacxyya are not 
‘““songs or words delivered from behind the scenes,” but from the 
side scenes. On page 302 occurs a confusion between éfodo0s and 
éfddrov. 

Technical expressions like eiovévac “to come on the stage,” 
érirpiBev, ‘‘to murder a part,” émionpaivey and émonpacia, 
should be mentioned. Reference might also be made to the 
practice, alluded to in Aristophanes, Vesp. 58, Plut. 797, of poets 
scattering nuts and figs among the audience to secure their 
applause. 

The quotation of the well-known story with regard to the actor 
Hegelochus’ delivery of yaAqv’ po (Eur. Or. 281; Aristoph. Ranae, 
304) would give a modern reader a livelier sense of the extraordinary 
elocutionary demands made on a Greek actor, and of the acuteness 
of the audience in detecting defective enunciation, than any 
number of pages of purely descriptive writing. 

But these are merely minor points, and wherever one opens the 
book he is strongly impressed by the fulness and accuracy of the 
information imparted. 

Mr. Haigh’s work will long hold the pre-eminence amongst its 
kind, both as embracing all the indisputable facts known with 
regard to the Attic Theatre, and the most important theories that 
have been propounded, though some of his views may not commend 
themselves to all, and though fresh explorations cannot fail to 
throw new light on many points. For in this branch, as in so many 
others, the experience of the archeologist is as that of Solon— 


ynpdoxw Sale rodAa Sidacxdpevos. 


Caesar, De Bello Gallico, Books I.-VII., according to the text of 
Emanuel Hoffmann. (Vienna, 1890.) Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by St. George Stock. (Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press, 1898.) 


THis work divides itself into two portions with separate title- 
pages, an Introduction and a Commentary. The former of 
these is deserving of high praise; the latter is, we think, in- 
adequate. MRapidity is the note of the Introduction. In it the 
reader is carried along with a Caesarian swiftness over discus- 
sions on the value and history of the Commentaries on Caesar's 
character, on the Roman wars with the Gauls; is swept through 
rich accounts of Gaul, Britain, and Germany ; and is borne without 
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effort over even such heavy ground as the Roman army, a subject 
which every editor of Caesar must undertake, but of which it is 
difficult to treat without drifting into masses of detail and thereby 
ponderous dullness. But dull Mr. Stock is never; he is never 
pedantic, and at any rate in the Introduction he shows abundant 
learning. There is hardly an essential point in the historical aspect 
of the work which we miss; and it is with the historical aspect 
alone that Mr. Stock professes to deal. He has the Plutarchian gift 
of lighting up his narrative with amusing and characteristic stories 
(¢.g. that of Domitius and the Allobrogian ambassadors, p. 72), and 
with telling and pointed remarks, such as that Caesar’s courage was 
‘‘a courage of the reason rather than of the blood” (p.25). Norisa 
poetical vein wanting. The editor rightly will not pronounce on the 
origin of the Gauls. ‘Sons of the night they claimed to be (vi. 
18.1) and sons of the night we will leave them without an attempt 
to dissipate the darkness that enshrouds their origin” (p. 90). 
Similarly he will not pronounce on the locality of the Cassiterides; 
‘‘like the island of Delos before it was chained the Cassiterides 
floated at will; the name was a moving name like that of Thule. 
To attempt to localise it is as vain a task as to hunt for Panchaia or 
for the kingdom of Prester John” (p.117). There are good dis- 
cussions on the minerals which attracted strangers to Gaul (pp. 
87, 103), and on the tin trade of Britain (p. 141) ; a welcome defence 
of Pytheas (p. 119); a lively record of Mela’s statements about 
Ireland (p. 148); some critical remarks on Caesar’s 4@ priori natural 
history (p. 156); sound judgments on the diversity of grades of 
development among the tribes of Germany (p. 165); and a really 
admirable account of the centurions in the Roman army, those 
excellent specimens of the solidity' of the great middle class. If 
it is necessary that a reviewer should find some fault, we confess to 
disagreeing with Mr. Stock’s view that the Commentaries were 
written piecemeal. Rather they were written rapidly (cp. Hirtius 
viii. pref. §6) in the winter of 52-51, and published in the spring 
of 51 (cp. Teuffel-Schwabe, § 196.6). We should have wished for 
a little fuller account of the greatness of the Arverni (cp. Mommsen 
R.H., Book iv.,ch.5). While agreeing with Mr.Stock in often desir- 
ing more details from Tacitus, and occasionally less of the ‘‘ dim 
magnificence ”’ of his style, we cannot feel that his ethnological specu- 
lations on the Caledonians and Silures are to be summarily discarded. 
As ‘“ Tacitus throws a greater air of science into his speculations 
on these points” (p. 145), he should be refuted. Surely it is 
probable, and partly on the grounds which Tacitus adduces, that the 
Silures belonged to the widespread Iberian family. 
As to the Commentary, space confines us to a few words. It is 
1 For centurions one should choose This, as Mr. Stock observes, answers 


Tyenovkovs nal oraciyous nal Badeis to the Roman ad ducendum aptos, 
paAAoy Tats Wyais as Polybius says. constantes, graves. 
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hard to see for what class of readers it is intended. Opening the 
book at random at iv. 23 we find no note to § 5, though it would be 
troublesome to anyone except a fairly good scholar; but what 
would such a scholar want (24.1) with a note of examples of 
prohibere with the infinitive which he could get in any Caesarian 
lexicon ? One interested in textual criticism does not find anything 
said about primis at the end of iv. 25; and for the historical student 
the difficulty (29.2) of longas naves quibus Caesar exercitum transpor- 
fandum curaveral is not touched upon.’ We should have liked a note 
on adversa nocie in iv. 28. 3; and some doubt may attach to the dis- 
tinction in 26.2 of sengulares (small bodies), and szngulos (indi- 
viduals): cp. vii. 8. 3, #e singularis quidem hominis. The summaries 
to the several books and supplementary notes are as vigorous and 
rapid in style as the Introduction, but the pace occasionally runs 
into “scorching,” of which the curious note D on Bibracte (which 
suggests the metaphor) is an example. But though confessing to 
some perplexity as regards the Commentary, we feel hearty admira- 
tion and gratitude for the excellent Introduction. 


Ars Tragica Sophoclea cum Shakspertana Comparata. By LIionen 
HORTON-SMITH, B.A. Macmillan, 1896. 


Tuts Essay on the Tragic Art of Sophocles and Shakespere won 
the Members’ Prize for the Latin Essay in 1894, and well deserves 
the more permanent form which it has now assumed as a published 
monograph. The list of works consulted shows what a wealth of 
learning has been brought to bear upon the theme, and the pre- 
fixed synopsis gives a general view of the topics and their treat- 
ment. The style of the Latin is, of course, modelled on the 
philosophical treatises of Cicero, and is, as might be expected in a 
Cambridge prize essay, both accurate and brilliant. We should 
have welcomed Latin metrical versions of the passages quoted 
from Shakspere, which Mr. Horton-Smith gives us in the English 
words. The task would, we judge, have been easy to him; the 
more because he often furnishes us in a note with interesting 
parallels from the Latin classics to celebrated passages from 
Shakspere. For instance, “all the world’s a stage” has its exact 
counterpart in a passage of Petronius with which it is not probable 
that Shakspere was acquainted: ‘Totus fere mundus mimum 
videtur implere.. .. Dum constet inter nos quod fere totus mundus 
exerceat histrionem.” The obvious contrast presented by the form 
of the Sophoclean and Shaksperean drama is lightly dismissed. 


1 Perhaps we should transpose Jongas 25.1 it would appear that fighting men 
maves and onerarias cp. 22.3: yet in were on board the ships of war. 
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The countrymen of Shakspere may well congratulate themselves. 
that Shakspere did not trammel his mighty genius with the 
shackles of the unities. and the more because Milton, Landor, 
and Swinburne have given imitations of the form of the Greek. 
drama such as not even Racine and Corneille have rivalled. ‘‘On 
the continent,” writes Coleridge, ‘‘the works of Shakspere are 
honoured in a double way—by the admiration of the Germans and 
the contempt of the French.” Voltaire has had his say on the 
subject of the essay, and so has another French critic, J. L. 
Geoffroy writing from thirty to forty years Jater. The former allows 
to Shakspere some high qualities—‘‘Shakspere que les Anglais 
prennent pour un Sophocle... avait un génie plein de force et 
de fécondité, de naturel et de sublime, sans la moindre étincelle 
de bon gofit et sans la moindre connaissance des régles.” M. 
Geoffroy waxeth very bold and saith, ‘‘ Hamilef est une composition 
entiérement barbare, ot l’on ne découvre aucune trace des idées et 
de la maniére de Sophocle.” Mr. Horton-Smith has shown how 
much the Greek and English genius had in common in spite of 
glaring discrepancies in form, matter, and mise en sctne. These 
discrepancies he holds to have been exaggerated. For instance 
he finds a counterpart to the chorus of Greek tragedy in Shak- 
spere’s fools and clowns, in his soliloquies, and sometimes in 
particular characters whose function is mainly critical, such as 
Enobarbus in Antony and Cleopatra, and Friar Lawrence in Romeo 
and Juliet. 

The essayist finds in the style of Sophocles, as in that of 
Shakspere, three stages. In Sophocles we have (as Plutarch 
pointed out) first Aeschylean dignity and elevation, sometimes 
even bordering on inflation (rov AicyvAov oyxov), then minute 
elaboration and polish (76 pxpor Kai kardrexvoy THs alTod KaTracKeuys), 
then psychological analysis marked by harmony and repose (eléos- 
Grep éotiv 7Oixwrarov Kai BéAriorov). In Shakspere the very 
elaborate, even farfetched polish of Romeo and Juliet marks the 
first stage; the dignity and supreme strength of /ulius Caesar the 
second; while “the close-packed expression, the impatient activity 
of intellect and daring confidence in the resources of language,” 
which Spedding ascribes to the later plays, characterise the third 
stage, and find their best illustration in the Zempest. 

The more minute coincidences between the tragic art of 
Sophocles and Shakspere derive their interest from the fact that 
there is no reason to believe that the English poet could have 
borrowed directly from the Greek, or been directly influenced 
by him. It was some common quality existing in the genius. 
of the two great poets which made Sophocles heighten the 
tragedy of Antigone’s fate by the vulgarism of the watchman and 
which prefixed the porter’s ribaldries to the consummation of the 
tragedy in Macbeth. ‘The sudden introduction of a jest amic&k 
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the weird terrors of the scene startles us,” writes Mr. Bather, a 
brilliant critic quoted by the essayist, ‘“‘it is a gleam of ghastly 
sunshine that suddenly strikes across a stormy landscape.” The 
extreme tragical effectiveness of this violent contrast does not seem 
to have struck any dramatists except Sophocles and Shakspere. 
In the same way, sort of pre-established harmony, the two 
great dramatists exhibit a striking and almost unique sense of the 
harmony of external nature with the action of the drama; both 
make daring anachronisms as when Shakspere puts into the mouth 
of Hector a quotation from Aristotle, and Oedipus asks a native of 
Colonus whether the government was a democracy, a thing un- 
dreamed of in the time of Oedipus ; both fall into strange errors in 
geography ; and, finally, both assume the right of handling the 
same character quite differently in different plays, the Falstaff of 
Henry IV. not presenting a greater dissimilarity to the Falstaff of 
the Aferry Wives of Windsor, than does the Creon of the Ansigone to 
the Creon of the Oedipus Rex and the Oedipus Coloneus. 

In dwelling on the tendency to play upon words, found in both 
poets, but far more marked in the modern, we think that in one 
case Mr. Horton-Smith has ascribed to Shakspere a pun when no 
pun was intended. We do not think Lady Macbeth had any 
paronomasia in her mind when she said 

‘*Tf he do bleed, 


I'll gidd the faces of the grooms withal ; 
For it must seem their gez7?.”” 


If we may proceed to a few other points on which we dissent 
(perhaps wrongly) from the essayist, we would observe that we 
fear the internal and external evidence for the authorship of Titus 
Andronicus is far too great to allow us to assent (would that we 
could!) to his statement that ¢ragoediam Shaksperianam non esse satis 
constat. We have not the means of referring to oles and Queries, 
but did any one except the founders of the Zimes ever write 


Tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis ? 


Is there really any verse nearer to it than the much finer and 
subtler verse of Borbonius, 


Omnia mutantur, sed nos mutamur in illis ? 


In such a very elegant composition as the one before us we would 
avoid omnino in an affirmative sentence (pp. 64, 70), sdonee (p. 73), 
and Aicardus Alter (p.76)—would it not rather be Secundus? 

We cannot better do justice to Mr. Horton-Smith than by quot- 
ing as an example of his acute criticism and admirable Latinity a 
passage (pp. 69, 70) in which he deals with Shakspere’s use of 
rhyming verses and songs: it is not the peroration, and will there- 
fore serve better as a sample of the general style of the essay :— 

‘‘Nec minorem in versus operam impendit Shaksperius, quibus. 
subito abruptis, modo numeroque mutatis, accedente nescioqua 
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usperitate, persaepe effecit ut hesitationem quandam actoris, sen- 
tentiarum immutationem, mentis denique perturbationem plane ac 
perspicue significarit. Praeterea est ubi versus ita expolivit ut syllabis 
extremis inter se non sine elegantia quadam consonent; sed ne hoc 
quidem temere, quippe qui colloquium vel actoris unius orationem 
terminatione tali expletam multo aptius saepissime concluserit. 
Praesertim in Romeone et Julieta discrimine subtilissimo hoc 
artificium adhibuit; primis enim amoris deliciis allecti, versibus 
sic conclusis colloquuntur Romeo et lulieta, sed ad finem tragoe- 
diae, Iulieta iam in busto composita, tum demum, speciosam 
deliciarum inanium pulcritudinem omnino aspernatus, sermone 
non nisi serio ac severo utitur Romeo; Paris contra, non dolore 
tanto excruciatus, flosculos dum undique spargit, versus simul 
elegantissime inter se consonantes blandius profundit. Quam 
longe Paridi amore antecelleret Romeo, nonne dilucide sic de- 
monstravit Shaksperius? Postremo non possumus quin mentio- 
nem faciamus de carminibus, quibus interpositis fabulae mirum 
Quantum suavitatis adiecit Shaksperius. Carmen illud moriturae 
Desdemonae, tam dulce idem et tam triste, cui unquam de mente 
-excidere possit ?” 


1. Two Papers on the Oscan Word “‘ Anasaket.” By L. HortTon- 
SmMitH, M.A. vi. +74 pp. (Nutt, 1897). 


2. The Establishment and Extension of the Law of Thurneysen and 
Hlavet. With an Appendix on Lat. hau haud haut, and 
Gk. ov “not.” By L. Horton-Smitu, M.A. vil. + 108 pp. 
(Cambridge * Macmillan and Bowes, 1899). 


3. Lhe Origin of Latin Haud and Greek od, and the Extension of the 
Originally Unexitended Form. By L. HortTon-Smitu, M.A. 
27 pp. (Baltimore, 1897). 


1. THE first of these papers appeared in the Classical Review for 
May, 1894, and is here reprinted with certain additions and cor- 
rections. It deals with the last word of the well-known Bruttio- 
Oscan inscription, transliterated by Bréal as Saedis Mapeperces 
Zaimws avacaxer, and translated ‘“Spedius Mamercius Saepinas 
consecravit.” Prof. R. S. Conway, however, declared that the 
4th letter should be transliterated /, and explained his ava/axer as 
“‘faxer in composition = Osc. *fefaced (fe facus!), Umbr. */aced 
{fakust).’’ In the present paper Mr. Horton-Smith traverses 
both the transliteration and the explanation. For the former 
Prof. Conway had appealed to the Oscan coins assigned by 
Imhoof-Blumer to Veseris (um. Zeit. xviii. p. 206), as well as to 


ae CE 8h 
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the inscription (No. 246) in Zvetaieff’s 7. 7. J. D., p. 76, where 
Prof. Conway transliterates Zvetaieff's Yeores as festes = Festus; 
but Mr. Horton-Smith points out that according to von Planta the 
right reading there is sesézes, and it is extremely improbable that this 
should be the very uncommon name Festies. Against Prof. Con- 
way’s explanation he brings the fact that we do not find /acio, used 
in compounds, with the meaning of ‘“‘sacrifice”’ or ‘‘ dedicate.” 
His own view is that we have here the Greek word dvé@yxe, borrowed 
by Oscan, like kuiniks: xotwg, and others. For o=9@ he compares 
Lac. 7& oi ovparos, etc., and especially Alcman’s éoyxe, and 
maintains that the Laconians wrote 6—this by way of reply to the 
objection that the change was comparatively late on inscriptions. 
The difficult a = 7 may be due either to hyper-Dorism, or better, to 
a wrongly assumed connexion with Osc. waxopo, ‘‘ sacrum” (cf. vulg. 
Lat. sacrophagus); while ignorance on the part of those who 
borrowed the word would account for the appearance of the 
augment as a. 

In the 2nd paper Mr. Horton-Smith supports these views at 
greater length, replying to Prof. Conway’s strictures (C. R. viii., 
p- 348), and again attacking that scholar’s avafaxer. Prof. Conway 
objects (1) that a verb cannot be borrowed except under certain 
special (¢.g. political) conditions; (z) that it cannot be transferred 
in one particular tense only; (3) that the symbol S is elsewhere 
used always with the value /; (4) that there cannot be two forms of 
Sigma employed in one and the same word or even inscription ; 
(5) that Gk. @ could not have been represented in Oscan by S. 
Space will not permit us to reproduce, however briefly, Mr. Horton- 
Smith’s replies. Suffice it to say that they constitute a most 
powerful body of argument, including a number of very interesting 
parallels from Latin, Coptic, English, Scotch, German, Spanish, 
and even trapper American, in reply to (1) and (2) above, along 
with a dozen equally interesting instances of ‘‘ Volksetymologie”’ 
(among them our own Co. Dublin A7d/ St. Ann, which is the QO. I. 
Killmosanctan, ‘“‘the church of Bishop Sanctan’’); a discussion of 
the supposed Veseris coins, and of the true Oscan representation of 
J; and an explanation of the disputed Umbr. klavlaf aanfehtaf 
as ‘‘ portions undressed ”’ (27/ec/as). 

2. The object of this essay is to establish and extend the Law 
of Thurneysen and Havet. Mr. Horton-Smith proposes to prove 
that ‘“‘just as Prim. Lat. 6v- (preserving Idg. 6) became dz-, so 
too ... Pr. Lat. 6v- (preserving Idg. 6) became dz-, and in the 
same way also the Pr. Lat. diphthong ou- (preserving Idg. 6) became 
the diphthong az on its way to the later @:6.” For the first 
change all the alleged examples and exceptions are quoted and 
examined at length with very full and satisfactory references to 
leading authorities. The difficult word kaila (Zvet. 7. /.7.D.142) is 
explained as having arisen by epenthesis from *kalia, z.e. Gk. xaAia. 
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Favissae and fovea are referred to the Pr. Idg. root ghen- seen in Gk. 
xew; the doubtful avs produces a long discussion resulting in the 
establishment of two separate Idg. words for ‘‘ bird,” *éu7-s, and 
*dut-s; the difficulties presented by ovts, zuvencus, and bos are satis- 
factorily proved to be due to the influence of the other Italic 
dialects. The short list of forms on p. 16f. might be increased by 
the addition of Umbr. dum, ‘“‘bovem.” Mr. Horton-Smith’s ex- 
tension of the law is strongly supported by Mr. Lindsay's very 
ingenious suggestion that it accounts for the disappearance of o- 
verbs from Latin: the perf. 6x3 became -dv?, and thence the whole 
verb went over to the d- conjugation. Oc/dvus is well treated (from 
Idg. *ok/6u-0-s, which also yielded Gk. oydo0s through *déxrwfo-s, 
*éxrwos *éxroos); but we are surprised that oc/uagin/a presented the 
slightest difficulty. For Lat. Faunus we get two new and ingenious 
explanations, our author deriving it from earlier Lat. */ounos from 
Idg. *ghou-no-s, from either of the two Idg. roots (1) gheu, “to 
pour”; (2) gheu-, ‘‘to invoke”; so that Faunus means either 
‘‘a being honoured with offerings,” or ‘‘ he who is invoked.” 

Lat. *au Gk. ov are maintained to be entirely different from 
Skr. ava, and are referred to a common ground-form, viz. Idg. 
tautosyll. *du, from the Idg. root eu, ‘‘to fail, be wanting.” The 
much-disputed 4 of Aaud is put on all-fours with that of Aaurto: 
i.e. it is merely a “‘vorgeschoben [better vorgeschobenes]} 4,” 
which, when once prefixed, was always retained. 

The book is closed by an excellent index, giving a list of about 
800 words treated in the preceding pages—a number which will 
show better than anything we can say how exhaustively Mr. Horton- 
Smith has dealt with his subject. 

3. In this Paper the author accepts Pott’s explanation of the -xe 
of ovyé as identical with Skr. 2, ‘‘ for,” a meaning developed from 
Idg. *ghi, “this.” He also holds that the quite distinct -«e of ovxé is 
the neuter sg. of the demonstrative pronominal stem *&:-, ‘‘ this”; 
but argues against the received theories of ovx, ox. His own view 
is that ovyé and ovxé both had originally the same meaning, and so 
were used indiscriminately; this being so, ovx and ov« simply arose 
through the natural laws governing elision. 
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fforae Synopticae: Contributions to the Study of the Synoptic Problem. 
By the Rev. Sir J. C. Hawkins, Bart. Clarendon Press, 1899. 


‘Tsose who try to find their way through the labyrinth of the 
Synoptic Problem will be grateful to Sir J. C. Hawkins for the help 
which this volume is certain to give them. Its main contents area 
series of skilfully devised tables, which, so far as we have been 
able to test them, appear to be thoroughly accurate. The work is 
divided into three parts, in the first of which are placed lists of 
characteristic words and phrases of each of the first two Gospels. 
In Matthew and Luke a phrase is regarded as characteristic which 
occurs at least four times in one of these books, and not more 
than half as often in the other two Synoptic Gospels. In the case 
of the second Gospel a modification is necessary, since it is con- 
siderably shorter than the others. Hence a phrase is deemed 
characteristic of Mark if it is found in it three times, and not 
oftener in Matthew and Luke combined than in Mark. The defi- 
nition is not absolutely satisfactory. A phrase, for example, which 
appears three times in Matthew and not once in Mark or Luke, 
has as good a claim to be called characteristic as one which occurs 
- four times in Matthew, and once each in the other two, or as one 
which is thrice met with in Mark and as often in Luke. But 
though not perfect it is sufficiently good for practical purposes, 
and has the merit of excluding, as far as possible, the subjective 
element. The second part of the book deals with phenomena 
which may throw light on the question of the sources of the Gos- 
pels. There are, in the first place, resemblances between all three, 
or between the pairs Matthew Mark, Matthew Luke, Mark Luke, 
which seem to suggest documentary sources. And there are, on 
the other hand, phenomena which, we are told, ‘‘ point at least as 
distinctly to the influences of oral transmission.” These are of 
several kinds, and long lists of them are drawn up under different 
heads. Finally, a table is set out of ‘‘ doublets,” or ‘‘ repetitions 
of the same or closely similar sentences in the same Gospel.” An 
elaborate consideration of the doublets leads to the inference that 
Matthew and Luke used two, or perhaps three, different sources, 
the first being closely similar to Mark, the second probably the 
Logia referred to by Papias, while the third is a special source used 
by St. Luke alone. Part 111., which is headed ‘‘ Further Statistics 
and Observations bearing on the Origin and Composition of the 
Gospels,” contains much that is of importance. The theory of an 
Ur-Marcus is discussed and rejected ; the results of a comparison 
between the language of Luke and Acts are tabulated, and the con- 
clusions are reached, after an exhaustive examination of the facts, 
that Luke and Acts in their present form are the work of a single 
editor, though the dates of their composition were separated by a 
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considerable interval, and that the ‘‘ We-sections” exhibit to an 
extent which is surprising, considering their brevity, the character- 
istics both of the Gospel and of the remainder of Acts; while in- 
teresting observations are made as to the method and aim of the 
writer of Matthew. 

It is impossible in a brief notice to give more than a very 
imperfect sketch of the contents of a book which is so full of 
suggestive material. It is even more impossible to examine ex- 
haustively its argument. But we gather that Sir John Hawkins 
regards the numerous lists which he has compiled with such 
laborious care as the most important part of his work. It may, 
therefore, not be amiss if we say that the tables appear to us in 
some cases to be of more value than the inferences which their 
compiler has drawn from them. We give one or two examples in 
support of this opinion. In the lists of characteristic phrases 
several have been enclosed in brackets, as an indication that ‘they 
are mainly or entirely accounted for by the subject-matter, and 
therefore give little or no indication of the author’s style”; or, in 
other words, because they are not really ‘‘ characteristic,” though 
satisfying the formal definition of that word. These phrases ought 
of course to be entered in the lists. But we can see no reason why 
they should be taken account of in giving numerical summaries of 
results. And, if they are omitted, the results will in some cases be 
considerably modified. Thus, for instance, we are told (p. 24) 
that the three Gospels differ as to the distribution of the character- 
istic phrases. ‘‘ In Matthew they are scattered more than twice as 
thickly over the ‘ peculiar’ portions as they are over the ‘common’ 
portions ; in Mark they are rather more thickly scattered over the 
small peculiar portions than they are over the large common por- 
tions ; in Luke they are scattered more than half as thickly again, 
but less than twice as thickly, over the peculiar portions as they are 
over the common portions.”? The statement about Luke, indeed, 
seems to be a mistaken inference from the table as it now stands. 
But let us omit the phrases in brackets, and make the entire calcu- 
lation afresh. In Matthew there now remain 693 occurences of 
characteristics words or phrases, of which 313 are in the peculiar 
portions, while these peculiar portions include 337 of the 1068 
verses of the Gospel. Hence we get the proportion— 





CALAIS or 1.79. Similarly for Mark we have oe! eel or 1.28; 
337 x 380 : ; 5° * 277 

50 x 708 
and for Luke 499 x 682" Or 1.35 


In the second part Sir John Hawkins discusses the difficult 
subject of the sources of the Synoptic Gospels. And here again 
we must express some doubt as to the soundness of the theories 
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which are based upon his tables. In the first section a long list is 
given of the identities in language between the different narrators. 
The obvious inference from these resemblances is that the Synop- 
tists used written documents, some parts of which they copied at 
full length, though not always with absolute accuracy. It is true 
that these phenomena may possibly be due, not to written accounts 
of the life and words of Christ, but to a singularly correct oral tra- 
dition. In modern times such a hypothesis would indeed be 
inadmissible; but the circumstances of the first century were so 
different from those of the nineteenth, that we may make almost 
any supposition we like as to the retentiveness of the memories of 
the early Christian teachers. But if an oral tradition were so won- 
derfully accurate as it must have been to produce the remarkable 
identities of language which actually exist in these independent nar- 
ratives, how are we to account for the differences enumerated in the 
two following sections? Can we believe that a memory which 
enabled its possessor to reproduce in their proper order long pas- 
sages of narrative or of discourse, on other occasions played him 
so completely false that he misplaces incidents, and attributes 
words to one speaker which were really uttered by another? It 
seems to us that if the differences between the Evangelists are to 
be explained by a theory of oral transmission, nothing else than a 
documentary theory can account for their resemblances. It does not 
follow, on the other hand, if the use of documents be held to account 
for resemblances, that in the case of passages where variations appear 
the documentary theory must be dismissed in favour of oral trans- 
mission. And we cannot but think that many of the phenomena, 
which, in Sections 11. and 111. of Part 11., Sir John Hawkins regards 
as pointing to oral tradition, may just as readily be explained on the 
documentary hypothesis, if we admit the possibility that in some 
instances the writers had independent knowledge of the events 
which they describe. Thus, for example, Mark ix. 12, 13 is com- 
pared with Matt. xvii. 12 (p. 62) for the purpose of pointing out 
that the sufferings of the Son of Man and of “ Elijah” are men- 
tioned in different order in these two accounts of a discourse of our 
Lord. But there is no real transposition: Mark ix. 12 has been 
omitted by Matthew, whose habit of abbreviating has been often 
noticed, while Mark omits Matt. xvii. 12 6—and very reasonably, 
Since it is practically covered by what he reports in his twelfth 
verse. The facts are very easily accounted for as independent 
abbreviations of a source used by both writers, which may just as 
well have been written as not. And so again we can find no 
evidence of oral transmission in the list (p. 56) headed “‘ Attribu- 
tion of the same, or very similar, words to different speakers.” Of 
this eight instances are given. Space will not allow us to do more 
than glance at two of them. The first is the ascription of the 
words adere tOwyey xrA, in Mark xv. 36, to the man who brings the 
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vinegar, and in Matt. xxvii. 49 to “the rest.” But let us put the 
passages side by side. 


Matthew. Mark. 
al ev0éws Spapoy els ef adrav cai Spapwy S€ ris, yeutoas oroyyov 
AaBov ordyyov, tAyoas re fous, | Gkovs mepiHeis Kardpp eworiler 
kat wepiOels Kardpw érorilev ab- | airdv, Aéywr “Agere, cri. 
rov. of 5¢ Aocrot elray (v.1. Acyor) 
*Ades, xrX. 


The difference between these narratives is very inadequately 
expressed by the statement that the saying which they embody is 
transferred from one to another speaker. Verbally the resemblance 
between them is not great, and as to facts they are in fundamental 
contrast. Matthew represents the man who gave the vinegar to 
Christ as touched with pity for the Lord, and restrained by the 
others: according to Mark he is a scoffer. The two accounts 
appear to us just such as might have ultimately come from two 
independent eye-witnesses of the incident. But whether the 
stories were transmitted to the Evangelists orally or in writing we 
seem to have no material on which to base an opinion. Sir 
John Hawkins, again, contrasts Matt. viii. 8, in which the cen- 
turion says, ‘‘I am a man under authority,” with Luke vii. 6, in 
which his messengers say it for him. But this is not merely to 
take a speech out of the mouth of one man and to put it into the 
mouth of another, asa faulty oral report might do. The messengers 
do not appear in Matthew’s narrative, and therefore if the words 
were to be introduced at all they could be given to no one but the 
centurion himself. The difference between the two accounts is not 
the transference of certain words, but the record of a whole series 
of incidents in Luke which is not alluded to in Matthew. How 
are we to account for the variation? Either by supposing that 
Matthew, according to his wont, shortened the narrative by 
omitting those parts of it which were not essential to its main in- 
cident, or by supposing that Luke added certain details which were 
unknown to Matthew. Why, in either case, the two writers may 
not have had their information from documents one does not 
understand. 

These remarks may suffice to show that Sir John Hawkins’ con- 
clusions must be scrutinized by the student with considerable care. 
But, in saying this, we do not at all wish to convey that he has not 
made a valuable contribution to the study of the New Testament. 
Those who have had experience of the labour involved in con- 
structing accurate tables, and who are aware of their necessity for 
any thorough investigation of the Synoptic problem, will be the 
first to acknowledge that by this work he has given them much 
cause for gratitude. 
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We have noticed one or two misprints. Page 3, line 16 
from foot, for 15 read 16; p. 13, 1. 9, for 7 read 8 (and so p. 24, 
note *); p. 23, 1. 4, for ‘‘ characteristic words,”’ read ‘‘ occurrences 
cf characteristic words.” The editions of works referred to should 
have been specified. Thus on p. 107 a passage in Salmon’s Jn/ro- 
ducrton is alluded to, which seems to occur in the first edition only. 


Ecclesiae Occidenialis Monumenta Iuris Antiquissima. Fasciculi primi 
pars prior. Edidit C. H. TURNER (Clarendon Press, 1899). 


Mr. TuRNER of Magdalen College, Oxford, has undertaken the 
enormous task of editing from the mss. the Latin versions of the 
Greek Councils from Ancyra and Nicaea to Chalcedon. These 
versions are of great importance inasmuch as (with the Syriac) 
they are the most ancient extant witnesses to the text of the Greek 
Originals ; and, moreover, they form, with the Papal decretals, the 
common nucleus of nearly all primitive collections of the Canon 
Law of the Western Church. Many of these versions were pub- 
lished separately in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries by 
rae Quesnel, the Ballerinis, Mansi, and others; and in 1871 

rofessor Maassen published a critical summary of all the available 
material. But Mr. Turner’s is the first attempt to collect and 
classify all known Latin versions, and the task is one which not 
only demands wide knowledge and a great deal of critical sagacity, 
but will require the industrious devotion of many years, if it is to be 
brought to a successful issue. The first instalment of the work 
new lies before us, and we cordially congratulate Mr. Turner upon 
it. It is issued as a handsome quarto, and is printed in a manner 
worthy of the best traditions of the Clarendon Press. 


This first fasciculus contains (1) the so-called ‘‘ Canons of the 


Apostles” in their Latin dress, and (2) the lists (based on twenty- 
five mss.) of the signatures of the bishops at the Council of Nicaea, 
arranged in five parallel columns, according to five forms of text. 
The history of the ‘“‘Canons of the Apostles” is somewhat 
obscure. It appears that at the beginning of the sixth century 
a learned Roman monk, called Dionysius Exiguus, made a great 
collection of Greek Canons, which he translated into Latin. At 
the head of the collection he placed fifty canons, with the title 
‘“‘Incipiunt Regulae Ecclesiasticae sanctorum apostolorum, prolatae 
per Clementem Ecclesiae Romanae Pontificem.” Whether the 
Canons were known or not in Greek at Rome, the translation must 
have served to introduce them to a large number of new readers ; 
and we find, accordingly, that a second edition of the version of 
Dionysius was called for. This second form of the version was 
printed in 1661 by Christopher Justel in his rbliotheca Luris 
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canonict veterts, and is now reproduced in the Oxford edition with 
a copious apparatus crificus. The most-considerable contribution 
that Mr. Turner has made towards the study of this version is the 
discovery at Rome of the folios of a seventh century Ms. (the rest 
of which is at Verona) which contain it. An admirably acute 
dissertation on this important Ms. = Verona Ix (58) was published 
by Mr. Turner in the Guardian for December 11, 1895. 

But the original version of Dionysius has never before been 
published, and Mr. Turner now gives it to us from thirteen Mss. 
This is an addition to knowledge of real value, and the mss. have 
seemingly been collated with the most scrupulous accuracy. 

The importance of an accurate collation may be judged from 
one example. A question that naturally arises in connexion with 
these so-called ‘‘ Canons of the Apostles” is this: Do they claim 
for themselves to be of apostolic origin? In Can. xxviii. the 
words a me Petro occur, but it was contended by Beveridge and 
others that the pronoun me was a late interpolation, inserted to 
promote the fiction of apostolic authority. It now appears, how- 
ever, that not only is the pronoun found in the Greek mss. (t’ 
éuod IHérpov), but that it exists also in the earliest and best Mss. of 
both Latin versions. Hence we learn that the fiction is at any rate 
as old as the time of Dionysius, 7.e. as old as the year 500 A.D. 
The omission of the pronoun me in the later mss. was due to the 
desire of the Latin scribes to depreciate the value of a collection 
of canons not recognized as authoritative by the Western Church. 

The second part of the fasciculus in our hands contains, as we 
have said, a list of the signatures of the bishops at Nicaea, a list of 
considerable importance both for Church history and for ancient 
geography. In this latter connexion a good deal turns on points 
of orthography which have never before received the minute 
and anxious scrutiny that Mr. Turner has bestowed upon them. 
The traditional number of bishops who attended the famous 
Council of Nicaea is 318, a number which early writers loved to 
trace back to the number of Abraham’s servants in Gen. xiv. 14. 
But, as is well known, the number is variously given by various 
authorities, and in the ancient lists contained in the documents 
before us, only 218 names appear. 

We have said enough to indicate the importance and the 
magnitude of this great literary undertaking, and we shall look 
forward with interest to the appearance of the second part 
which is to contain, znter alia, the Latin versions, some ten or 
twelve in number, of the Creed and Canons of the Nicene 
Council. 
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